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For Young People and the. Family.—58th. Year. 


Vibes] 885] 
HE COMPANION has now attained a weekly circulation larger than that of any 
other literary paper in the world. Its steadily increasing success imposes an additional re- 
sponsibility upon its conductors to deserve the appreciation and enconrs*ment of American parents. lt will 
use all its abilities, and all its resources, to make the young people of Aweiica manly men and womanly wui.en. 


illustrated Serial Stories 


A SERIAL STORY for Boys, by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
MY BROTHER FRANK. A Serial Story, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
SERIAL STORY for Boys and Girls, by ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
A COUNTRY COUSIN. A Story for Girls, EDGAR FAWCETT. 
ADAM JUNIOR. A Serial Story, by GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
SUSPECTED. A Serial Story, by FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
SERIAL STORY for Bad Boys, by C. A. STEPHENS. 


Tales of Adventure 


THE LIGHTHOUSE Keeper's Stories, by JUSTIN CARRICE. 
HUNTERS’ TALES of the Red River Country, by F. W. CALKINS. 
A YOUNG IMMIGRANT’S Journey to Colorado, by D. L. CHAMBERS. 
IN THE FORESTS OF VENEZUELA, by W, T. HORNADAY. 


Travel and Biography 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN, by LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
BUSH LIFE in Australia, by ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
LETTERS FROM PERSIA, by 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
FAMOUS AMBASSADORS and Their Triumphs, by JAMES PARTON. 
IN THE HEART of the Sahara. Incidents and 


adventures, during a tour in the great African 
desert, by 

COMPANION AUTHORS at Home. Chatty de- 
scriptions of the homes of James Payn, Thomas 
Hardy, Mrs. Oliphant, and other English contrib- 
utors to the COMPANION. 


H. H. WEBER. 


WM. H. RIDEING. 





UP THE TRAIL, Cattle-Driving on “the breaks” of 

the Llano Estacado, Kaneas, by. ’ AMOS M. NEVIN, 
MY ENCOUNTER with the Black Flags, An in. 

cident of the French conquest of Tonkin, HENRI MEUNIER. 
AMONG THE SAVAGES of Patagonia, during an 

expedition to the great native apple orchards of 


the Southern Andes, by C. A. STEPHENS. 


$3,000. Prize Stories 


Nearly seven thousand manuscripts were sent in competition for the Companion prizes of 
$3,000 offered for the best Short Stories, many of them by eminent writers in both Europe and America. 
For eight of these, Prizes have been awarded. They are delightful stories. These stories, with 
others selected from the seven thousand sent, will be a feature of the coming volume of the Companion. 


instructive and Entertaining 


AN EXILE’S Escape from Siberia, COL. THOS. W. KNOX. 
STORIES OF MILL GIRLS, by An ‘OLD OPERATIVE.” 
THOSE TERRIBLE PARISIANS, or the Danger- 


ous Classes of Paris, by 


CLEVER THINGS DONE by Journalists ; or the 


strategies of News Gatherers, by 


ODDITIES OF JAPANESE LIFE, from a Japanese 
point of view, by 


JUNIUS H. BROWNE. 
JULIUS CHAMBERS. 
8. ARAKAWA. 


Humorous and Other Sketches 


AMONG THE “CRACKERS,” by ELLIOTT BERD. 
THE GENUINE PLANTATION NEGRO, Humor- 

ous Sketches, with original negro Songs, by “UNCLE REMUS.” 
THREE SHARP FELLOWS, The carcer of three 

boys who thought themselves “emart,”’ and who 

made three “sharp” ventires, and are now living 

with other “sharp fellows” in three large stone 

buildings, by ; 


Science and Education 


A remarkable series of articles by Eminent Writers will be given on the following subjects : 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, on 
PROF. TYNDALL, on 

PROF. MAX MULLER, on 
CANON FARRAR, on 

PROF. T. STERRY HUNT, on 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, on 
E. P. WHIPPLE, on 

E. A. FREEMAN, on 

JAMES PAYN, on 


Natural History 


THE RIVER WOLF, snd Other Papers, by FELIX L. OSWALD. 
TAME COCKROACHES, 2nd Other Papers, by REV. J. G. WOOD. 
THE WILD HORSE and His Wanderings. ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
FISHING ON DRY LAND, and Other Curiosities 

PROF. C. F. HOLDER. 


of Natural History, by 
A BEE’S BRAIN; The Songs of Insects; Insects 
PROF. A 8. PACKARD, po AY 


Useful to the Farm; and Other Papers, 


Subscription Price, $1.75 a Year 


sominin rin sivseter SPECIAL OFFER 
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The Children’s Page filled with charming pictures, poems and stories, siisanedi to very young readers, has always been an attractive feature of the 
Companion. The Editorials will continue to give clear views of current events at home and abroad. 


The Study of History. 


Popular Science for Young People. 


The Cultivation of the Memory. 
The Study of English Literature. 
The Chemistry of Sea and Land. 
Star Clouds, and Other Articles. 

Precocious Boys in History. 
Children a Thousand Years Ago. 


School Life in the English Lake Country. 


Etiquette and Health 


THE MISUSE OF MEDICINE, by DR. WM. A. HAMMOND. 
DELUSIONS CONCERNING HEALTH, DR. M. GRANVILLE. 
ETIQUETTE AND HEALTH. A series of Papers, ; 
by the editor of “Don’t.” 0. B. BUNCE. 
PICKED UP BY AN AMBULANCE. A graphic 
account of the treatment of Street Accidente in the os ‘ 
New York Hospitals, ALEX. WAINWRIGHT. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, 
we will send the Companion FREE to January 1st, 
1885, and exfal) s subscription from that date. 


Please mention this Paper. Address PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 4i' Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








The Literary Remains of the late 
Henry James. 
Béited by Wriitam James, With Portrait. 12mo. $3. 
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About People. 
By Kate Gawwert Weits, 61.25. 


@ tl oteworthy. books of the season, The 
ont P43 can be dived from S thoes titles 


settanae ana ertene, BO- 
ran 0 Personal In lyence, ibe 
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The Genius and Character of 


Emerson, 

A series of lectures delivered at the Concord School 
of Philosophy, by eminent authors and critics, 
Edited by Faawx B. Sanponn. Illustrated, 1 vol. 
mo, 62. 

New and Fully Revised Edition of 
Artists of the Nineteenth Century 
By Cuama Exsxtne Crement and Laurence Hut- 

Tom. 12mo, $3. 
full qneyclopndia of information concerning 


A 
lives, st vies, school wor! the actists of 
rope ona and Ameri Ye ihret 


t isa puetical ay - 
Republican. 


mc tpn nal istorioal, an fac’ 
make it indispensable jor reference both i on artists 
for lovers and students of art. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
Wite. 

By Jouuiam Hawruonse. With portraits newly en- 
graved on steel, and vignettes. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, 66; half nner ape testn or ae Span 6°. 


ann fullest and most c gooquats of, of Haw- 
thoene't ~ = boguood and 
outh; his cgurtes apd mer “hie life at Salem, 
| end 8 and residence in 
gland and Italy: efit later life i America; and bis 
work and heir motives ap ing. An emi- 
nent Englie net. pronounces th is “ the most im- 
nt and interesting biographical work since Boa- 

‘a Johneon. 


i most charming biography of the year, pure 
gd ones from beginning te ond.” The Beacon, 


bw most delightful addition to that most deligh ful 
ton Journal of literature—literary biography.""— Boe- 


presented not oft outline vortrait of his 

ot, bee? one colored wi h the very ny ges of I of ge 

rH Deering e ture a truth; 
close the th a new 
pure-minded snd honest gentleman who was the 
rreotont oisinal writer our country has produced,”— 


tui tan author y hee pre ared one of the most delight- 
8 coun has seen, an 
biographies hi tr; de- 
anks and aretulati ons of the number- 
eae rere of his and his father's genius.”—Phila- 


Ana go the ‘inspiration left penind by this biogra- 
i dinactaat Tors eh y faith 10 the power of 
rested love to eqnemnute the prose of 

empent o opto try,to give beauty for ashes, the 
for the spirit of heaviness."’"—Boe- 








THE HOLIDAY BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion. 


An entirely new edition of this famous and popular 
poem, from new plates, with more than one hun- 
dred new illustrations by leading American art- 
ists, Elegantly and appropriately bound, with 
full gilt edges, In box, Cloth, 66; tree calf or 
antique morocco, $10; s few copies in crushed Le- 
—_ = _— linings, 825, 
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vision of ahs noe has devolved upon V, 8. An-! 
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and “ The Pri 


Yhe Light of Asia. 
By Epwim ARNOLD. 1 vol,, email quarto. In cloth, 
$6.00; in antique morocco or tree calf, $10.00. 
The il) mp ey wy are from Buddhist sculptures & 


nd 

dia, 2,000 yeese old, scenes in the lite "ot 
eles ‘pudaha, the founder of Buddhism, and the 
hero of the poem. 


The Life of the Buddha, 
And the Early History of his Order. Translated by 
W. WoopviLie RockgwiLy. 12mo., gilt top, $3,00. 
Leisure Hours Among the Gems. 


By Avoustus C.Hamum, With illustrations, 12mo, 
82.00. 


A popular work on the diamond, emerald, opal and 
sapphire, 


Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. 
By Avustrix Dospson., Crown vo, illustrated, $3.50. 
The history of the father of modern wood engraving. 


The Evidence of Faith. 
By Jamus 8. Busu, 12mo, $2.00. 


A noble and valuable treatise on modern religious 
questions. 


A History of Presidential Elec- 


tions. 
By Epwarp STaxwoop. 1 vol., 12mo, 61.50. 
A vade mecum of American political history. 


Homes 
and all about them. By E. ©. Ganpyer. 710 
pages. Illustrated. $2.50. 
Invaluable instructions and suggestions as to in- 


rior ——- exterior finish, and varied forms 
of architecture 


How the Ends Met. 


By Susaw Anna Brown. 12mo. Papercovers, 80 cts, 


Tales of Three Cities. 
By Henny James. 12mo, $1.50. 





Our books are for sale by ali Booksellers ; or will be sent by us, postpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of price, Our regular Catalogue, our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, and our Descriptive 
Catalogue of 400 Heliotype Engravings (50 cents each) will be sent free to any address. 


ae R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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EMOTES SAL FP events 


Charming Gifts ob Moderate Gost, 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND SUCCESSFUL 


FLOWER-SONGS SERIES. 


By Susrz B. SxELpixe. 
“ The Grlicate and beputifn} By & will oat out 
= admiration 


containing wholly  aiferen e ———¥ cee 


eee eer coat ee mm 

Oeaful as studies for flower painting in water colores 
SONGS OF FLOWERS. 

eamnetes, Wood/ringe, Columbine, and Dateies and 


er HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS. 

[eelete sand White Clever, Apple Blossoms, Morning 
MAPLE Lente ASD GOLDEN 

Maple Leaves, Golden Rod, Harebelle, and Sweet 


eee MOOR _— GLEN. 


Berries and Golden Daisies; d 
“Viltes: ye 4 Luce; Sond Primroses - 


ROSES AND FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


tuover: Roses Forget-Me-Nots; Pink and Wh: 
i fete. Howes and Heltotrope; and Dateise 


PAN DANSIRS AND ORCHIDS. 


Pongice, Snowdrops, Heather and Wild Rose; Orehide; 
A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


Coleres Fiat Fink Rose, Pale Yellow Bos Helio. 
ignonette; 1 pe, ond Passion Flowers. 


soiarely unre Wane nie col- 
espana ga eel 


WHITE, oe ALLEN, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, New York City. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address. 








Interesting New Books, 


ARTISTIC TABLEAUX. 
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THE Goop THINGS OF LIFE. 
A humorous piaatented book. Selected from ,the 
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FIFTY SOUPS. 
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colors, 
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design in gold Tal cade color.’ 76 cents. Sa Ch 


WHEEL SONGS. 
Br centile ea CPeainati, St 
peer ¥, aie | ty peeaceasies . Sieveling d in 
white and gold, beveled boards, #17 
ABRIGHT BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
THE MARY . — PAPERS. 
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po eee an A yer appropriate pony in 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


TO 


Harper's Magazine 


AND 


Harper's 


Young People. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


** THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The SzventietH Voivme will begin with the 
Number for December, 1884. 





The Volume of Harrer’s New Montaxiy Mac- 
AZINE, beginning in December, will conclude its 
thirty-fifth year. The oldest periodical of its 
type, it is yet, in each new volume, a new Maga- 
zine, not simply because it presents fresh sub- 
jects and new pictures, but also and chiefly be- 
cause it steadily advances in the method itself 
of magazine making. 

It is the best Magazine for the home. Touch- 
ing home taste and culture at every point, and 
bringing to every hearthstone argosies of wealth 
from all lands, and the richest treasures of im- 
agination and art, it never intrudes an element 
of disturbance or controversy, 

The leading writers and artists in America 
and England contribute to the pages of Han- 
pen’s Maacazine, Ite illustrated descriptive 
articles:cover every portion of the world, and 
every subject of social interest in the depart- 
raents of industry, science, art, literature, and 
polity. The illustrations alone in Hanrzn’s 
Macazine during the past year cost over eighty 
thousand dollars. They are the wonder of our 
time. Its serial novels are the best published, 
and ite short stories are unsurpassed. While, 
in many ways, it takes the very color and super- 
ficial impress of its time, there is no periodical 
in which to so great an extent the newer, larger, 
and deeper currents of the world’s life are rep- 
resented. 

In circulation, in America and abroad, it leads 
all other periodicals of its class. 

Entering upon a new year, the publishers of 
Hanprer’s MaGcazine repeat the promise they 
have made at the beginning of every year—a 
promise which will surely be performed—of con- 
tinued improvement in the future. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


A model of what a family periodical should be— 
Daily Evening Traveler, Boston, 

Of all the magazines, this maintains the highest 
standard of uniform excellence.— Ezaminer, N. Y. 

As remarkable for its pictorial beauty as for the 
attractiveness of its literary contents.— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Hanper’s Magazine ranks first in the world in cir- 
culation. Its history isa large part of the literary 
history of the nineteenth century in America—N. Y. 
Journal af Commerce. 

Ite illustrations are as superb as its articles are va- 
ried, racy, and instructive.—Christian at Work, N. ¥ 

Its typography, ite engravings, its reading, its gen- 
eral make-up, leave few things to be desired. The 
publishers are determined not to permit any to sur- 
pass them. Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

Brimful of seasétiable’ and délightful reading.—J. 
Y. Observer. 

Happen’s MaGazineE keeps up its reputation as a 

riodical fully ab tt of the times not only in the 
matter of seasonable topics, but in the newest inven- 
tions in art letter press.—Cleveland Leader. 








The Volumes of Hanper’s Macazine for three 
years back, in cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $3.00 each ; or, 
in half-calf binding, on receipt of $5.25each. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls, 
Subscription per Year, $2.00. 





The S1xta Votume commenced with the Num- 
ber issued November 4th, 1884. 





Hanren’s Youna Prorrx is about to be pub- 
lished in London, Its subscribers are found 
wherever the English language is spoken, and 
the extraordinary rapidity with which this wide 
circulation has been gained is due to the obvious 
fact that its publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense to secure for it the very best liter- 
ary and artistic work. 

Ita serial and short stories have all the dra- 
matic interest that juvenile fiction can possess, 
are of superior literary quality, and wholly free 
from ali that is pernicious or vulgarly sensa- 
tional, Pastors and teachers have united in 
commending it warmly to parents and guardians, 
as an invaluable means of informing the minds 
and elevating the tastes of the young people 
under their care. The humorous’ stories, arti- 
cles, and pictures are full of innocent fun, with- 
out a trace of coarseness, 

The papers on natural history and other scien- 
tific subjects, travel, and the facts of life, are by 
writers whose names give the best possible as- 
surance of accuracy and value. The historical 
stories, biographical tales, and anecdotes are 
most attractively presented. 

Papers on athletic sports, games and pastimes 
give full instructions with respect to those sub- 
jects, and fine pictures, representing the work 
of the foremost artists and engravers on wood, 
lavishly illustrate its pages. 

In all mechanical respects Hanrrer’s Youna 
Preorie is as attractive as fine paper, legible 
type, and skillful priuting can make it. There 
is nothing cheap about it but its price. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of 
five-cent stamp. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


In purity of tone, beauty of illustration, and in 
variety of attractive, entertaining, and instructive 
contents of the highest literary merit, it is unexcelled, 
and deserves a place in every home blessed with chil- 
dren, whose lives it will make better and brighter 
with its weekly visits.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

This charming little paper is a weekly feast of good 
things to the boys and girls in every family which it 
visits.—Brooklyn Union. 

Hazrer's YouNG Peorxe is the best weekly for 
children in America.—Southwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, 

One of the most popular children's periodicals in 
the country.—San Francisco Argonaut. 

It overflows with stories, poems, anecdotes, instruc- 
tive articles, pictures, and everything else in its line 
that can be thought of to make children happy, mer- 
ry and wise: and it will bear reading over again many 
times without losing its freshness, vivacity, or power 
to charm.—Providence Journal. 

Ganren'’s Youna Prorxe coutinues to lead the 
weekly publications for youth throughout the coun- 
try, and probably throughout the,world.—The Living 
Church, Chi 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volumes II., III., [V., and V., with Index to 
each volume. Price $3.50each. Volume L., o# 
of print. 











HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... 


svcccccccccocccc OF Lear, G4 00 





HARPER’S WEEELY.......::-sssssssssssssssceecersesssevesserserserssssenne ff 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.........:ccsessesssssssesssersreesresssenses 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 numbers)...“ 


Postage Free to all Subscribers 


10 00 


in the United States and Canada. 


When no times specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current number. 
4@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four 
thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square. New York. 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York, as Second-class Mai] Matter. 








‘*EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHIOH PROVETH OUR Hearts.” 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1884. 


NUMBER 1878. 








The Independent, 
= Table of Contents, see Page 16. 











THE GIFT OF GRAPES. 
A LEGEND OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 





BY HELEN JAOKSON (H. H.). 





Tue desert sun was sinking red ; 
Hot as at noon the light it shed. 


Bareheaded, on the scorching sands, 
Macarius knelt with claspéd hands, 


And prayed as he had prayed for years, 
With smitings and with bitter tears. 
‘‘Good Hermit, here !”—A hand outstretched—- 
It was 98 if an angel fetched 
The purple clusters, dewy blue— 
‘* Good Hermit, here! These grapes for you!” 
Swift swept the rider by. The grapes 
Lay at the Hermit’s feet. ‘‘ Like shapes 
‘* Of magic, sent to tempt my sense,” 
Macarius thought. ‘‘Sathanas! Hence!” 
He cried. I will not touch nor taste. 
Yet, were’t not wrong such fruit to waste?” 
He paused. ‘I'll leave it at his door, 
My neighbor, who with illness sore 
‘Ts like to die. He may partake, 
Andsin not. Ay, for Jesus’ sake, 
‘* T will his dying lips beseech, 
Command, as if I were his leech.” 
Thus speaking, trembling as he spoke, 
Such parched desire within him woke, 
To taste the grapes, he swiftly ran, 
And, kneeling by the dying man, 
Held up the clusters, crying : ‘‘ See, 
O, Brother! ‘These were given me, 
‘*T may not eat them; I am strong ; 
But thou—it were for thee no wrong. 
“Thy fever they will cool, allay ; 
Thy failing strength revive and stay.” 
Reproachful turned the dying eyes, 
The whispers came like dying sighs : 
“ Brother thou mights’t do better deed 
Than tempt the dying in his need, 
“Thy words are but the Devil’s mesh, 
To snare at last my carnal flesh !” 
Silent, Macarius went his way. 
Untouched the purple clusters lay 
Beside the dying Hermit’s bed. 
They found them there who found him dead— 


Two brother Hermits who each morn, 
Water and bread to him had borne. 

“ He drinks of living waters now,” 
They pious said, and smoothed his brow, 
And prayed, and laid him in the ground, 
Envying the rest that he had found. 
The purple grapes still lying there, 
Filled with sweet scent the desert air. 


“Where could these luscious clusters grow?” 
“*He tasted not,” they whispered low : 


“But fairer fruit glads now his eyes; 

He feasts to-day in Paradise.” 
On each a longing silence fell. 

‘Brother! They tempt our souls to Hell !” 
Cried one. The other: “ Ay! How weak 
Our flesh ! Strange that so long we seek 

“In vain to dull its carnal sense. 

Brother, we'll bear these clusters hence, 
“That aged Hermit, in the cave, 

Perchance these grapes his life might save 
“Thou know’st, but yesterday, ’twas said, 

He starves ; eats neither pulse nor bread.” 


Slow braiding bagkets, in his door, 
The aged Hermit sat, his store 





Of rushes and his water jar 
In reach. He heard their steps afar, 


And, as they nearer drew, up-raised 
His well-nigh sightless eyes, and gazed 


Bewilderedly, ‘‘Eat, Father, eat!” 
The Brothers cried, and at his feet, 


Rev’rent, the purple clusters laid. 
Trembling, but stern, the right hand made 


Swift gesture of reproof. ‘Away !” 
In feeble voice, he cried: ‘‘And pray 


“To be forgiven! Heinous sin 
Is his who lets temptation in.” 


Meek-bowed, the Brothers turned to go. 
“Stay!” said the Hermit, whispering low : 


‘«Leave them not here to tempt my sight. *. 
I may not eat, Some other might. 


‘As each man thinketh in his heart, 
So must he reckon duty’s part. 


‘*Mayhap some brother, in sore strait, 
Even this hour doth sit and wait, 


‘To whom God sends these clusters sweet 
By your pure hands, Be true! Be fleet!” 


From cave to cave, from cell to cell. 
The Brothers did their errand well. 


In Nitria’s desert, Hermits then 
By scores were dwelling, holy men, 


Mistaken saints, who thought to save 
Their souls, by making life a grave. 


From cave to cave, from cell to cell, 
The Brothers did their errand well. 


At every Hermit’s feet they laid 
The tempting grapes, in vain, nor stayed 


Till, at the desert’s utmost bound, 
Macarius’s cell they joyful found- 


Macarius, oldest, holiest saint 
Of all the desert. Weary, faint, 


They knelt before him, ‘Father, see 
These grapes! They must be meant for thee! 


‘These many days we bear them now; 
And yet they do not withered grow. 


‘No Brother will so much as taste. 
’T was Isidore who bade us haste 


‘To find the man to whom God sent 
The luscious gift. They must be meant 


‘*For thee. Thou art the last.” ‘ Ay,” seid 
The good Macarius, flushing red 


With holy joy. ‘‘Ay; meant for me, 
As token of the constancy 


“Of all our Brothers. Blessed day 
Is this, my Brothers! Go your way! 


“Christ fill your souls with lasting peace ! 
The time is near of my release.” 


Then, kneeling on the scorching rands, 
He stretched toward Heaven his claspéd hands, 


And prayed, as he had prayed for years, 
With smitings and with bitter tears. 


Untouched, the grapes lay glowing there, 
Filling with sweet scent the desert air. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 


THE YEARLY THANKSGIVING. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
BisHor oF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 











Wuart the festival was once, how it used 
to be kept, how and why it has become for 
the most part another thing, whether the 
vanished charm and faded glory can be 
restored in the same or other forms—on 
these questions we have nothing to add to 
what has been said by antiquarians, ro- 
mancers and poets more than once. We 
hold—as doubtless many children of the 
Pilgrims do—a picture of that departed 
jubilee among the private treasures of a 
grateful memory. The outward frame and 
scene survive still, with nearly unchanged 
features, in a New England valley—domi- 





cile, old-fashioned furniture, open fire-places 
and andirons, the clock that has ticked the 
seconds of a century and closed many a 
frolic of children with the stroke of nine, 
garret, cellar, Indian relics, elm trees, 
garden, well, orchard, corn-fields, the 
brook behind the hill, the indoor heir- 
looms of six generations, all invested and 
hallowed with traditions and reminiscences 
that repeople every nook and corner of the 
place and bring tears to the eyes. Dear, 
venerable faces, crowned with white, look 
through the shadows of the past, without a 
vuice. There were written, in the quaint 
library, on Summer days, nearly thirty 
years ago, some of the papers in a friendly 
controversy with the accomplished Dr. 
Thompson, for the columns of Tur INDE- 
PENDENT, of which he must have been then 
an editor. Would that we could take by 
the hand such of its present readers as 
never saw, but would like to know, just what 
the New England Feast of Tabernacles was 
in its perfection in an old Puritan home- 
stead, and lead them tothe spot, and, turning 
the key in the solid cherry south door, show 
them, step by step, room by room, article 
by article, how everything looked and 
was done. Every Summer no little time is 
spent in restoring and preserving it all in 
its precious integrity, and so restoring that 
the new thing shall look as much as it can 
like the old one. With the woodwork a 
handy carpenter makes this quite possible. 
Can anybody tell us how it can be done 
with the hardware—the latches, locks and 
hinges? Our Thanksgiving would be a 
reality, and there would be enough to fill 
the heart brimful, if there were nothing of 
it but that silent legacy and the recollec- 
tion of a score of happy Thanksgiving an- 
niversaries kept there. 

Not only each generation, but each dec- 
ade, in these swift and tossing times, has 
its subjects, its own phases of the everlast- 
ing truth. We only propose now to put 
down in short space four thoughts which 
might, perhaps, in some mind grow into 
fruitful meditations. 

I. A worse calamity than any decay of 
romantic delight or genial customs belong- 
ing to the celebration, would be the shut- 
ting out of God from it. Do not some 
tendencies threaten us with that terrible 
loss? There is no historical thanksgiving 
without the house of God, the Word of 
God, the family worship of God, the 
‘* grace” spoken to God at the table, mak- 
ing the meal religious. Can anybody pre- 
tend that the occasion is bettered, whether 
in gladness or fitness, by leaving any of thuse 
godly elements out? Shamefacedness about 
piety, faithless fashions, worldliness, hurry, 
untimely sleep, politics, unholy toilets, the 
shallow sneers of an irrational rationalism, 
crowd them aside and leave a thanksgiv- 
ing that is unthankful. What kind of men 
are they, be they elder sons or younger 
sons, who take the gifts, make merry over 
the bounty, smack their lips at the supper, 
eat the fat and drink the sweet, but speak 
not a word to the providing Father—take 
no notice of his presence, forget him? This 
may not be express disbelief or avowed 
atheism, but it is the meanness of ingrati- 
tude and a pretty sure sign that the senses 
bave won their vulgar triumph over the 
spirit. It is in the power of men and 
women who really believe to contribute to 
a restoration of faith by. a consistent and 
open honoring of the Giver of all good and 
Keeper of all life at this cheerful observ- 
ance, refusing to empty the very name of 


its meaning. They cannot surely hold that 
‘* gratitude is the sense of favors expected.” 

Il. With the elevation of society and 
the advance of a Christian civilization 
men come to appreciate more and more the 
higher reasons for gratitude. Though this 
is eminently a return of praise for the fruits 
of the earth, it is not that exclusively. The 
Massachusetts settlers, substituted a thanks- 
giving for a proposed fast on account of 
the arrival of a ship with supplies from the 
mother country. But the ship brought 
more than eatables and better cheer than 
wine. Probably the progress of knowl- 
edge and moral refinement in a community 
might be marked with considerable accuracy 
by taking note of its relative estimate of 
the goods ia its possession, the items of its 
material, intellectual and spiritual estate. 
From the savage, with his mouth full of 
meat and a half-conscious sense of obliga- 
tion to the hand that bestows it, up to 
scholars, profoundly thankful for revela- 
tions of wisdom, for the faculty of inven- 
tion, for the harmonies of the universe, to 
Arnold, thanking God in his last hours for 
pain, and victorious saints lauding him for 
a vision of his mysteries, is a long way. 
This feast-day may well set many people 
to thinking over the comparative worth of 
the several ingredients in their satisfaction. 
Preachers will lead their hearers to trains 
of thought stretching far beyond the sphere 
of animal indulgence, pointing out some 
occasions of devout acknowledgment 
which, a hundred years since, no sermon 
could have mentioned, because then no 
sun had ripened them and the earth had 
not widened to give them room, 

III. It is true, however, that, being a kind 
of harvest-home, the festival does most fit- 
ly turn attention to the productiveness of 
Nature and the processes of natural law. 
There are grounds of reason, as well as rit- 
ual, for preseuting oblations from garden 
and farm on that day before the Lord in 
his sanctuaries. Why, then, should there 
not be some special recognition of what 
study and science have done to unfold the 
immense secret of the constant connection 
between the creation and the Personal 
Creator? Why should not thinking Christians 
give humble and hearty thanks, that, after 
a period of jealousy and panic, not only 
has the reconciliation of science and faith 
begun, but that everyday science is afford- 
ing to faith, in every department of inves- 
tigation, from the least to the greatest, 
magnificent illustrations of the ceaseless 
working of God in the things that he has 
made? The subject opens many lines of 
demonstration, and they are all germane to 
this annual appointment of the civil author- 
ity and the Church. A year which has 
brought to the eyes and minds of thous- 
ands in this country two such vital books 
as the Duke of Argyle’s ‘‘ Unity of Nature” 
and Drummond’s ‘Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World” ought not to pass without 
an increased confidence in their cause on 
the part of believers in the creed of the ages. 
There are many Psalms that these inter- 
pretations of the oneness between the 
heavens and the earth might put anew on 
the lips of the wisest worshipers. 

1V. With the personal fatherhood of 
God, in scriptural and historic Christianity, 
stands the fact of the Incarnation. Be- 
tween the doctrine reposing on that fact 
and appropriate themes for the jubilant 
day before us it is not difficult. to trace a 
direct relation. Even if we persist in mak- 





ing ita day of blessings for the body, we 
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know that it was by taking a human body 
like ours that Christ entered into all the 
experience of humanity, shared in home 
joys and domestic greetings, bore our 
sicknesses, and sanctifies our physical life. 
To that primal mystery in our religion we 
are to look for the true law of righteous- 
ness, which is so sorely needed to purify 
marriage and purge away its abuses, to 
guard the family, to dispel the delusions 
which separate matter from the soul, to 
forbid and check effectually the abomina- 
tions of intemperance, licentiousness and 
gluttony. Man’s body can never gain ils 
due dignity and honor till its sacredness is 
found in the body of the Lord, till it is 
made a temple for the Holy Ghost, and till 
iis disciples learn that, whether they eat or 
lrink, they are to do it in his name and for 
his glory. 


Synacuse, N. Y, 
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SOME NOTES ON SOUTHERN LIT- 
ERATURE. 


A GROUP OF SHORT STORY WRITERS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Mr. Jog: Cnaanpier Harris, in his story, 
‘*At Teague Poteet’s,” has given us a 
Southern short story, which exhales the 
genuine North-Georgian fragrance. When 
I first read it in the Century, \t was like re- 
visiting that rugged country, between the 
Hog Mountain and the Pine-Log, where I 
spent so many happy years of childhood 
and youth. The story is thoroughly well 
imagined, and the dialect is good, a little 
too good, just about in the measure that 
the local coloring of Mr. Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s stories of the Tennessee moun- 
tains is too soft and dreamy 

I have a theory that an artist succeeds 
best who makes his studies ‘‘ on the spot,” 
and his finished pictures in some place en- 
tirely removed from the scenes he depicts. 
[t is the function of the writer of a short 
atory closely to group his figures, carefully 
cull and mass his details, indicate his 
heavy shadows and shades with a free hand, 
and to “stack on” his high-lights with 
Chinese white, so to speak. In a word, 
the short story is nothing if not an impres- 
sionist sketch of the novel or romance 
which might be built out of the same mate- 
rials. Mr. Harris bas not failed to com- 
prehend this condensed-novel theory, but 
he has not condensed enough. Charm- 
ng as “At Teague Poteet’s” is, it would 
ve been better, lopped of about one- 
third of its bulk. As a dramatic 
sketch, faithfully wrought from North- 
Georgia mountain life, the story is the very 
best, and, on its general merits, it has to 
be ranked above the stories of Craddock 
and Johnston, whilst in the point of mere 
literary finish, Mr. Craddock’s work is in- 
comparably the best yet done in the South. 
If Bret Harte had never written a short 
story, ‘‘At Teague Potcet’s” would be 
enough to immortalize Mr. Harris. Not 
that Harte’s stories seem to have suggested 
Mr. Harris’s work; the reason lies in the 
universal kinship of mountaineers. How 
faithfully Teague Poteet is sketched from 
the original I know from personal observa- 
tion; and this faithfulness of rendering 
must have a powerful charm for the many 
readers who have never been intimately 
acquainted with genuine flesh-and-blood 
North-Georgian moonshiners. For me it 
has the charm of truth, clothed in the 
colors of Mr. Harris’s palette. I once rode 
on a barrel of whisky from a point in 
Pickens County to the town of Calhoun in 
Gordon County, Georgia. Now I was cer- 
tainly not a moonshiner myself; but I rode 
on that barrel nearly all night with the 
knowledge that it was full of ‘‘ mounting 
jew” (mountain dew) whisky, upon which 
no revenue would ever be paid. The man 
who drove the wagon in which I bestrode 
the barrel was Teague Poteet, or at the 
furthest remove, his brother. I had known 
him from my boyhood. Mr. Harris may 
never have seen him; but the picture of 
Teague is a photograph of him. In the 
times of my adventure, things were in no 
very settled state throughout that moun- 
tain region, and I remember that, as we 
drove into Calhoun by the Dry Valley road, 
we met a squad of- horseman, dressed in 
picturesque style, who greeted us with; 

‘* Hello! Somethin’ fresh; eh?” 

They were a detachment of the Cedar 





Creek Boys, well known in Calhoun and 
vicinity. 

By the way, Mr. R. M. Johnston must 
have got the material for his admirable 
story, “The Various Languages of Little 
Billy Moon,” from Gordon County. There 
was a queer little man, by the name of Wil- 
liam Moon, who used to come into Calhoun, 
and geton a spree. He was a typical 
mountaineer, and called himself, when in- 
toxicated, Little Billy. In fact, we all 
knew him as Little Billy Moon. In the 
Spring or 1868 he was killed by one of his 
associates, a deaf man, in the principal 
street of Calhoun. The killing was acci- 
dental, resulting from a kick administered 
in a maudlin scuffle. | offer these incidents 
because, in my mind, they give force to the 
assertion when I say that Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Johnston have been true to their mod- 
els in giving us these singularly charming 
short stories of Nortb-Georgian life. If 
Mr. Johnston actually studied Little Billy 
Moon, he did it well, as many a person in 
Calhoun and its vicinity would testify. So 
of Teague Poteet, a masterly piece of real- 
ism (quite unique in Southern literature) 
which IT feel sure was manufactured from 
the raw materials gathered on the spot. 

It is singular that the three best writers 
of short stories in the South should group 
themselves in the hill region lying in East 
Tennessee and North Georgia. It is the 
old Cherokee country, with many pictur- 
esque Indian names clinging to its streams 
and mountains. There are Tallulah and 
Gonah and Tuccoa and Salliquoy and Chil- 
howee, and a hundred more of them, as 
well as Hog and Pine-Log and Buzzard 
Roost. The country is one full of grand 
landscapes and charming views. The peo- 
ple are not all like Teague Poteet or Little 
Billy Moon or Isaac Boker; some of them 
are persons of rare culture and of high 
social attainments. Senator Joseph E. 
Brown was born and reared, I believe, 
among the wildest of these hills, and I tell 
no secret when I say that he used to haul 
pine-knots into Canton on an ox-cart when 
he was alad. But to return to the stories 
and story-writers. 

Charles Egbert Craddock is a very decep- 
tive pseudonym, under cover of which a 
clever genius idealizes what it gathers from 
the Tennessee mountains. Mr. Craddock 
does not write like a Southerner to the 
manner born. There is a New England 
tang in his humor, and a dash of the 
Atlantic Monthly school in his literary 
style; but he has done the best literary 
work in short stories that has come out of 
the South since Poe died. He is not so 
realistic as Mr. Harris, and his details are 
not so well drawn as those by Mr. John- 
ston; but he handles his imagination, if I 
may so express it, with consummate skill, 
tinging all his incidents, figures and land- 
scapes with ideal colors. No practical ob- 
server, riding or walking through the Ten- 
nessee mountain country, will ever see 
things there as Craddock has represented 
them. He must be a poet who can catch 
from the scenes themselves the impres- 
sions embodied in ‘“ Drifting Down Lost 
Creek,” and in ‘*The Harnt that Walks 
Chilhowee.” The fact is that, in ‘‘Teague 
Poteet’s,” Mr. Harris has given a far more 
truthful local coloring than is to be found 
in any of Craddock’s stories; and yet the 
latter’s style is so full of warmth and fresh- 
ness—a morning fragrance—and these half- 
drowsy, half-crisp influences of mountain 
scenery, that no one, save him who has 
dwelt among the Cherokee and Tennessee 
hills, would question its descriptive truth- 
fulness. There is something in Craddock’s 
stories, however, that touches one with the 
feeling that a genius of no uncertain sort 
has wrought them; and this, too, despite a 
strong consciousness of the trick in the 
coloring. Mr. Harris’s sturdy sincerity of 
manner and of purpose makes it safe to 
rely upon him, as upon a historian, whilst 
Craddock cheats, like the poet that he is, 
with those lights and shadows that never 
were On sea or land. 

‘*Mingo,” Mr. Harri;’s last book, and the 
collection of short stories by Mr. Craddock, 
called ‘‘In the Tennessee Mountains,” when 
placed side by side with Mr. Johnston’s 
‘*Dukesboro Tales,” make up a strikingly 
notable group of literary pictures, fit to be 
ranked with the best performances of 
American genius, 





There is a spring in North Georgia, clear 
as Horace’s ‘‘Fons Bandusia,” and as cool- 
ing as Arethusa, whose beautiful Indian 
name, Cranetah, has been corrupted into 
‘*erane-eater” by the good mountaineers. 
A strong crystal mill-stream flows away 
from this spring down into the Coorawattee 
River. From this spring as a center, one 
might, with a comparatively short radius, 
circumsecribe the whole mountain region 
wherein Craddock, Harris, Johnston, ** Sut 
Lovengood,” and * Bill Arp” have gathered 
their humor, pathos, wit, and irony into 
some of the most ultra-American books 
ever printed. The provincial flavor is so 
sharp, the smack of freshness so marked in 
most of these performances, that I have 
grouped them to themselves. The short 
stories of Mr. George W. Cable, delicious 
as they are, appear to be studies made with 
a view to feeliug the way to such romances 
as the ‘‘ Grandissimes” and ‘‘Madame Del- 
phine,” rather than short stories proper. 

After all, the short story and the novelette 
may be better suited to Southern genius 
than those performances requiring ‘‘ sus- 
tained effort.” Mr. Johnston made a good 
story of ‘‘Old Mark Langston”; but it is 
the padding that gives the book its bulk. 
So, in Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Dr. Sevier,” one feels 
the story’s current running rather aimlessly, 
and wonders why it shouldn’t just as well 
ripple on forever, and close with ‘“‘to be 
continued.” Cable, however, charms one 
even with his padding-stuff; for, like the 
mocking-bird, he jumbles together all sorts 
of musical, haunting echoes. What a 
strong short story is suggested by the ac- 
count of Bras Coupée in the ‘‘ Grandis- 
simes”’! 

Mr. Aldrich, in ‘‘ Pére Antoine’s Date- 
Palm,” has given us an exquisite example 
of how « Northerner may use a Southern 
subject with effect in a short story; but he 
handled Miss Daw with a steadier nerve 
than he did the date-palm. In fact ‘‘ Mar- 
jorie Daw,” by Aldrich, ‘Jean a Poque- 
lin,” by Cable, “The Harnt that Walks 
Chilhowee,” by Craddock, the story, ‘‘At 
Teague Poteet’s,” by Harris, and ‘‘ The 
Jonce Trammel Compromise,” by Johnston, 
are instances of the highest reach of Amer- 
ican genius in short-story writing. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 
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THANKSGIVING AMONG THE POL- 
ITICIANS. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, LL.D. 





Ir is to be expected that our Democratic 
brethren will keep the feast this year with 
unusual cheerfulness. Twenty-four years 
of hope deferred must often have dulled 
their appetites for the Thanksgiving turkey. 
But now that the desire has come, their 
merry-making will be unstinted. It is to 
be hoped that some sense of the responsi- 
bility of power will temper their hilarity, 
and that their thoughts of the future, on 
this Thanksgiving Day, may not all be of 
loaves and fishes. 

To the great majority of honest Republi- 
cans this festival will wear an unwonted 
shade of gloom. The party to which they 
belong, and which they have long regarded 
as the only trustworthy custodian of the 
national honor and prosperity, has lost 
control of the Executive department of the 
Government. A very large share of all 
these voters have no recollection of ever 
having lived under any other than a Re- 
publican administration. They are scarcely 
able to conceive of the Government as being 
in other hands. With those who are older, 
the recollections of the Civil War, and of 
the conflicts preceding it, form a stubborn 
element of suspicion and apprehension. 
The great mass of the Republicans enter- 
tain a distrust of the Democratic Party 
that is well-nigh invincible. This dis- 
trust has, of course, been strengthened 
and intensified in every possible way 
by campaign orators and editors. At 
the close of a bitter and exciting con- 
test, the Republicans have seen the power 
pass into the hands of their adversaries. 
They have been told, over and over again, 
with strenuous iteration and solemn em- 
phasis, that the success of the Democratic 
Party would involve the prostration of our 
industries, the ruin of our commerce, the 
utter corruption of the Executive branch of 
the Government, the complete suppression 
and practical re-enslavement of the blacks 





in the Southern States, and, possibly, the 
pensiouing of Confederate soldiers, and the 
payment of the war debts of the Southern 
States. These lasttwo calamities are not, 
probably, regarded as probable by the ma- 
jority of Republicans; the others are ap- 
prehended, with more or less solicitude by 
most of them. Under such circumstances, 
it is not to be expected that Thanksgiving 
Day will prove a very jubilant festival 
among good Republicans. Many of them 
will, no doubt, feel that a Fast Day would 
be much more appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances. It will not be easy for them 
to recall many reasons for thankfulness. 

At the risk of being pronounced a miser- 
able comforter, I venture to offer a word 
or two of reassurance to my desponding 
friends. Really, the case may not be quite 
so bad, after all, as some of them are think- 
ing. That it has its unwelcome and humil- 
iating aspects [am not at all disposed to 
deny. But we may all well hope that the 
President-elect is somewhat less black than 
he has been painted, and that, in this great 
hour of his opportunity, he will put his bad 
past utterly away from him, and live a 
blameless life in the sight of this nation. 
May we not also trust that the men whom 
he will call about him, and by whose counsel 
and aid his administration will be shaped, 
will be men with some sense of justice and 
honor, from whose hands the interests of 
the Government will take less detriment 
than some of us had feared. 


My first clear recollection of a Presiden- 
tial campaign reaches back to 1844. Well 
do I remember the heated talk of the 
Whigs, from whom my political knowledge 
was derived, respecting their Democratic 
opponents and the Democratic candidate. 
My childish mind was filled with the grav- 
est apprehension of the mischiefs that must 
ensue if Polk were elected. I felt perfectly 
sure that he was a dangerous man, and 
that, if he became President, ruin must 
speedily overtake the nation. Nor have | 
forgotten my surprise when my Whig friends 
and political instructors sat down, after the 
inauguration, with the Tribune in their 
hands, to read the first message of this bad 
man. I did not quite understand how they 
could peruse with such apparent equanim- 
ity what must be an evil communication. 
And when [heard them asking one another 
about it afterward, and heard the cheerful 
answers: ‘‘Pretty good!” ‘Talks like a 
sensible man!” ‘‘Guess he’ll make a very 
fair President, after all!” I received my 
first impression of the difference between 
the campaign view and the true view of 
national affairs—an impression that has 
never faded from my mind. Doubtless, it 
would gready conduce to the enjoyment of 
the Thanksgiving festival if good Republi- 
cans everywhere could manage to put out 
of their minds the somewhat heated rhet- 
oric of the campaign, and to look at the 
facts as they exist. 

The expectation that financial 1uin will 
result from the Democratic victory is 
hardly rational. It is easy to bring about 
great financial depression by talking in a 
lugubrious tone, and predicting all sorts of 
calamities. ‘‘ According to your faith” is 
the law of commercial as well as of spiritual 
life. If the Republican business men of 
this country unite in prophesying disaster, 
it will come speedily. Confidence is the 
basis of trade; and those who do what they 
can to impair confidence are helping to 
bring about financial ruin. Most of the 
leading business men are talking, however, 
in a much more sensible tone. I observe 
that a newspaper in Troy has interviewed 
alarge number of manufacturers, of both 
parties, and they are unanimous in express- 
ing the opinion that the election of Cleve- 
land will have no effect whatever, for good 
or evil, upon their industries. The tariff 
has been hotly discussed; but there is no 
clear difference of opinion between the 
two parties concerning it. If Mr. Blaine 
had been elected, the tariff would have 
been somewhat modified; now that Mr. 
Cleveland is elected, we may also expect 
that it will be modified; but the Democrats 
are too sagacious to make any sweeping 
reductions, by which business will be para- 
lyzed. We must give them credit for some 
common-sense. That the financial and in- 
dustrial affairs of the country will be rev- 
olutionized by the choice ot a Democratic 
President is not to be expected; certainly 
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the thing cannot be done without the co- 
operation of the Republican Senate. 

With respect, also, to the future of the 
Negro, the apprehensions of our Republi- 
can friends are more gloomy than rational. 
Among these poor people themselves there 
is, in some quarters, quite a panic, largely 
engendered by the outgivings of the cam- 
paign. Many of them have been made to 
believe that Democratic success would 
result in their 1e-enslavement; and they 
are full of anxiety and alarm. One who 
knows anything of the present state of 
opinion at the South knows that these fears 
are groundless. In those states of the 
South where the Negroes are receiving 
education and gaining property there is a 
large increase in the Negro vote. Their 
political power increases, and will increase, 
in exact proportion to the increase of their 
intelligence. As soon as they know enough 
to value and exercise their political rights 
they will assert their rights; and it is 
rather difficult, with all the governmental 
machinery in the world, to thrust political 
power into the hands of people who do not 
know enough about property to value it or 
rightly to use it. My own clear expectation 
is that the next four years will witness a 
great improvement in the social and politi- 
cal condition of the Southern Negroes; 
that the Southern whites, freed from the 
empty menace of executive interference, 
will cultivate kindlier relations with their 
humbler neighbors; that such resolutions 
as those lately passed at the great Demo- 
cratic jubilee at Savannah, promising justice 
and equal rights to all citizens, white or 
black, will often find expression; and that, 
through the necessary political readjust- 
ments at the South the Negro will steadily 
come to his own. 

It is, however, the fate of the party, 
almost as much as the fate of the 
Negro or of the nation, that concerns many 
good Republicans. The party has met a 
mortifying defeat. Is this the beginning of 
its decline and fall? A kind of sacredness 
attaches to the organization. It is identified 
with so much that is honorable and glori- 
ous in the history of the nation that the 
thought of its extinction is intolerable; 
and the question respecting the future of 
the party is one that causes them great 
anxiety. 

There has been, perhaps, something too 
much of this worship of the organization 
among Republicans, and one lesson that 
they need to learnis that parties were made 
for men, and not men for parties; that the 
organization is only an instrument, through 
which good government is to be secured, 
and that whenever it fails to produce this 
result it is as foolish to waste any sentiment 
upon it as upon a clock that will not go, 
or an auger that will not bore. 

The question what is to become of the 
Republican Party is, nevertheless, one that 
is of considerable interest to many men in 
this country who did not, at the late elec- 

tion, vote for its candidates. They are men 
who have hitherto acted, generally, with the 
party, because its policy has, in the main, 
commended itself to their judgment, and its 
candidates to their confidence. It is not 
doubted that many thousands of these men 
are scattered throughout the country. Gov- 
ernor Cleveland received the votes of some 
of them, Mr. St. John of more; but the 
great majority of them desire to affiliate 
neither with the Democrats nor with the 
Prohibitionists. Will they return to the 
Republican ranks? It is not easy to an- 
swer. Much will depend on the course 
taken by Republican organs and managers. 
It seems to be the present policy to force 
them out of the party. The most violent 
language is continually applied to them. 
They are denounced, on every hand, as 
cranks, fanatics, Pharisees and sore-heads— 
the vocabulary of vituperation is exhausted 
upon them. There is a pitiful amusement 
in all this for a philosophic on-looker; but 
the question naturally arises in his mind 
whether it is good policy; just how much 
these wrathy organists and orators expect 
to gain by it? The class of persons at 
whom these missiles are hurled are not 
likely to be hurt by them or badly scared. 
The great majority of them are persons 
who have no axes to grind and no favors 
to ask of the politicians. A letter lies before 
me from 4 well-beloved and greatly-honored 


says: ‘‘I voted for St. John; so did eight 
of our club”; and he gives me their names. 
It is a club of fifteen ministérs, in the heart 
of Massachusetts; and it is probable that 
none of the eight ever before voted any 
other than the Republican ticket at a Presi- 
dential election. Out of another miinis- 
terial club of seventeen of the ablest and 
best clergymen of New York City, fifteen 
refused to vote for the Republican candi- 
date. These gentlemen, who are not soli- 
tary, are neither cranks nor sore-heads. In 
voting as they did they exercised their best 
judgment, and followed their consciences. 
It may be judicious to continue the abuse 
which has been heaped upon such men 
throughout the campaign; to insist that 
every man who refused to vote for Mr. 
Blaine was either a foolor a Pharisee. This 
is a matter for the ‘‘ loyal” Republicans 
themselves to decide. The present funeral 
is wholly under their direction, and they 
must manage it to suit themselves. Toone 
who is not a politician, and who has never 
learned the politician’s ways of getting peo- 
ple to unite and work together, it would 
appear that the exercise of a little tolera- 
tion toward those voters who declined to 
support a candidate to them objectionable, - 
might be good policy. 

At all events, I venture to drop the sug- 
gestion as a bit of worldly wisdom that the 
wise may ponder while they chew the bitter 
herb of defeat at the Thanksgiving dinner. 
If the future of the Republican Party is to 
any man an object of great solicitude, let 
him reflect that its fortunes will be re- 
trieved and promoted thuch less surely by 
abusing men for not supporting it in the 
past than by showing them good reasons 
why they should support it in the future. 
CoLumbus, O, 
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NAMES IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
HUDSON. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 








Tuere is, probably, nowhere in America 
such an admixture of languages in the 
names of places as in the vicinity of the 
Hudson River, along its whole course from 
the wilderness to the sea, from its springs 
among the lofty mountain ranges of primi- 
tive rocks in northern New York until it 
loses itself in the bosom of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Dutch, the English, the French, 
and the Indians huve all contributed to the 
nomenclature of this region. 

Two languages may frequently be found 
in the separate syllables of a name. For 
example, Fishkill is compounded of the 
Dutch and English languages. Fish is the 
English of the Dutch Visch, and Kill or Kil 
is the Dutch of the English Oreek. The 
name of this stream is often written and 
spoken of tautologically, Fishkill Creek. 
There are also many corruptions of original 
names, as well as errors in orthography, 
arising from a want of knowledge of the 
origin of a name, or from contractions or 
the fusion of one name with another. I 
propose to give, from a long list of names 
so characterized, only a few conspicous 
examples. 

The river itself, rising among mountain 
peaks more than four thousand feet above 
the sea level, has borne various titles. The 
Indians, who gave significant names to 
places and things, called it respectively 
Ca-ho-ha-ta-tea, Shat-e-muck, and Ma-hic- 
an-ittuck, according to its signification in 
the different languages and dialects. The 
Iroquois, on the upper waters of the river, 
called it the Ca-ho-ha-ta-tea, and the Mohi- 
caps, on its middle portions gave it the 
title of the Shat-e-muck, both names having 
the same _ signification—‘‘ Ever-flowing 
water.” On the upper portion of the river 
it continually runs swiftly, and, in its slug- 
gish lower portion, it unceasingly feels 
the eternal pulsations of the ocean, in the 
ebb and flow of the tides, for one hundred 
and sixty miles. The Delawares, and other 
more southern tribes, called the river the 
Ma-hic-an-ittuck, ‘‘the place of the Mohi- 
cans.” 

The Dutch, in whose service Henry Hud- 
son was employed when he discovered the 

river, named it Mauritius, in honor of their 
famous Prince Maurice, of Nassau, and so 
it was officially called until the English 
wrested the domain of New Netherland 
from the Hollanders, in 1664. Hudson had 
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in allusion to the picturesque Highlands 
through which it flowed and the lofty Kats- 
berghs (‘‘ Catskill Mountains”) which he 
saw rising in their majesty a few miles west 
of the middle portion of the river. This 
title the French adopted. The Mauritins 
soon became popularly known as the North 
River (because it flowed, from an unknown 
region in the north), especially after Cor- 
nelius Hendricksen explored Delaware Bay 
and River, in 1616, and named the stream 
above the site of Philadelphia, on the south- 
western borders of New Netherland, the 
South River, to distinguish it from the 
Mauritius, or North River. After the con- 
quest, the English, jealous of the fame ot 
Hudson (who was an Englishman), and 
their own asserted rights as discoverers, 
called it Hudson’s River, and so engraved 
it on their maps. That title, with a slight 
modification, it has borne ever since, shar- 
ing the honor, however, with its older 
name, North River, until a comparatively 
recent period. Now it is known only asthe 
Hudson River. It forms a living, ever- 
beautiful, and perpetual monument to the 
memory of its discoverer. 
The original larger political divisions of 
the province of New York were made late 
in the seventeenth century, and were only 
eight in number, namely: Albany, Duch- 
ess, Ulster, Orange, Westchester, Rich- 
mond, Kings and Queens counties—all, ex- 
cepting the last three named, lying on the 
borders of the Hudson. The titles of all 
but Westchester were given in honor of 
members of the Stuart dynasty, then reign- 
ing in Great Britain. 
Charles II, claiming New Netherland 
(now New York) as a possession of the 
Crown, obtained by the asserted right of 
discovery, gave the domain to his elder 
brother, James, who was Duke of York, 
Albany and Ulster.. The three kingdoms of 
the realm, England, Scotland and Ireland, 
honored him with these titles, and they 
are borne respectively by three river counties 
of the state, New York, Albany and Ulster. 
These political divisions were made in 
1688, before James became King. Duch- 
ess County was so named in compliment to 
the Duke’s wife, the Duchess of York, Al- 
bany and Ulster. Orange County honors 
the name of the Princess Mary, a daughter 
of the Duke and wife of the Prince of Or- 
ange who became King William III of Eng- 
land. Richmond was the title of one of 
Charles’s sons; and the King and the Queen 
were honored in the names of Kings and 
Queens Counties. Putnam, Greene, Wash- 
ington and Warren, also on the Hudson, 
were organized after the Revolution, and 
have the names of patriots eminent in the 
history of that struggle. Washington 
County, organized in 1784, had been named 
Charlotte, in compliment to the Queen of 
George III. Rensselaer and Saratoga are 
also on the Hudson, the former perpetuat- 
ing the Albany patroon, and the latter sig- 
nifying *‘ sparkling water.”” The name of 
Albany was given to a little Dutch trading 
village on the west bank of the Hudson, 
near the head of tide-water. The Indians 
had named it Skenectada, signifying ‘ be- 
yond the pine plains,” and the Dutch 
called it Beverswyck, ‘‘ beaver’s retreat.” 
A notable illustration of the corruption 
ot a name, and its taking the place, abso- 
lutely, of the pure title, is found in that of 
Schroon, the title of a township, village, 
mountain, lake and river (the latter form- 
ing the eastern branch of the Hudson), in a 
beautiful valley west of Lakes Champlain 
and George. Summer tourists in northern 
New York, have, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, strolled over Ca-wa-nvot, a rugged 
island of a hundred acres, beautified by the 
hand of art, and named Isola Bella, lying 
like a precious gem in the bosom of Schroon 
Lake. The lake itself is a charming 
sheet of water, ten miles in length, fed by a 
cluster of ponds among the mountains bigh 
above it. Its copious outlet, forming the 
Schroon River, flows about thirty miles, 
and unites with the Western branch of the 
Hudson, in a great valley between the 
Thunder’s Nest and other rugged hills, near 
Warrensburg. 





given it the title of River of the Mountains, 


Schroon is a corruption of Scarron 
(Scar-rén), the original name given to the 
lake, the mountain and the river. At about 
the middle of the last century, sume French 
officers, stationed at Fort St. Frederick, on 
Crown Point, while on a hunting and fish- 


= 
ing excursion among the group of moun- 
tains which lie piled between the Schroon 
Valley and Lake Champlain, discovered 
this beautiful lake. One of the officers, a 
young count, was an ardent admirer of the 
character and genius of Madame de Main- 
tenon, the accomplished widow of the fa- 
mous dramatist and comic poet, Paul 
Scarron, who became the morganatic 
queen of Louis XIV. The young officer 
proposed to christen the lake in honor of 
the poet’s widow. It was done. Standing 
on a jutting rock, the Count poured a flask 
of wine into the clear water, exclaiming: 
‘* Be thou henceforth known by the name 
of Scarron,” and then sang one of the 
sweetest songs of the poet. To the vulgar 
ear which’had never heard of Scarron the 
poet, the pronunciation of the name, the 
emphasis on the last syllable, sounded like 
Scroon, and so the beautiful lake and its 
surroundings have been called for more 
than a century. 

The first important tributary of the Hud- 
son, after the confluence of the Scarron 
and the West or Adirondack branch, bears 
the Indian name Sacandaga, signifying 
‘* drowned lands,” in allusion to the great 
marshes along its borders, Itis a rapid 
stream, flowing from the northwest, the 
outlet of lakes and ponds and swamps, in 
the wilderness region of Hamilton County. 
After a course of about seventy-five miles, 
it leaps into the Hudson over a gentle preci- 
pice near Luzerne. 

The Battenkill, another tributary of 
the Hudson, flowing rapidlydrom the hills- 
of Vermont, and entering the river after a 
picturesque fall near Schuylerville, is a 
notable example of a name entirely lost by 
contraction. A Dutchman named Barthol- 
omew Van Hoogeboom was the first settler 
at the mouth of this creek, and it was 
named Bartholomew’s Kill. He was usu- 
ally called Bart or Bat, and the creek was 
called Bat’s Kill. It now appears on our 
maps and in gazetteers, Battenkill, giving 
scarcely a hint of its origin. 

The Mohawk River, the most consider- 
able tributary of the Hudson, derives its 
name from the eastern and most powerful 
nation of the Iroquois Confederacy. It 
drains an immense territory, extending far 
into the interior of the State of New York, 
and mingles its waters with those of the 
Hudson at the head of tidal influences, after 
passing over a precipice about eighty feet 
in hight in a foaming stream nine hundred 
feet wide, a mile from its mouth. The 
cataract is called Cohoes, an Indian word of 
uncertain signification. 

In the river, a few miles below Albany, 
was once the famous Overslagh, the Dutch 
pame for ‘sand bar,” formed by sand 
brought by streams flowing in from the 
west and continually obstructing naviga- 
tion by shifting the channel. Sometimes a 
seore or more of sloops might be seen 
aground upon it, at low tide. The amount 
of profanity uttered by vexed skippers was 
sufficient to demoralize the whole neighhor- 
hood. It was called ‘‘ Marcy’s Farm,” be- 
cause Governor Marcy vetoed an act of 
the Legislature for its improvement. 

Kinderhook, Redhook and Crum Elbow 
are examples of the confounding of Dutch 
and English words and corruptions. The 
Dutch named the first Kinder Hoeck 
(‘Children’s Point”); the second, Roodt 
Hoeck (‘‘ Red Point”); and the third, Krom 
Elleboge (‘‘ Crooked Elbow”). Henry Hud- 
son, it is said, so named the first because of 
the many Indian children he saw on the 
point, near Stuyvesant’s Landing, gazing in 
wonder on his strange vessel. The second 
was so called because of a cranberry marsh, 
with its glowing red fruit, seen by Dutch 
skippers near Tivoli; and the third derived 
its name from asudden turn from and return 
to a straight line in theriver, at Hyde Park, 
Duchess County. The Dutch first syllable 
in Kinderhook is retained, and the last syl- 
lable is corrupted to hook, devoid of mean- 
ing. The English word Red has been sub- 
stituted for the Dutch word roodt in Red- 
hook, and the latter corrupted. The Dutch 
Krom (corrupted to Crum) is retained in 
the name at Hyde Park, while the last syl- 
lable is given in English. By such eombi- 
nations and corruptions all traces of the 
origin and meaning of names are lost, and 
our maps and gazetteers are made to abound 

with egregious errors, 
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origin and meaning of the titles of localities 
are often obscured. Claverack, a river 
town in Columbia County is an example. 
The Dutch skippers divided the waters of 
the river into thirteen ‘‘reaches,” or 
straight spaces for safe sailing, withouta 
turn. They called the bluff on which the 
city of Hudson stands, Het Klauvers—‘ the 
Clovers,” and the reach near, Het Klauser 
Rack-—the Clovers Reach. This name was 
given to the adjoining town, which has been 
corrupted into Claverack, which gives lit- 
tle indication of its origin or meaning. 

The Indians gave the Catskill Mountains 

the beautiful and significant name of On- 
ti-o-ra, ‘‘ Mountains of the Sky,” because, 
in some conditions of the atmosphere, they 
appear to a spectator near the river like a 
heavy cumulous cloud above the horizon. 
The Dutch called them Kats Berghs—Cats’ 
Mountains—because they were peopled 
with panthers and wild cats. For the same 
reason they named the stream which flows 
into the Hudson, near Catskill Village, 
Kats Kill—Cats’ Creek—and a tributary to 
it that comes down from the summits of 
the mountains, Katers Kill—the He Cats’ 
Creek. The maps and gazetteers give us 
tautologically, with a combination of Dutch 
and English words, ‘‘ Catskill Creek,” or 
Cats’ Creek Creek. 

Rondout, the port of the city of Kinge- 
ton, in Ulster County, is a corruption of 
the French word for a little fort—redoubte. 
The Dutch gave that name to the point at 
the mouth of _Rondout Creek, on which 
they built a litle fort, and also to the 
Creek. The stream became known as 
Runduit Kill. It is now corrupted to 
Rondout, an unmeaning word. 


The perpetuation of the erroneous orthog- 
raphy of Duchess, one of the river counties, 
is a notable illustration of the vitality of 
error when unrecognized or unchallenged. 
The county, as has been observed, was so 
named in compliment to the Duchess of 
York. Previous to the appearance of John- 
son’s Dictionary, in 1755, the title of the 
wife of a duke was spelled with a t— 
Dufchess—and so, of course, the name of 
Duchess County was spelled in all the 
records and documents and in popular use. 
Johnson adopted the orthography of the 
French, from which the word was derived-- 
duchesse—omitting the final e, and so it has 
been written in English ever since. Through 
a lack of information concerning the origin 
of the name of the county, or of indif- 
ference, and the careless habit of following 
predecessors without reflection, the name 
continued to be uniformly spelled with a ¢ 
until a few years ago, when attention was 
called to the subject. The error was im- 
mediately recognized as such by thought- 
ful minds, and among these the ¢ has been 
generally dropped. Two histories of the 
County, published within a few years, have 
used the proper orthography—Duchess. The 
Superintendent of the United States Census 
for 1880, recognizing the error, has spelled 
it correctly in his report. 

The name of Poughkeepsie on the Hud- 
son, is a conspicuous example of the un- 
trustworthiness of public records as au- 
thority for the correct orthography of 
names. It is spelled in forty-two different 
ways in the records of Duchess County, as 
follows: 

Pokeepsie, Pocapsey, Poughkepsie, Pe- 
capesy, Pecapsy, Pecapshe, Pochkeepsinck, 
Poeghkeepsing, Poeghkeepsingk, Poegh- 
keepsink, Pochkeepsey, Pochkeepsen, 
Pochkeepsy, Pochkepsen, Pochkyphsingh, 
Pokeepsy, Pockepseick, Pockepseng, Po- 


kepsing, Poghkeepsie, Poghkeepsinck, 
Poghkeepsing, Poghkepse, Poghkepsen, 
Poghkeepsink, Poghkeepson, Pogh. 


keepse, Pokeepsigh, Pokeepsingh, Po- 
keepsink, Pokeepsy, Pokepsinck, Pok. 
kepser, Poughkeepsey, Poukeepsie, 
Poukeepsy, Pikipsi, Picipsi, Pokepsie, Po- 
keepsie, Poughkeepsie. The orthography 
of the last form here given has been the 
standard, in use, during the present century. 

Iu is said Poughkeepsie is a corruption of 
A-po-keep-sipgk, a Delaware word signify- 
ing ‘‘safe and pleasant harbor.” A friend 
of the writer, who has made the Indian lan- 
guages a study, says the true orthography 
and pronunciation of the name is Poch. 
keep-sink, meaning ‘‘a safe place at 
the rock.” The topography of the river 
front of Poughkeepsie justifies this inter- 
pretation. 





The Wappinger’s Creek, a tributary of the 
Hudson a few miles below Poughkeepsie, 
flowing from the northeast, derives its name 
from the Wappinger or Wappingi Indians, 
a powerful tribal division of the Mohicans. 
In the Highland region, and below it to the 
verge of the great city that covers the 
Island of Man-na-hat-ta, at the mouth of 
the beautiful river, there is a plentiful ad- 
mixture of Dutch, English and Indian 
names of places. Just above the northern, 
entrance to this grand mountain range lies 
nestled in the bosom of Newburgh Bay, a 
small rocky island, dome-shaped, inhabited 
a few years ago by a fisherman, whose mild- 
ly insane wife imagined herself to be Queen 
Victoria and her husband the Prince Con- 
sort. Her realm was bounded by the peri- 
phery of the island. The Dutch skippers 
called it Pollepel (a ‘‘ladle”) because in 
shape it resembled that culinary imple- 
ment upturned. It retains that name. 
Fulton’s triumph with steam, over wind 
and tide, was achieved at that place in the 
river. The island would make a grand 
pedestal for a colossal statue of the great 
inventor, which might be seen by the mil- 
lions of passers by on land and water 
every year. 

At the northern entrance to the High- 
lands is the Boter Bergh (Butter 
Mountain) which, to the eyes of the 
prosaic Dutch skippers, resembled in 
form a huge lump of butter. It was called 
Butter Hill until the wand of the muse of 
poetry, in the hand of Willis, touched it, 
and it was happily transformed into its 
present title—The Storm King. At the 
lower entrance is the Donder Bergh 
(‘** Thunder Mountain”) so often hooded 
with black clouds during thunder-storms. 
Opposite this mountain is a rocky promon- 
tory, rising more than twelve hundred feet 
above the river. Antony de Hooges, Secre- 
tary of Rensselaerwyck, and father-in-law 
of Hamarnus Rutgers, the first of his race 
in America, had an enormous nose, and this 
promontory was named, in honor of that 
feature, Antonie’s Neus—Antony’s Nose. 

A little below the Highlands the river sud- 
denly expands into a broad sheet of water. 
The alluvial plain between its western 
shore and the broken mountains, the Dutch 
named Haverstroo (Oats Straw). It now 
bears the compounded name of Haver- 
straw. 

Sing Sing (‘‘ stone upon stone”) derives 
its title from a powerful clan of Mohegan 
Indians, the Sint Sinks, who inhabited that 
spot when the Europeans came. On the 
opposite side of the now broad river, nestled 
at the foot of rugged hills, lies Nyack, still 
bearing its Indian name of uncertain mean- 
ing; and not far from it, a little back from 
the river, is the old village of Tappan, the 
Indian name for ‘Cold Stream.” This 
whole region on both sides of the river is 
thickly clustered with memories of stirring 
historic events. Here spreads out the 
Tappan Sea, walled on the west by the 
giant Palisades, and made charming on the 
east by cultivated fields, lovely villages and 
beautiful country seats. Among the latter 
may be seen from the river, glimpses, among 
trees and shrubbery, of Sunnyside, the resi- 
dence, in life, of Washington Irving, who, 
with exquisite humor has ~ peopled, in 
romance, the whole river from New Am- 
sterdam to Beverswyck, with quaint Dutch 
characters who figure in history and legend. 

Yonkers and Spuyten Duyvil are near to- 
gether. The former, as spelled on maps 
and in gazetteers, is a corruption of the 
Dutch Jonge Heer, ‘* young lord”—the ap- 
pellation of the heir of a family after he had 
arrived at the age of maturity. It was first 
applied to the son of Adrian Van der Donk, 
the first patentee of a broad estate, which 
covered the site of the village. Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek connects the Harlem River 
with the Hudson, and so completes the iso- 
lation of the Manhattan. Knickerbocker 
tells us it derived its name from a vehement 
exclamation of Antony, the famous trum- 
peter of Peter Stuyvesant. Its waters 
agitated by a storm barred his way 
while on a mission to rouse the peuple of 
the Bronx and Croton with the clangor 
of his trumpet, to come to the aid of 
Nieuw Armsterdam. Fretting a few mo- 
ments on its brink, the lusty trum- 
peter exclaimed in Dutch: “I'll swim 
across it in spite of the Devil” (Spyt den 
Duyvel) and, plunging in, was seized by the 





fiend in the shape of ajhuge moss-bunker, 
and drawn under. Giving one despairing, 
but triumphanf blast of his trumpet, An- 
tony disappeared forever. 

The State of New York is preparing an 
elaborate map of the commonwealth. It is 
to be hoped that the compilers have made 
diligent inquiries about all names, and have 
corrected the hundreds which are errone- 
ously used in books, on maps, and in com- 
mon speech, 

Tue Rivas, Dover Piatrns, N. Y. 


KEEP YOURSELVES IN THE LOVE 
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BY GEORGE F. PENTEOOST, D.D. 





Arrer exhorting the brethren to whom 
he wrote his epistle to ‘‘ build up them- 
selves on their most holy faith,” Jude pro- 
ceeds to further entreat them to ‘‘ keep 
yourselves in the love of God (v. 21).” If 
the former instruction has been largely mls- 
understood, and many Christians have set 
themselves to the discouraging work of 
‘*building up their faith” by subjective 
processes, only to fail, this latter exhorta- 
tion has been much more misunderstood. 
As a rule, this passage is read as though it 
said ‘* Keep yourselves full of love to God.” 
And again the the subjective effort goes on. 
The result is that many Christians work 
themselves almost into a state of despair, 
because they fail to find satisfactory evi- 
dences within themselves that they have 
any true love for God; or if, after searching 
and examining their hearts, they dare to say 
to themselves, ‘‘I tind that I do love God 
truly and sincerely,” they are beset with 
the fear that the measure of their love is so 
small that they are thrown into a new state 
of anxiety lest they do not love God as 
they ought to. The effort to increase their 
love by counting over the mercies of God 
to them, by contemplating his gracious 
character, only increases the difficulty. For 
every Christian knows that the greatness of 
the grace of God, the unspeakable riches 
of his kindness toward us in Christ, only 
dwarf our love to such an extent that we 
searce dare think of it as love at all. And 
if it be love, it seems so poor and thin that 
we are ashamed to offerit to God. All this 
is a false process, based upon a misreading 
of God’s Word, and must inevitably lead to 
darkness or else to a ‘* resolved love,” which 
has the least claim of all emotions to be 
called love. Indeed, when we have to 
search for love before we find it we 
should be alarmed, lest what we may 
chance to find turns out not to be love at 
all, 

A careful examination of the exhortation 
‘Keep yourselves in the love of God,” re- 
veals the fact that it is not an exhortation 
to love Godat all, but to keep ourselves 
‘¢in his love.” The construction is that of 
the genitive passive, which, if it were a 
little more freely translated, would make it 
read: ‘‘ Keep yourself in God his love (to 
you).” This puts an entirely new aspect 
to the case. If it isnot a question of my 
love to God, but God’s love to me, I am at 
once relieved. That it is God’s love to us, 
and not oursto him, that is spoken of in 
the passage is abundantly clear, not only 
from the grammatical construction of the 
passage, but from an examination of other 
passages like unto it, easily referred to. 
Jesus says to his disciples (John xv, 9): 
‘*As the Father hath loved me, so have I 
loved you; continue ye in my love.” Here, 
evidently, it is not of the Saviour’s love to 
the Father, but the Father’s love to the 
Saviour; and so it is not of our love to Je- 
sus, but of Jesus’s love tous. The matter en- 
joined is not to continue loving him, but to 
continue in the assurance of his love to us, 
and this especially as he was going away 
from us to be with the Father, and further- 
more, that we might know something of 
the measure of that love, on which we may 
count, he tells usit is just the same in kind 
and ia measure as that love which the Fa- 
ther has for him. How this carries us out 
of ourselves into his love and puts our con- 
fidence not more in the quality or quantity 
of our love to him! Nothing is more precious 
and assuring to the believer, and I may say 
nothing so conduces to the development of 
love to God and Christ, as for us to be en- 
abled to sing with the children: ~~ 





“ Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so.” 
Again, how grand that mighty, triumphant 
assurance which bursts from the apostle’s 
heart in his Epistle to the Romans: ‘‘ For 
I am persuaded that neither death nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
hights, nor depths, nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate me from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”’ 
(Rom. xiii, 38, 39.) As I shall have occa- 
sion to use this text again, I will only call 
attention to that which is most apparent on 
the surface of it—namely, that it is not the 
love which the apostle found in his own 
heart for God, which gave him such raptu- 
rous confidence, but the strong love of God 
toward him, which was manifested in 
Christ Jesus. Not only does this love of 
God give him confidence and assurance in 
the face of all things which might conspire 
to separate him from that love; but it was 
the constraining principle in his work. 
‘*For,” saith he, ‘‘ the love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” (II Cor. v, 14.) Here, again, 
it is not the love which he had for Christ, 
but the love which Christ had for him and 
them to whom he wrote. The same love 
which constrained Christ to die for all 
working in him, constrained him to preach 
that love to all, in the midst of both evil 
and good report. In Galatians (iii, 20) he 
tells us that the “life I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himself for me.” 
Here, again, we see the strong power in his 
life was that he was the object of the 
mighty sacrificing love of the Son of God. 
To the Ephesians (iii, 18) he writes, pray- 
ing that, ‘‘ being rooted and grounded in 
love,” they ‘‘ may be able to comprehend 
with all saints, what is the breadth and 
length, and depth and hight, and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowl- 
edge.” Here it is readily seen that he 
speaks not of the believer’s love, but of 
Christ’s love to his people. No such adjec- 
tives could, by any possible interpretation, 
be used of the creature’s love to God, even 
in an unfallen state; for this is a definition 
of infinite love, a love that passeth knowl- 
edge, measured out to us by the Son of God 
upon the Cross: 
“ Where God, the mighty maker, died 
For man, the creature’s sin.” 

We might readily multiply passages of this 
kind, to show the use of the genitive pas- 
sive in declaring the ‘‘ love of God.” 

In order further to clear this Scripture, 
as our old Puritan preachers used to say, 
I am about to make a statement, which 
some of my readers may think a bold and 
startling one, and which some of you may 
at first be inclined to doubt the accuracy 
of. The statement is this, and I make it for 
the benefit of those who are torturing them- 
selves with the thought that they are not 
fulfilling the whole law, by loving God as 
they ought—the statement is that, nowhere 
in the New Testament, nor indeed within 
the limits of the new covenant of grace, 
whether contained in the New Testament 
or the Old Testament, is there a command 
laid on the believer to love God. Iam 
aware that this is a very strong putting of 
the case, but I put it so advisedly. That it 
is everywhere implied that the believer 
will love God; that he ought to love God; 
that if he does love God, such and such 
things follow; that inquiry is mede of 
the believer, as in Peter’s case, ‘‘ Lovest 
thou me?”s—uch scriptures I do not pre 
tend to overlook or deny. But none of 
these passages, and such as they, are in the 
nature of acommand. And herein we get 
the very key to the Gospel, which, properly 
and wisely used, will enable us to unlock the 
secret chambers wherein the wealth of God’s 
love and grace are treasured up and all ready 
to be bestowed upon us freely. Before re- 
pudiatiog this statement, will my reader 
suffer me to relate a little incident which 
may help to clear my meaning. I made 
this statement in substance, not many years 
ago, in a large New England city, where I 
was holding some evangelistic services. 
The church in which the meetings were 
held was a very large one, and the audience 
crowded the spacious building to the doors. 
The interest was at a great pitch of intens- 
ity. The venerable ex-pastor of the church 
was present and had taken his seat in the 
midst of the audience. As I repeated the 
statement with considerable emphasis, his 
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patriarchal form was seen to rise up. 
Stretching forth his hand, he said: 

‘¢ Brother Pentecost, I have ministered to 
this people for nearly forty years. I have 
tried to teach them the truth as the truth is 
in Jesus. Iam jealous for them. I have 
had great pleasure in heartily co-operating 
with you in this blessed meeting, and up to 
this moment have heard you give utterance 
to no statement which I could wish to 
modify or correct. But faithfulness to 
God and the sduls of this people will not 
permit me to sit still and let that statement 
of yours gounchallenged. It is not true.” 

This was a most startling interruption, 
and the high tension of feeling in the con- 
gregation responded to it with an instant 
manifestation of eagerness to hear what 
next would happen. I waited a moment, 
to ascertain if the dear old man was going 
further, and, finding that he paused, asif to 
give me an opportunity to retract or explain 
my statement, [ replied: 

‘“My dear father and brother in the 
Gospel, Iam sure you will acquit me of 
having intentionally or willfully misrepre- 
sented the teaching of our Lord. It may 
be that I am wrong, and, if so, I will most 
gladly accept your correction, though I still 
believe 1am right. Will you kindly quote 
any passage from the New Testament in 
which a believer is commanded to ‘love 

God.’ Give us the chapter and verse, and 
if T am wrong I will freely withdraw the 
declaration and thank you for putting me 
right.” 

Still standing, and with the congregation 
breathlessly waiting to hear him again, he 
replied : 

‘‘T may not be able to give you the chap- 
ter and the verse; but did not our Lord say 
to the scribe who questioned him: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy Goa with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind’? And did not Paul teach that 
* love is the fulfilling of the law’?” 

1 saw at once by the expression that came 
over the faces of the audience that their 
conviction was against my statement and 
with the venerable pastor. But, very quiet- 
ly turning up the passages in my Bible 
(Matt. xxii, 36; Mark xii, 29; and Rom. 
xiii, 8—10), I said: 

‘*My dear brother, you are quite right in 
saying that Jesus thus answered the scribe; 
but you have evidently failed to recall the 
connection and the circumstances under 
which he said this. The scribe came to 
him and asked him a question, tempting 
him, and said, ‘ Master, whichis the greatest 
commandment in the Law?’ You will see 
that this was a question not of what was 
commanded or taught in the Gospel, but 

what was taught in the law; and this is ex- 
actly my point. The law teaches ‘thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
mind.’ Now, no one doubts that this is the 
eternal obligation of every human being; 
but this is law and not Gospel. This is an 
Old Testament command, and not a New 
Testament command. Now, you will agree 
with me that it is just here where we have 
all failed; for who has ever kept the law in 
this its central command? And is it not be- 
cause we have all failed here that ‘ death 
has passed upon all men unto condemna- 
tion’? Is the New Testament of grace 
nothing more than a reaffirmation of the Old 
Testament law? And if we are put back 
upon the law for life, can any one live? Is 
it not just because the law could do nothing 
for us, because of the weakness of the flesh, 
that God has sent his only begotten Son 
into the world in the likeness of sinfnl 
flesh, to condemn sin in the flesh, and save 


us by means of redemption and faith in” 


him? May I further call your attention to 
these blessed truths. Moses in the Law 
Says: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’ 
but we have all failed here. Now, what 
shall be done? Has God left us to perish 
in our sin and death? Not so; but he has 
now sent his Son into the world to say to 
@3: ‘God so loved theworld that he gave his 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.” Look at this and rejoice! 
Man lost life by the fact that he failed to 
love God with all his heart; and now he 
Jinds it by the fact that God so loved him 
that he gave his Son to die for him. Are 
we bidden to go forth and preach ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God’ and 80 live? 


Or are we to go and preach ‘God so 
loved’ you that he gave his Son that 
you might live through faith in Christ, 
who has become ‘the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth’? 
Surely, this is the central truth which we 
want ever to keep before the mind of sin- 
ners, and in which believers want evermore 
to keep themselves. Love is indeed the 
fulfilling of the law; but it is a blessed 
thing that, where we failed to fulfill it, 
Jesus has fulfilled it for us. We are now 
to keep ourselves in God’s love for us, rather 
than put ourselves on the hopeless task of 
trying to fulfill the law by loving him with 
all our hearts, And with reference to the 
passage in Romans, where Paul is exhort- 
ing to love the brethren rather than to love 
God, he declares it a debt which it is im- 
possible for us to pay. At most, with the 
love of Christ in our hearts, we can but pay 
small installments of that debt.” 

So I replied to my venerable brother. It 
must be said that he frankly admitted that 
he was wrong and that I was right, and 
afterward told me that this view of the 
truth lifted an awful and almost unbearable 
burden off his mind and heart. I am per- 
suaded that right views on this subject will 
fill our hearts with love, and lift us out of 
many a ‘‘dark hole” into which we are lia- 
ble to fall, under the blind lead of that 
legalism which is so much at home in all 
our hearts, and to which we give such 
ready heed. I have known many dear 
Christians who, under the impression that 
to love God with all their hearts was the 
way to perfection and holiness, have lashed 
themselves into a frenzy of emotion in the 
vain endeavor to fulfill Moses’s law, and 
forced themselves to believe that they had 
done it. But this is far from the Gospel, 
and far from the experience of that ripest 
of all saints, who said: ‘‘ Not as though I 
had already attained,” and, ‘‘I count not 
myself to have attained,” 

Yet the question recurs: ‘‘Am I not to 
love God?” Yes; surely. But in another 
article we will answer this question at 
length. 

Brook.yy, N. Y. 
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A Frew years since Mr. John Ruskin gave 
a thousand pounds for the purpose of found. 
ing aschool where boys and girls should 
be taught agriculture, vocal music, Latin 
and the history of Athens, Venice and 
Florence. More recently he objects to boys 
and girls being taught to read and write at 
all. He tells us that ‘‘there are very few 
people that get any good by reading or 
writing. Whatever foolish people read 
does them harm, whatever they write does 
other people harm, and nothing can pre- 
vent this; for fools attract folly as decayed 
meat attracts flies.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s statement is characteristic. 
Whenever he hits the target, his arrows 
are sure to pierce it and go far beyond. It 
is true that much, perhaps the most that is 
written, is folly, or worse than folly tu 
those who read it, and the knowledge thus 
acquired results in nothing but evil. Take 
the widely-circulated story papers, even 
when clean, and nearly all the books issued 
from the publishers’ presses, and what end 
do they serve but to create ideas of unreality 
and to waste time that might be put to 
better uses? Then take the papers which 
make no pretense of cleanliness, and nearly 
all the matter that goes to make up the 
issues of the daily press, and it certainly 
is ‘‘diseased meat,” breeding pestilence 
and death. The editor of a daily paper 
rakes two continents for the records of 
vice, and justifies himself by the assertion 
that it is his legitimate business to gather 
news, and by preaching a sermon on morals 
in his leader, which nobody reads. So 
the garbage man might claim that day- 
light is the legitimate time for man to do 
his work, and so drive his reeking load 
from the cesspools thorugh populous streets 
at mid-day. 

More than half the crimes committed are 
epidemic, and would never have tarnished 
our civilization but for the widespread 
notoriety given the initial and subsequent 
crimes. One can find abundant data to 
prove this all along the lines of history. 





was followed by that of the Duke of Guise, 
of Henry II{ of Valois, of Henry IV of the 
Bourbon dynasty, of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, of Gustavus Adolphus and of Wal- 
lenstein. Booth’s shot killed two Presidents. 
The publications of the Sorrows of Wer- 
ther filled Germany with youthful suicides, 
as the publication of Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers,” 
filled it with youthful banditti. The mur- 
der of Mary Stannard was but the initiative 
of a series of similar mysterious slaughters. 
The numbers of the Nickel libraries are the 
text-books from which many a well-bred 
boy learns his first lessons of crime. Man 
is but an imitative animal, and follows his 
bell-wether even to destruction. ‘‘The in- 
dividual error or crime acts upon the mass 
by suggestion,” Dr. Elam, in ‘‘ A Physi- 
cian’s Problem,” tells us; ‘‘ and the mass 
reacts upon the individual by intensifying 
every development of emotion.” 
Does the remedy for crime, then, lie in 
the suppression of its records? Shall crim- 
inal courts hereafter administer justice 
with barred doors, and a censor be placed 
over the public press? Or shall reading 
and writing be abolished in schools, and 
the boys and girls no longer be allowed 
even the few indigestible crumbs of know]l- 
edge they are now allowed to carry away 
with them? Or will not a broader and 
more generous application of reading and 
writing, notwithstanding Mr. Ruskin, 
prove the real panacea? 
Notwithstanding the assertions made by 
the orators on Pilgrim’s Day and the 
Fourth of July, the culture of the masses 
of the American people extends but little 
beyond the buying of newspapers and the 
reading the records of crime which they 
contain. They know absolutely nothing of 
literature, and not one person in a thous- 
and isa reader of books. There recently 
died an American author of far more than 
ordinary ability. He had written fiction, 
travel, poetry afd criticism. He was the 
author of a poem read at the opening of 
the Centennial at Philadelphia. He had 
lectured before the students of a famous 
university, and his lectures had been 
printed in u book and noticed by nearly, 
every literary and religious newspaper in 
the land. He had edited and adapted for 
popular reading four of the most famous 
books of medieval times; and yet, The 
Christian at Work tells us that when Dr. 
Ward, of Tue INDEPENDENT, met the cler- 
gymen of Newark, N. J., for the purpose of 
reading a paper on this man of genius, not 
one of them had ever heard of Sidney La- 
nier. Recently I heard two schoolgirls, 
during recess, reciting to each other some 
of the useless gibberish taught in our 
schools, and 1 showed them the blossom 
of a potato I held in my hand, and 
they did not know what it was. Fur- 
ther on, I met two boys of fourteen 
who had never heard of Shakespeare. 
These specimens of the ignorance of Massa- 
chusetts school children are sad enough; 
but it seems incredible that the clergymen 
of a city of more than a hundred churches 
should be ignorant of even the name of a 
well-known American author. Mr. James 
Payn, in an autobiographic sketch published 
in a recent INDEPENDENT, tells us that Leitch 
Ritchie thought storing the mind with 
general infurmation was sheer extrava- 
gance; that it was a waste of time laying 
up knowledge that might never be required. 
And yet, what man, living an intellectual 
life, but finds occasion, sooner or later, to 
draw against every mental deposit of his 
brain. It matters not in what rarely 
trodden paths he may stray, the fruit he 
has garnered will in the end give aroma 
and body to his utterances. Nothing is 
lost to him. Can he for w hom the primrose 
a primrose is and nothing more, catch even 
the faintest glow of God’s great benedicite? 
What is there that will not conserve the 
uses of him who seeks to unfold the glories 
of the Creator? And if the knowledge 
bear no other fruit, is it not a compensation 
for a man to know that over his sandy acres 
the sigillaria once waved its lofty crown, 
that vast forests of unbroken verdure, 
gigantic horsetails and mosses stretched 
everywhere, gathering the sunshine in their 
hearts, and compressing it into black dia- 
monds for the uses of the far distant 
future? 
No man of transcendent mental powers is 
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Tighes of his own age aud the ages which 
have preceded him. Plutarch, Montaigne 
and Emerson are but mirrors, in which the 
souls of others are reflected as in a fairer 
light. There is nothing in modern litera- 
ture that is not found told as well, if not 
better, in ancient literature, and behind 
ancient literature are the wonderful Aryan 
epics, from which the ancients borrowed. 
And yet, as our wives and sweethearts are 
most attractive when dressed in the pre- 
vailing fashion, so the old thoughts cast 
into new patterns, win the modern reader, 
and while the dust gathers on Lucretius 
and Apeulius, Darwin and George Eliot are 
in constant requisition. 

It is told of Dabshelim, the King, that 
his library was so large it required a hun- 
dred brachmans to care for it and a 
thousand dromedaries to transportit. He 
ordered all useless matter weeded out, and 
after thirty vears’ labor it was reduced to 
the carrying capacity of thirty camels. 
Still appalled by the number of volumes, he 
ordered it condensed to a single dromedary- 
load; and when the task.was completed age 
had crept upon him and death awaited him. 
Then Bidpay offered to compress the whole 
into a minute’s reading. He wrote: 


I. The greater part of science consists of 
but a single word—perhaps; the whole his- 
tory of man contains but three—born, suf- 
fered, died! 

II. Love nothing but what is good, and 
do all thou lovest todo; think nothing but 
what is true, and speak not all thou think- 
est. 

III. O Rulers! tame your passions, gov- 
ern yourselves, and it will be only child's 
play to govern the world. 

IV. O Rulers! O People! it can never be 
repeated often enough to you that there is 
no happiness without virtue, and no virtue 
without the fear of God. 

After a lapse of more than two thousand 
years, the summary of the Indian sage 
needs little revision. Bishop Huet, who 
spent ninety years in the closest compan- 
ionship with books, estimated that the en- 
tire intellectual florescence of man might be 
compressed into ten folio volumes. Admit- 
ting this is true; admitting that poetry 
reached its culmination in Homer and 
Shakespeare, philosophy in Plato, mathe- 
matics in Euclid, ethics in Epictetus, that 
there are no essayists so charming as Plu- 
tarch and Montaigne, no romancers more 
entertaining than Longus and Cervantes, 
shall mankind be content to sit down and 
draw his intellectual pabulum from these 
alone? 

For how many centuries has the grain, 
from year to year, renewed itself, the miller 
crushed it, the housewife kneaded it? 
Regularly, every year, Nature gathers to- 
gether her wastes, and refashions them into 
new forms of beauty and use, yet building 
them always out of the same chemical for- 
mula. The truths which Plato received 
from the lips of Socrates will never have to 
be rediscovered. They are far older than 
those days of charmed wanderings under 
Greek porticoes; and in the centuries 
which have intervened, they have sprung 
and blossomed continually in the human 
mind; they have been sown and resown, 
and they have ripened now and then a Cic- 
ero, a Dante, a Bacon, or a Franklin. They 
are like lamps in the crypt of a sepulcher, 
shedding their beams athwart the ages, 
illuminating and replenishing their founts 
in every century. 

Does any one but Mr. Ruskin suppose 
that, if men had not been taught to read and 
write, they would have ever advanced be- 
yond the intelligence of a colony of beasts? 
God gave man the power of speech, the in- 
telligence to fashion that speech into writ- 
ten words, and that accomplished life was 
elevated from a treadmill into a stepping- 
stone. The wisest beaver leaves no record 
of his wisdom when he dies; but man takes 
up the thought where his predecessor 
dropped it. We get nearer to Nature’s 
heart only when we mine in the leads which 
the centuries have dug for us. The past 
has freighted only its richest cargoes for 
us; and these contain not the lockers of Mi- 
das and Croesus, but the “Iliad” and the 
“Pheedo.” Itis true that we learn evil in 
letters; but we learn the good, also; and the 
good in the end outweighs the evil, and the 
world, notwithstanding its lapses, grows 
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There are times, however, when even an 
optimist of the Pangloss school may well be 
inclined to doubt the world’s growth in 
grace. Were the ancient Germans as pure, 
the ancient Romans as black as they are 
painted? Every historian seems to have 
accepted the axiom of Origen tL at falsehood 
is quite lawful when told to serve a particu- 
lar end. Canon Farrar has drawn a picture 
of Roman degradation in the opening chap- 
ter of his ‘‘ Early Christianity,” based on a 
frequently absurd and unwarranted use of 
data, as any one disposed to follow his 
egotistical display of foot-notes will dis- 
cover; but through its lights and shades, 
its progresses and its retrogressions, 
humanity has steadily advanced, slowly in 
the application of moral principles, 
supremely in the uses of utilitarian art. 

Professor Bain compares the human brain 
to a sponge that will not bear saturation 
beyond a given point; but it needs the 
constant drip to keep it at its full capacity. 
The inbreeding of a man’s thoughts end 
only in sterility; they need the constant 
crossing of foreign pollen for a full fruitage. 
What is it that gives to Shakespeare his 
incomparable charm but the uses which he 
makes all knowledge serve him? The man 
who comes to his intellectual task, know- 
ing it through and through, seeing it, in 
his mind’s eye, in all its possible relations, 
his brain teeming with metaphors, his 
sentences sweetened from intercourse with 
the poets, is sure to leave his impress on 
his generation. He can create nothing 
new; the fruit he ripens is the same fruit 
that ripened under the Athenian sun; but 
he will impart to it an aroma so delicious 
and original that all after generations will 
hold it in grateful remembrance. 


Noxton, Mass, 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 
BY JOHN WINTHROP. 





N&ARLY every one of the seats in Chick- 
ering Hall, one of our most artistic and 
pleasing audience rooms in this city, was 
occupied upon the occasion of the first of a 
series of lectures by Miss Kate Field, on the 
Mormon Question. Our well-informed 
Governor graced the event by his presence, 
and many other gentlemen of literary 
prominence were there. The deep interest 
aroused was maintained throughout the 
rather exceptionally long address, the great 
length of which was to be explained by the 
fact that this was the first time it had been 
delivered. Miss Field commenced with an 
amusing account of her pilgrimage to Salt 
Lake City, and then went on giving an 
array of facts and particulars of great in- 
terest. ‘‘ Polygamy,” she declared, ** was 
the corner-stone of the Mormon Church,” 
in spite of the fact that nothing was in- 
serted respecting it in its published articles 
of faith. It was practically taught, how- 
ever, after the unwary disciples had been 
‘* gathered into Zion.” The lecturer's state- 
ments in this first one of a short series of 
lectures, entitled ‘‘Polygamy in Utah,” 
were in marked contrast to those of Mr. 
Phil. Robinson, who journeyed to the Mor- 
mon stronghold with definite instructions 
to write the brightest and best side (if 
such there can be) of Mormonism. He was 
dined and wined and treated like a princely 
nabob by the Mormon elders, and returned 
after a flying trip, filled with their ideas, to 
sit down and write his rose-colored descrip- 
tion of Mormondom, representing it well 
nigh a second Paradise. Miss Field’s 
investigations were far more searching, and 
extended over a period of several months, 
80 that she gathered her facts from the best 
attested sources, and with all the keenness 
of an intelligent woman’s eye and mind. 
She substantiated the fact that the Mormon 
ladies were not happy in polygamy, by 
citing instances and narrating stories of 
great pathos and touching sadness. Once 
and again was uttered, by way of variety, 
a refrain from some of their ‘‘Songs of 
Zion,” which had less of both poetry and 
piety than the patriarch Lamech’s lament 
in the Antediluvian days. It was remarked 
that no one was safe from the blight of 
Mormonism if the practice of their quasi 
‘*baptism for the dead” continued. Even 
George Washington, the Pater patria, had 
been baptized thus into the new and ever- 
lasting covenant. A complete explanation 
was then given of the granting of woman 





suffrage in 1871, and a description of the 
workings of it since that time. This was 
in reality a coup d'état of Brigham Young, 
executed to strengthen Mormonism and to 
craftily circumvent ‘‘the enemy,” the op- 
posing Gentiles. 

Before a large company of ministers of 
Boston and vicinity, ex-President W. E. 
Merriman, of Somerville, gave a most mas- 
terly address on the topic, ‘‘ Ways of the 
Spirit concerning Church Revival.” Vari- 
ous subjects connected with aggressive re- 
vival work have recently been discussed 
in these meetings, and are now being en- 
joyed; but of them all, Dr. Merriman’s 
careful and very satisfactory utterances on 
Monday last, were regarded by almost 
every one of the clergymen as by far the 
ablest and most philosophical. To cite at 
random a few of the suggestive statements, 
made in the progress of the paper, which 
many would be thankful to see published, 
the noble appearing speaker, with his classic 
head and earnest manner declared: ‘* How 
seldom in a prayer-meeting do we see any- 
thing in a prayer that shows the real Divine 
touch!” In the interests of revival work, 
what is the sort of preaching that is de- 
manded? Strong preaching, doctrinal 
preaching, not in the-theoretical sense, but 
in the strong New Testament sense. What 
is the sort of preaching, however, that is 
sought after just now? Bright, simply prac- 
tical, spicy, and highly illustrative. What 
is the result? Many high-minded, moral 
men, upright in their behavior and truly re- 
spected, are confessing that, notwithstand- 
ing all these principles which they main- 
tain, yet their secret life is strangely joy- 
less. No satisfaction is experienced in pri- 
vate prayer. 

The Doctor mentioned the case of a lady 
of high religious attainments, who, how- 
ever, lamented the lack in her own life of 
all spiritual vitality. Prayer seemed to 
have lost its power. . 

What are the causes of such a state of 
things? First and foremost, it is human 
depravity which always gravitates toward 
spiritual death and induces apathy. The 
Spirit of God works exactly in the opposite 
direction and regenerates and revivifies, 
and induces activity. 

We must remember that Christ recog- 
nizes the Church in its corporate capacity ; 
and no other organization is thus recog- 
nized. He holds it responsible in this its 
corporate capacity, and in this manner 
holds no other. The Churches of Christ are 
the foci, as this term is correctly used and 
historically significant—the /focé or fire-places 
of a genuine spiritual Christianity. There 
may be fires sturted elsewhere; there may 
be camp-fires started by means of fire- 
brands taken from these fire-places; but the 
Church of Christ is the hearth and is the 
recognized center of the Divine fire. 

What is the source of quickening of this 
intense fire? It isnot in us. It is not in 
preachers nor their preaching. It is not in 
the ordinances of the Church nor their ad- 
ministration. It is the personal visitation 
of the spirit of God himself, and there are 
no substitutes. Nothing ought to be, noth- 
ing really can be successfully substituted 
for this coming of the Holy Spirit in actual 
person and power. 

Now, as to the ways of the Spirit in the 
revival work of the Church, What are they? 
ist. They are mysterious, like the wind 
that bloweth where it listeth. Beware of 
idolizing even our expectations. 2d. He 
comes without outward demonstration. He 
needs none of our heralding. He bids us 
lay aside our trumpets. He makes naught 
of our demonstrations. 3d. It is the way 
of the Spirit to lead and not to be led. 
Even in the matter of writing our sermons 
he is our leader; we are not to give hima 
subordinate position. So, in prayer, he 
leads, not is led. In conversion and 
throughout the Christian life he is to be 
the recognized leader. From the first con- 
junction of soul with spirit the Spirit leads. 
4th. Accordingly, it is not the way of the 
Spirit to repeat his manner of former com- 
ings. 5th. It is his way to convince. And 
here is the point of antagonism and resist- 
ance from the human soul, We are in- 
clined to parry the convictions he gives us. 
6th. To those who hold the word he comes 
to freshen that word and revivify it. Dead 
forms fall off. The word becomes spirit 
and life. 7th, The way of the Holy Spirit 





is to come to intercessors in behalf of 
others. To Peter, filled with the desire for 
the repentance of others, the Spirit came 
with special power, and he exclaimed: ‘‘Re- 
pent ye, therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the 
presence of the Lord.” It isa matter of 
deep significance that to five of the seven 
churches described in the Apocalypse the 
command is addressed to repent. 
Boston, Mass, 


Biblical Research, 


A WALDENSIAN COMMENTARY 
ON THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


BY B. PIOK, PH.D. 








Some years ago the late Dr. Herzog published 
the text of a Waldensian Commentary on the 
Song of Solomon, from a manuscript found in 
the public library at Geneva. The whole is di- 
vided into seven books, but that part of the first 
book, which comprises chapters 1, 1—12 is want- 
ing. The allegorical exposition, according to 
which the union of Christ with the Church or 
with the individual believing soul is represented, 
is the main feature of this commentary. The 
author of this commentary is not known ; but he 
probably belonged to those perfectionists, or 
contemplant, who, living in poverty and virginity» 
spent their time in studying the Scripture and 
Books of the Saints, without being preachers and 
pastors themselves. The manuscript is headed: 
Cantica, Incipit prologus in secundo libro exposi- 
tionum canticorum Salamonis, and commences 
thus: ‘‘O beloved, your heart wonder not when 
a single spike of these sentences brings forth 
many grains of words. For the eyes of the 
prophets were very keen-eyed, and saw many 
things, and viewed the ample places of the city 
above and the steep roads of the militant Jeru- 
salem, bringing forth fruitful spikes from the 
land of the living; and the things which they 
(the prophets) saw they wrote down in few 
words and obscure sentences, Therefore it is 
necessary that we explain before the ears of the 
brethren these few and obscure things, which 
they have written down in long and divers ex- 
positions. For David says: O Lord, the exposi- 
tion of thy words gives light of understanding to 
the little ones.” For we are all sinners, where- 
fore the Lord opens unto us the obscure things 
through his spirit, who are desirous after it, 
For behold! the bride speaks : 

La voucz de la gleisa de Xrt 

(i. e., the voice of the Charch of Christ), With 
this commences the text and exposition, com- 
prising ch. 1, 13—2,2, With 2, 3 the “voice 
of the Church” is introduced. Then comes La 
voucz di li apostol—i, e., the voice of the apos- 
tles (2, 12); and the end of the twelfth verse is 
the “‘ voice of the singing angels.” Verse 13 con- 
tains the voice of li premier predicador (i. e., 
the first preachers), /i martre (i. e., of the mar- 
tyrs), and also the voice of Christ. The fifteenth 
verse speaks of de li herege (i. €., heretics), who 
are represented by the foxes, which spoil the 
vines (i. e., the Church), With the sixteenth 
verse the voice of the Church is again intro- 
duced, and the following verse is headed L’ora- 
c’on de la gleysa per li predicador (i. €., prayer 
of the Church for the preachers), 

With the third chapter commences the third 
book. Verses 3, 4, 5 represent the voice of 
Christ ; verse 6, the voice of the synagogue ; 7, 
8, the voice of the Church, which speaks of 
Christ, of the negligence of the deacons, of the 
form of the pillars, of the beauty of the pillars, 
verses 9, 10; verses 11 to 4, 4 are the voice of 
Christ, which is followed by a section on the 
evidences of faith. The rest is taken up by 
L’espos di a lesposa (i. e., the bridegroom speaks 
to the bride). At the end the author asks not 
to despise this teaching of Christ because of his 
youth. The last lines run in Latin, thus: 

“* Finito libro fit laus et gloria Christo. 
Qui dedit expleri, laudetur mente fideli. 
Recte scripture sint versus hic tibi cure 
Non dabitur signi celestis gloria regni. 
Deo gratias. Amen, 
ALLEGHENY, Pa, 
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At the recent meeting in London of the Sub- 
scribers to the Egypt Exploration Fund, Mr. Pe- 
trie, who had charge of the explorations, reported 
that examinations had been made of the sites 
of more than twenty ancient cities and remains, 
Among places which promised to yield impor- 
tant discoveries was one so covered with early 
Greek pottery that the potsherds crackled under 
the feet as one walked over it. There was pot- 
tery of every date, from the prehistoric down 
through the Phoenician and the black-figured to 
the finest period of red-figured pottery on a 
black ground, and on into still later times. Be- 
sides pottery, statuettes in marble and alabaster 
were found, of which nine were obtained in a 
single vault. This site is of the first importance 


for the study of Greek archwology. It was 
never before visited by a European. Another 
place of interest was the site of a royal mauso- 





leum. On the side of a desolate mound of dust 
and chips and bones stood an immense sarco- 
phagus of red granite, 1444 feet long, probably 
that of some king between the 22d and 26th 
Dynasty. The mortuary chapel in which this 
coffin stood had been destroyed—burnt for lime ; 
but the massive pavement of red granite re- 
mained beneath the coffin. On another side of 
this mound lies a portion of a sphinx, apparent- 
ly carved by the Hyksos. At another place in 
the midst ofa flat field, beside a little village, a 
large hole was dug by the people for water. At 
only about eight feet below the surface there were 
found the lintel and one jamb of a magnificent 
gateway, carved in red granite, by Amenemhat I, 
the founder of the 12th Dynasty, some time be- 
fore the age of Abraham. Under that field of 
black mud must lie the remains of some building 
worthy of such a noble entrance. 


Sanitary. 


THE LONDON HEALTH EXHIBI- 
T 





Tue Dress Group at the Exhibit bad the ad- 
vantage of a display of costumes for long peri- 
ods, so that contrasts and improvements might 
be studied. One soon learns that extravagance 
is not peculiar to the present age, and that some- 
times men have surpassed women in their subjec- 
tion to strange fashions, One of the chief ob- 
jects in the arrangement of the present dis- 
play was to show how a costume may be at the 
same time hygienic and graceful. The texture 
of goods, their hygroscopic properties, the fit- 


Rmess and choice of underwear, the kinds of 


braces, the shapes of shoes and various other 
matters were illustrated in accord with experi- 
ments and statistics by those who had applied 
the tests ‘of utility as before those of beauty. 
For instance, the influence of color amid Sum- 
mer heat was displayed by busts with vests of 
different colors and model thermometers at- 
tached to each. Three woolen ulsters hung on 
balances showing the weights when ary, when 
exposed to moist air, and when exposed to rain. 
By bottles attached, the respective quantities 
of water held by the different coats under the 
conditions mentioned were shown. The display of 
furs, skins, feathers, etc., was extensive. Some 
new dress fabrics were exhibited with special 
reference to the securement of warmth without 
undue weight, and possessing special facilities 
for absorption and perspiration. Lafe-saving 
dresses and fire-proof dresses showed some ad- 
vance for those who must go through fire or 
water. In many cases, there were displays of 
modes of manufacture also. 

The Group of Dwellings was a most important 
one, and gave a grand opportunity for the stady 
of all material and appliances that have to do 
with honsehold construction. Side by side stood 
a sanitary and an insanitary house, so as to 
show, in bold contrast, the errors of the one and 
the real mudern improvements of the other. 
Then, by various exhibitors, were displayed 
house materials in kind to be examined or tested, 
and all the forms of pipes for gas, water, sewer- 
age, etc., together with all apparatus for attach- 
ment. It was a wonderful testimony to the 
great improvement made in this direction. It 
was easy to trace, in various lines, the progress 
of improvement. The old pan closet seems very 
crude beside the simple forms of Hopper wash- 
out, now so coming into use, Soil-pipe venti- 
lation, or flush with air as well as water, is well 
attained. Such a Flush Tank as that of 
Doulton’s shows how possible it is to secure full 
flush even with small supplies of water. 
Indeed, in this great corridor of appliances, 
one constantly sees how far invention is in ad- 
vance of general appiication. 

Various forms of filters testify to the desire 
for clear water. Unfortunatcly, most of these 
are only strainers or percolators, which remove 
suspended but not dissolved matter. Some, 
however, as the Spongy Iron Filter, are claimed 
to act chemically, while others aerate the water, 
and so give it the advantage of exposure toa 
greater supply of oxygen. Besides the larger 
filters, which have come into general use, various 
forms of pocket filters are valuable for those 
who are traveling or living where the water is 
colored or much under suspicion, They mostly 
consist of layers of charcoal, gravel or spongy 
iron contained in a bag of asbestos or other cov- 
ering, and so providing an effective strainer. 

Models of dry earth systems and of all the 
means for removing and utilizing house refuse 
of the contents of middens were well exhibited. 
For instance, the Manchester Corporation had 
models of vehicle for collection of excreted pails 
and house refuse, of the apparatus for making 
the Manchester concentrated manure, of boilers 
used for concentrating, samples of mortar, brick, 
oil, candles and cement made from house refuse, | 
cinder-sifting closets, models of street-sweeping 
machines, and so the whole detail of apparatus 
for the sanitary care of their city. Heat- 
ing and ventilation had an abundance of 
exhibit. Natural ventilation was shown by 
various devices for chimney and for windows, 
so as to secure air without draft. Perforated 
bricks and modifications of the Tobin system 
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and of the Sheringham valve gave a good variety 
for such as have good judgment and adminis- 
trative care in their use. As, however, the cli- 
mate of England is so different from our own, 
in heating apparatus, or that for Winter ven- 
tilation, we have not much to learn from its arti- 
sans. A portable house or hospital from Co- 
penhagen attracted much attention. In the way 
of house decorations there were some excellent 
displays, most of which showed regard for sani- 
tary welfare, snch as in the choice of wall papers, 
the colors, the decoration of ceiling ventilators, 
etc, 

The Ambulance Group showed the great con- 
veniences now in use for the conveyance of the 
sick and wounded, as also the various appliances 
adapted to the comfort of soldiers, as well as 
needful for their health. 

Throughout the Exhibit machinery of various 
kinds was in motion, so that one could fully see 
the practical working of all attachments. The 
effect of all this exhibit has been to popularize 
the study of health, and to bring the people to 
see, a8 never before, how all the arts and indus- 
tries of life have a bearing thereon. At first 
one almost unavoidably felt it to be not a Health 
Exhibition, but an exhibition of everything. 
Yet when we came to ask ourselves the question 
What 18 there on exhibit here that does not relate 
to or bear upon health ? it was difficult to take 
exception to anything to be found in the great 
display. 


Hine Arts. 


Tue American Art Association has furnished 
to the public as charming a series of art gal- 
leries as can be found anywhere. Just now 
the inaugural exhibition is in. progress, and is of 
sufficient importance to furnish a very genuine 
attraction to connoisseurs. Soft carpets, har- 
monious decorations, growing plants, great 
chimney-pieces, with blazing wood-fires, and a 
most careful selection of pictures, statuary, and 
bric-a-brac all wisely arranged and seen under a 
good light—this, in a word, sums up what 
visitors to this new resort nay expect. Just now 
the principal feature of the exhibition is found 
in the pictures by American artists exhibited in 
the Salon of this year. There are forty-five of 
them, and the list embraces works by a number 
of our artists, who have made themselves excel- 
lent reputations abroad. Among the more in- 
teresting pictures may be named two by Charles 
A. Platt, having in them the qualities that in- 
dicate where he gets his strength as an 
etcher—straight-forwardness, simplicity, and 
a very clear conception of what he means 
to do before he sets out to do it. There 
is a capital portrait of Dennis Miller Bun- 
ker, painted by Kenneth R. Crawford; the like- 
ness is good, and there is freedom both in the 
pose and in the handling. It is a good, lifelike 
portrait, without fuss or feathers. The “‘ En- 
campment on the Sea,” by Dellenbaugh, repre- 
sents a picturesque phase of Breton life. It is 
explained in a note that says “‘ When the night 
is fine at Carcarneau, the sardine fishermen 
camp out at sea, waiting for morning. At sun- 
set they drape their sails, tent fashion, over the 
boat, light fires upon the (ballast) rocks, and 
cook their soup.” The twilight on the sea, the 
groups of boats with shadowy figures,and the tiny 
fires, are all worked into a clear picture by Mr. 
Dellenbaugh— perhaps the best thing he has done, 
Hanry Bacon has a clever conceit in his ‘‘ Who 
loves follows me”; but when were Bacon’s con- 
ceits not clever? And as for technique, it can 
be said of this artist’s work that his technical 
methods always suit his subjects. One of the 
bad things in the gallery is the portrait of Mlle. 
Nevada, Neither as a likeness nor as a work of 
art is it entitled to a place in so excellent a col- 
lection. There is a striking picture by F. ©. 
Penfold, a common but none the less tragic 
scene on the wild Breton coast; it is called 
‘‘ Widowed,” and represents an agonized group 
Rathered about a drowned man, whose face is 
exposed to the spectator, ghastly and horrible. 
The work is unnecessarily harrowing, and has no 
Sreat technical excellence. ‘‘The Capricious 
Model” is one of the pictures with a very gen- 
uine subject in it, and the idea is carried out 
very prettily. The opportunities of color dis- 
play in the studio interior, the fragile little, re- 
bellious St. John, and the half-perplexed, half- 
amused artist have all been made the most of,” 
and make an amusing ensemble. There is an 
even excellence in the exhibition, and as an 
inaugural affair it promises feasts of good things 
during the years to come. 





-..-Paris is merry just now over a burlesque 
art exhibition called “‘ The Incoherent Artiste’ 
Exhibition.” It is said to be very funny, though 
some of the English and American newspaper 
Correspondents have insisted upon taking it 
seriously. It is the work of some famous actors 
and artists, and to its very catalogue is witty and 
amusing. It is largely patronized, the talk of 
the town, and will paya handsome sum for ad- 
missions, to a worthy charity, The pictures are 
generally caricatures or satires. M. de Lesseps 
is represented with a gimlet in one hand and a 


seven children stand in a row behind bim. A 
revolting picture is called ‘‘Oremation and 
Burial.” It represents, on one side of a panel, a 
skull, over which worms are crawling, and on the 
other a little heap of gray ashes, The great 
French tragedienne is caricatured by a white 
thread stretched on a black panel. Hennen’s 
red-headed women receive a share of attention 
in the representation of a nymph with wine-col- 
ored tresses, In some cases the license of fun 
has all but touched the borders of insult and 
indecency ; but Paris always regards ite artists 
as spoiled children, and permits many things 
that would be severely censured in others. 
The exhibition is not without its use in sending 
a shaft of wit at the folly of the extremists, and 
making the eccentrics in art ridiculous, 








Science. 


Tuk ‘reason why” is always an attractive 

study. Botany, especially, has found in the 

‘*reason why” many additional motives, of late 

years, to pursue the amiable science. The 

arguments for or against certain reasonable sug- 

gestions fill much place in scientific serials, and 

the papers are read with avidity by those who 

love these speculations. These suggestions do 

good so long as they are not mistaken for pure 

science, and even the plausible, though wild 

speculations of Grant Allen do much good by 

leading the mind to inquire whether these things 
are 80. Recently the question of thistledown 

has been again revived. The reason for its ex- 
istence is that it is a seed distributor. But ob- 
jection has been made that, if this was its pur- 
pose, itis a signal failure in the main, as no 
seed is ever or rarely found floating with the 
down. A paper appeared in an American 
scientific serial, some years ago, showing that, in 
a piece of land, surrounded by Canada thistle, 
the owner never saw a single plant on his own 
grounds. Buta neighbor's land, lower than his, 
and subject to overflows from the thistle-infested 
ground, soon became covered, because the 
thistle heads containing the seeds, or the seeds 
themselves, were carried hundreds of yards be- 
yond where any thistledown seemed able to 
carry them. Subsequently, Mr. Bentbam re- 
corded that, in England, he had never seen 
thistle seed connected with floating down, and 
recently Dr. Maxwell T. Masters has stated that 
he has taken every available opportunity of ex- 
amining these floats, and never saw a seed at- 
tached except in the immediate vicinity of the 
plant. Water, and the attachment of the thistle 
head to a passing traveler is evidently a better 
distributor than thistledown. Besides this, 
some of the thistle family have heavy seeds that 
are held in place by the chaffy scales of its sur- 
roundings, while the pappus or down breaks off 
easi.y by the wind, and floats away, without, in a 
single instance, carrying a seed with it in 
these species. We cannot say the down is for 
distributing seeds in those species where it 
never distributes. Yet, when we look at a 
dandelion head, and note that, although the 
feathery crown does not carry the seed far be- 
fore it breaks away and loses it, yet it does aid 
in a small degree in carrying the seed from the 
parent plant, and leaves a fair presumption 
that distribution was, at least, a purpose in its 
formation. For what purpose the seedless floss 
is carried many, miles, is still open to investiga- 
tion. 





...-As @ contribution, says Science, to our 
knowledge of the curious habits of plants, Pro- 
fessor Moseley communicated to the British 
Association some observations on the trapping 
of young fish by the bladder wort, Utricularia 
vulgaris. After sketching and describing the 
bladders of this plant, which have been known 
for along time to capture small crustacea, he 
said that it had been lately discovered that these 
bladders also entrap young fishes. The fish, 
usually caught by the tail, is often, on account 
of its struggling, gradually drawn almost en- 
tirely into the bladder. 


School and College. 


Bryn Mawr Co.uxct, near Philadelphia, will 
open next year. It was founded by the late 
Joseph W. Taylor, M. D., of Burlington, N. J., 
who bought the land, about thirty-two acres, 
and began the erection of the college buildings 
in 1879. He died in January, 1880, leaving an 
endowment of $800,000 for the continuance of 
the work he had begun—the erection and start- 
ing of a college for women. By the terms of 
his will, the trustees are members of the Society 
of Friends. The founder did not wish the col- 
lege called after him ; but his name will be given 
to the main edifice. The total cost of the build- 
ings with their fittings will be over $200,000. 
The collége will be of high grade and without a 
preparatory department. The “‘ group system” 
of arranging studies in the college course, which 
is adopted, to some extent, in England, but most 
perfectly represented in the Johns Hopkins 
University, at Baltimore, is to be used. There 
will be five fellowships to college graduates who 











baby in the other, while s graduated series of 


lar branches of study.°A scholarship of $500 will 
be offered yearly to a graduate of Bryn Mawr 
College to enable her to pursue studies in some 
European university. The Faculty has not yet 
been perfected, but the trustees have made the 
following selections: Dean of the Faculty and 
Professor of English—M. Carey Thomas, Ph.D., 
University of Ziirich; Associate in Botany— 
Emily L. Gregory, L.B., late in charge of the 
laboratory work in Harvard Annex, and Teacher 
of Botany in Smith College ; Associate Professor 
of Biology--Edmund B, Wilson, Ph.D., Fellow 
in Biology of Johns Hopkins University, and 
late Lecturer on Biology in Williams College, 
and Associate Professor of Mathematics ; Char- 
lotte Angus Scott, A.B., Sc.B., University of 
London, and late lecturer on Mathematics in 
Girton and Newnham Colleges. 


....-Donald G. Mitchell, ‘Ik Marvel,” is de- 
livering lectures on English literature at Yale 
College. Itis the most popular lecture course 
in the college, and students from all departments 
gather to hear his homely, rugged English. 
The number of lecture courses has been in- 
creased this year over anything previously 
known to the college. The attendance at all, 
the old and the new, has increased. Besides 
these courses, the system of instruction has 
become chiefly didactic and explanatory on the 
part of the Professors, and the student is held 
up to his work by frequent examinations, 


....The Pope has issued a decree, creating the 
American College in Rome, until recently a part 
of the Propaganda property, a clerical college 
with an organization of its own, to be ruled like 
the college of the Propaganda, This relieves it 
of any danger of confiscation or control by the 
Italian Government as part of the Propaganda. 


.... Adelbert College, Cleveland, has had about 
twenty young women in its classes. The at- 
tempt was made to close the doors to female stu- 
dents ; but, after a somewhat exciting contest,the 
trustees, by a vote of 12 to 6, have decided to con- 
tinue the policy of co-education, 


....The Bishop of Lichfield, Dr. Maclagan, in 
his speech at the recent sessional opening of the 
King’s College, London, classes for women, 
spoke out clearly and distinctly as to the right of 
every woman to avail herself of every chance of 
obtaining the highest education possible. 


.... Smith College, Northampton, Mass., re- 
ports a faculty of seventeen instructors, and an 
attendance of 296 students, 243 of whom are in 
the Academic Department. 


...»President Arthur is talked of for the pres- 
idency of Union College, his alma mater. The 
matter may be regarded as nothing more than 
rumor, 


...-A bill has been introduced into the Ver- 
mont Legislature to discontinue state aid to the 
normal schools after Aug. Ist, 1886. 


* ....The State Teachers’ Association of Louisi- 
ana will hold its first meeting in New Orleans, 
Feb. 27th, 1885. 


....An endowment of #30,000 has been raised 
for the chair of theology in Hope College, 
Mich. 


-.+The Rev. Charles E. Taylor has been 
chosen President of Wake Forest College, North 
Carolina, 


Personalities. 


A Movement is afoot in Hungary to reha- 
bilitate General Arthur Georgey, who, since 
the insurrection of 1848, has been laboring 
under the accusation of treachery in surrender- 
ing at Villagos, For many years he has lived in 
seclusion and almost abject poverty. General 
Klapka and the veterans of 1848 are at the head 
of the movement to do him tardy justice. 








....-Elaborate preparations are making in 
Toronto, Canada, to celebrate the fortieth anni- 
versary of the entrance of Sir John Macdonald 
into public life. There will be a national con- 
vention on the 17th, to be addressed by the 
Premier. A banquet will be tendered him on 
the following evening. 


..--1t is said that the only living ‘‘ honorary 
freemen” of London are Genera! Grant, Lords 
Napier (of Magdala), Wolseley and Alcester, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Henry Bessemer, the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, Mr. Gladstone, and 
M. de Lesseps. : 


vary his Arctic experiences by an attempt to 
reach the South Pole. He has gone te St, Peters- 
burg, in order to interest certain influential per- 
sons in his new enterprise. 


....Miss Florence Marryatt, daughter of the 
late Captain Marryatt, is at the Tremont House, 
Boston. Miss Marryatt’s reputation as a writer 
is fairly eclipsed hy the interest attaching to her 
descent, “ 


...-Professor James Wood Davidson, formerly 


of this city, and author of * Living Writers of 
the South,” is residing in the southern part of 





have already distinguished themselves in partieu- 


...-Professor Baron Nordenskjéld is about to 


/.++-Dr. Wise, the learned rabbi, surprises us 
by saying that Sir Moses Montefiore’s name is 
pronounced “ Montyfior” by the generality of 
Hebrews, 


...-The stone sarcophagus for the tomb of 
Calhoun has been finished, and will at once be 
set in place in St. Philip’s churchyard, Charlee- 
ton, 8. C, 

...-Queen Victoria has a penchant for collect- 
ing relics of military engagements. She has, 
mounted in crystal and silver, the musket-ball 
that ended the career of Nelson. % 


....Julian Hawthorne, in hia D, K. E, address 
at Rochester, alluded to Abraham Lincoln as 
“the man who made black white.” 


....Dr. Tanner, the faster, has set out for 
Mexico, to live on aranch. Dr. Tanner would be 
invaluable on board-wages. 


.».-The late Sir Erasmus Wilson’s munificent 
bequest to the Royal College of Surgeons is ex- 
pected to reach the sum of £200,000. 


.... Miss Anna Katharine Green, the author of 
‘The Leavenworth Case,” is to be married, on 
November 25th, to Mr. Charles Rohifs. 


....The Rey. James Freeman Clarke emphat- 
ically denies the report that he is to retire from 
the ministry. 


...-Mrs, Mark Hopkins will make her home 
hereafter in Great Barrington, Mass., but will 
not part with her California property. 
....Lieutenant Greely has promised his wife 
that he will never go to the Arctic regions 
again. 

...-The youngest member-elect of Congress is 
Robert M. La Follett, of Wisconsin. He is 
twenty-eight. 

....-Mrs. George W. Cable has been made an 
honorary member of the newly organized 
Woman's Club of New Orleans. 

...-Princess Beatrice is now to be numbered 
among the amateurs who have taken to photog+ 
raphy. 

....Prince Edward of Wales will travel in 
Canada and the United States next year. 


Hebbles, 


....Khartim must be practicing on roller 
skates. We hear that it has fallen again, 


...-If you step on a dude’s boot you are likely 
to make calf’s foot jelly. 


...-The charge of the light brigade—Your as- 
sessment for the torch-light procession, 








...“I understand you want a coachman?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘‘ How much experience have you 
had?” “Three.” ‘Three what?” ‘ Elope- 
ments.” 


....There was an old doctor, who, when asked 
what was good for moths, wrote back: *‘ How de 
you suppose I can tell unless I know what ails 
the moths?” 


...'* What is a weather report?” asked a small 
boy, who was reading a paper, ‘I don’t know 
precisely, but I suppose that thunder is one kind 
of a weather report,” responded his parent. 


....He: “Lam going to tuke away a bottle of 
salt water as amemento of this watering place.” 
She: “But don’t fill it too full, or it will slop 
over on us when the tide comes in.” 


..-.Think not the girl you love loves not. 
She loves, depend upon It, 
With willing heart she’ll share your lot— 
If there’s a building on it. 


...*Oh! yes!” said Mrs, Fishwhacker, again 
talking about music. ‘I just dote on them sym- 
pathy concerts, My busba ad insists on our goin’ 
in for the whole series. Aint them Beethoven 
rhapsodies real elegant?” 


.... There are two ways of looking at this 
question,” said a bank president at a temperance 
meeting. ‘Which is the safe side?” ‘Oanada,” 
shouted a small boy in the gallery, and then the 
audience became lost in reflection. 


....As they were singing the voluntary in 
church, young man, sitting in the pew back of 
a gayly-dressed lady, whispered to p friend by 
his side: “Mrs. Brown’s bonnet is so loud that 
I cannot hear the singing.” 


....'*Do you like bangs?” inquired Mrs, Snip 
of Mr. Temple. *‘No, madam ; I do not.” “Oh! 
indeed ! you surprise me. Why not?” ‘* Because 
my wife and two daughters play the piano and 
are devoted to Wagner's music.” 


.... Miss A.: “Ah! how do you do, Mr. Sopho- 
more? Clara and I were just talking about the 
lost ‘Atlantis.’ Mr. Sophomore : ‘Don’t know 
her ; though I believe I did meet her brother 
once. But why don’t they advertise her?” 


....A Negro stood at the window of the Daw- 
son court-house, where they were counting the 
votes, last Tuesday night, and heard the clerks 
call, Tally!” as every fifth vote was called, 
After listening some time, he went away, re+ 





Florida, at Lake Worth, in Dade County. 





marking that he thought ‘dat man Tally would 
be “lected.” 
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Music, 


Tus long-delayed step in the interests of mu- 
sical art and its highest advancement, such a 
step as all true musicians have long and 
patiently awaited, was taken last week at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch inaugurated the season of German opera, 
so carefully prepared for, by presenting *‘ Tann- 
hiiuser” on Monday night, ‘ Fidelio” upon 
Wednesday, and “ Les Huguenots” on Friday, to 
audiences so numerous and enthusiastic, and 
under circumstances of such artistic and social 
brilliancy that the new order of things may be 
set down as adopted for the delightful future. 
Something far more important than any such 
good concomitants as a strong company of 
singers, superb concert-orchestra and compre- 
hensive + management, is indicated by the 
cheers and bravos of the five thousand people 
who shouted and clapped and called the curtain 
up again and again, and the conductor and his 
artists before it. There is ample signification 
that this city is at last determined to adopt new 
standards of taste, to look for certain dramatic 
elements infused into representations, the ab- 
sence of which has been so long condoned, to be 
indifferent to the presence of stars for the sake 
ofa distribution of artistic excellence—to remem- 
ber that modern opera is no mere vehicle, like a 
concert-program, for the display of the vocal 
capital of a soprano or tenor, but a dramma per 
musica—in a word, it would seem that New York 
is now determined to have the best of German, 
flian or French opera, sung in German, acted 
by Germans, because great works are thus put 
before them with all the vitality which German 
talent and theories of art and management seem 
exclusively to lend. 

It was entirely proper that ‘“ Tannhiiuser” 
should open the season, although the conductor 
is a musician too catholic in bis taste tu have 
any intention of reducing us to any exclusively 
Wagnerian repertoire, The performance of 
Monday night was one of Continental perfection 
in its essential features ; as to general scope and 
effect so dissimilar to anything which we have 
heretofore had in spirit and effect that compar- 
isons are not to be elaborately instituted. Into 
that dissimilarity for which the wide theoretical 
and fundamental differences between ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser” and “Ernani” or “ Faust” are respon- 
sible we do not propose to go, taking it for 
granted that our readers understand them well 
enough by this time. Much of what so thrilled 
the large concourses last week was hardly music, 
still less singing, at all. But how marvelously 
does this wonderful interweaving of the voice of 
the orchestra, thie impassioned recitative, which 
often becomes downright declamation, this free, 
unconventional acting transcend the narrow 
field in which the ear is tickled! Can anyone 
picture with complacency ‘Tannhiiuser” as 
Spontini, Mercadante, Auber, nay, Cherubini or 
Beethoven would have set it? Could he hear with 
any more satisfaction a group of delightful Ital- 
jan singers wrestling with it? Itis in just these 
questions that the kernel of the contrast lies. 
While the German artists are alone to be de- 
pended upon to interpret the modern German 
music-drama, a slight departure from its plane, 
a transition into the older domain of strict har- 
mony and melody allows us to realize what 
the music-drama was as Meyerbeer, Cherubini, 
Weber, Beethoven, foreshadowed and developed 
it, and before Wagner completed the task. ‘ Les 
Huguenots,” as it was sung by Patti, Campanini, 
Del Puente and Galassi, was ever an opera. In 
such hands as Dr. Damrosch, for example, can 
place it this Winter, it loses little of its musical 
quality, while its dramatic characteristics are 
made transcendent. This will more plainly ap- 
pear to the public during the next few weeks. 
Nothing will be neglected of the old ; everything 
of the new canons in art will be blended into it, 
There is no loss and there is an immeasureable 
gain. 

The cast of the opening night was as follows: 





EN ccs icntsudeeerawereeeenvases Mme, Kraus 
OMUB. o 0. cece ecccecececcescereces .Frdulein Slach 
PE nxacccebonescsceceeceesoeessed Anton Sehott 


—and less conspicuous rOles intrusted to Frau- 
lein Stern and Herren Josef Kigel, Josef Miller, 
Otto Kemlitz and Ludwig Wolf. The first- 
named four are likely to prove very prominent 
members of the company, although to every par- 
ticipant the praise of entire competency must be 
accorded. Mme, Kraus was a most lovely and 
womanly Elizabeth, acting the part of this ten- 
der and religious idealization of Wagner with 
high artistic intelligence. Her presence is grace- 
ful, her voice resonant and true. Her impor- 
tant episodes in the opera—the soliloquy, ‘Sei 
Gegriisst,” opening the second act, the romantic 
scene of the meeting with Tannhduser, which 
follows, and her impassioned defense of him in 
the second finale, were faithful and moving 
efforts. Her musical abilities were also exhib- 
ited in the pathetic prayer, “ Allmiichtige Jung- 
frau,” in the third act. Herr Schott, in spite 
of fatigue from a slight cold and some over-re- 
hearsing, used his vibrant and powerful tenor to 
his credit, But it was in the declamatory por- 
tions of the opera, naturally, that Herr Schott 





won his most instant and complete triumphs. 
Such instances as his defiance of the knights in 
the Song Tournament, and the awful recitation 
of his pilgrimage to Rome, were tokens of the 
justness of his reputation abroad, During the 
latter scene the house was literally thrilled. Any- 
thing more natural and intense than his utter- 
ance of the famous words: “Schweig mir von 
Rom!—wohl war auch ich in Rom!” we have 
seldom heard. His success during this first 
evening was unimpaired, so marked is his 
magnetism as an actor. In ‘ Fidelio,” bow- 
ever, he achieved equal triumph. Fraulein 
Slach who undertook Venus, a minor and not 
very grateful duty for any singer, has a fresh 
and beautiful voice, an imposing stage bearing, 
and is a.spontaneous actress. Her articulation 
is, in common with her associates, perfect. Un- 
doubtedly we shall soon hear her in a prominent 
réle in some other work ; for, in accordance with 
German custom, the singers assumed their parts 
with reference to the best ensemble of the opera 
in hand and sacrificed the éclat of amore con- 
spicuous début to the artistic evenness cf the eve- 
ning’s representation, expecting ‘‘ my turn some 
other night.” In Herr Robinson was marked 
the most highly endowed male singer of the 
company, as far aa it has appeared—a baritone 
of exceptional] voice, a voice which rings through 
s0 cavernous an auditorium as the Metropoli- 
tan as if it were a small concert-room, certain in 
intonation and cultivated with training of Ital- 
ian thoroughness and an easy yet vigorous actor. 
Herr Robinson divided the suffrages of the au- 
dience over such exquisite singing of ‘““Odu 
mein holder Abendstern” and ‘his earnest and 
expressive dramatic work in the last act, a per- 
fect complement to Herr Schott’s. Herr Kégel 
is an excellent bass. In fact, the seeming ease 
with which these stately Teutonic men and wo- 
men cope with the size of the opera-house and 
its dubious acoustic properties would have sur- 
prised Italian singers not .a little. It suggests 
how much the latter must have exaggerated 
what they were not used to, Of the orchestra, 
which Dr. Damrosch conducted with such evi- 
dent delight, we need only say that no such 
band in the superiority of material and prac- 
tice has ever played accompaniments in an oper- 
atic performance here. It is practically a full 
symphonic orchestra in splendid drill, and work- 
ing with theirown conductor. ‘The wonderful 
overture was played in a style that elicited en- 
thusiasm even from the boxes, and the popular 
demonstrations incessant during the evening's 
combination ot enjoyment were as much for the 
musicians before as on the stage. The chorus 
was large, it sang with a confidence and accu- 
racy which did honor to the indefatigable 
chorus masters, and strangest of all sights 
w American eyes, it too acted—not like a hud- 
die of lay figures, but a company of men and 
women With individual notions of dramatic duty 
and their share in the effect. The sumptuous 
exactions in scenery, costumes and spectacle 
which ‘ Tannhiiuser” demands, were complied 
with. 
but fashioned somewhat as history has handed 
them down, and the stage in the Song-Tourna- 
ment was a brilliant sight. Everywhere was the 
evidence of intelligence, long-studied attention 
to detail, individual attempt to do everything 
which ought to be done for the honest presenta- 
tion of a great artistic work. Undoubtedly, this 
first representation, for which so many allow- 
ances might be made, and so few were found nec- 
essary, is but an index of more complete per- 
fection to ensue. We repeat it, never has Kew 
York City heard or seen -~ opera performed 
as on this Monday night of last week and those 
which followed. 

On Wednesday, in * Fidelio,” the same dra- 
matic unities were maintained and a new and 
great addition brought to bear. Frau Mari- 
anne Brandt, as Leonora, left nothing to be 
desired. Her singing of the famous air “‘ Ab- 
scheulicher! Wo eilst du hin?” scored her a 
first success. The rich lower notes of her 
noble soprano, almost contralto in char- 
acter, its smoothness in cantabile passages, 
alternated with a brilliant and _penetrat- 
ing et in more declamatory music, con- 
tinued to win the house to stormy applause. 
But if Fran Brandt gained aliears as a singer 
who possesses a noble voice and trained execu- 
tion, how did she surpass her undeniable gifts 
as a prima-donna by her passionate, pathetic 
acting! From her first word of spoken text 
“Toh muss gesteben ich bin ein wenig ermiidet” 
to that wild challenge, made famous by 
Schroeder-Devrient *'Tidte erste sein Weib !” 
as the disguised wife throws hereelf between her 
husband and bis assassin, Pizarro, the three or 
four thousand persons in the theater were as 
one in their obedience to the spell of her acting. 
Her facia! play is extraordinary. Certain tones 
from her lips, while in anguish of spirit 
she stealthily observes Floresian’s face in 
the gloomy prison-vault, are not readily 
to be forgotten. The pitch of excitement 
to which she wrought the audience, in the 
prison scene was extreme and sustained, and in 
spite of xo much of the opera being actually 
spoken in a foreign tongue without musical ac- 
companiment, scarcely a seat or box was noticed 
as empty during the last finale. With the chorus 
no fault could be found ; the orchestra was as per- 
fect as on the egy occasion. It was in 
every sense of the word a great opera night. 
Dr. Damrosch may well be proud of his company, 
even as we are of his unfailing industry in the 
high musical interests of this country and the 
good sense of those who have strengthened his 
hands in this significant week. ‘Truly these 
are better than the former things and good days 
for those who have seen, who are watchful of 
the elevation of art and who must watch its pro- 
gress only on this side of the Atlantic. 


....The above account of the performarices 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House has so monop- 
olized our this week that we cannot even 


allude to other incidents of interest. 


The costumes were not anachronisms, - 








Literature. 


The prompt mention tn owr list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


TAYLOR’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 


BY R. H. 








STODDARD. 


Tre reputation of Bayard Taylor de- 
pended, during his lifetime, upon his activ- 
ity in three different intellectual directions 
—in the writing of letters of travel, the 
writing of novels, and the writing of 
poems; to-day i‘ probably depends upon 
his poetry alone; that is to say, upon cer- 
tain of his shorter pieces, of which ‘The 
Quaker Widow” is one, and upon his in- 
comparable translation of ‘‘ Faust.” Know- 
ing him as | did, almost from the begin- 
ning of his literary career down to the last 
year of his life, and knowing alsuv his am- 
bitions as well as his achievements, I am as 
sure that the natural bent of his mind was 
toward poetry, and nothing else, as I am 
that he valued his poetry above everything 
else that he did or could do. The spirit 
that led him abroad in his twenty-first year 
was not the spirit of mere adventure, which 
determines so many young fellows to go to 
sea, or did, when we had vessels of our 
own. It was the spirit of poetry which led 
the young Byron through the romantic and 
classic lands that he depicts so vividly in 
the first two Cantos of ‘‘Childe Harold” 
—the spirit in his feet, of which Shelley 
sings. ‘‘ People can’t see that if I had not 
been a poet,” he once wrote to me, “I 
should never have had such success as a 
traveler.” It goes without saying that, in his 
earliest year, he reflected the poets whom he 
most admired; and those who are familiar 
with the verse that was in vogue forty 
years ago, will readily conjecture that 
Bryant and Mrs. Hemans were among the 
pumber. The generous enthusiasm and 
the sonorous rhetoric of the latter capti- 
vated him completely. Nor did he escape 
the didacticism of the elder poet, whom he 
always revered. What he felt, or thought 
he felt, is the substance of a paragraph in 
one of his early letters: ‘‘It is useless to 
deny that I have cherished hopes of occupy- 
ing, at some future day, a respectable station 
among our country’s poets. I believe all 
poets are possessed, in a greater or less 
degree, of ambition; it is inseparable from 
the nature of poetry. And though I may 
be mistaken, I think this ambition is never 
given without a mind of sufficient power to 
sustain it, and to achieve its lofty object. 
Although I am desirous of a sharé of the 
world’s honors, yet with all the sincerity I 
possess I declare that my highest ambition 
is to do good, to raise the hopes of the des- 
ponding, to soothe the sorrows of the 
afflicted. I believe that poetry,owns, as its 
true sphere, the happiness of mankind. 
Its use, as Channing says, ‘is to lift the 
mind out of the beaten, dusty, weary walks 
of life, to raise it into a purer element, and 
to breathe into it a more profound and 
generous emotion.’ Several secondary con- 
siderations also impel me on. I wish to 
win a name that the person who shall be 
chosen to share with me the toils of life 
will not be ashamed to own, and be- 
cause 1 know it will gladden the hearts 
of my parents. Hence it has always been 
my greatest care to let no line go before the 
public that could have an evil influence, 
but to endeavor, as much as possible, to 
exalt and ennoble the soul. How far I 
have succeeded is not for me to judge.” 
The simplicity, the gravity, and the self- 
consciousness which this letter betrays, 
and which literary cynics may smile at, 
are just the qualities that one would ex- 
pect to find in a poet of nineteen, born and 
bred in the country, and nurtured under 
Quaker influences. That the moral limita- 
tions within which the young poet proposed 
to confine his genius, were too narrow for 
it, even at that time, was evident in his 
first published collection of verse, ‘‘ Xi- 
mena; or the Battle of the Sierra Morena, 
and Other Poems,” which was not didactic, 
but, so far as it was anything, was roman- 
tic and rhetorical. The only thing about 
this book that was remarkable was, that 
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the object for which it was printed was the 
object that impelled Burns to print his first 
book—namely, to secure money enough to 
carry him to the West Indies. The little 
that was necessary was obtained by both 
poets, who immediately abandoned their 
well-laid schemes, Taylor proceeding to 
Europe, where he laid the foundation of his 
popularity as a traveler, and Burns to Ed- 
inburgh, where he was recognized as the 
great poet that he was. 

It is not my intention to present here 
even a sketch of Taylor’s life, and happily 
there is no need of one, it is so well known 
—or the leading facts of it are so well 
known—among his fellow countrymen. 
After he had returned from Europe and 
published his ‘‘ Views Afoot,” he was, in a 
certain sense, public property, and the rural 
part of our population, particularly his fel- 
low townsmen, felt a sort of personal own- 
ership in him. They believed in the men- 
tal and physical qualities which urged him 
to go to Europe, and which sustained him 
while there by the disbursement of so few 
shekels, and those self-earned; they re- 
spected his enterprise, his courage, and his 
thrift. Old farmers, who had hitherto held 
up Franklin as a model to their sons, now 
held up Taylor as a model—a live young 
man, whose book of travel they were all 
reading, and whom they went to see and 
hear whenever he came anywhere in their 
neighborhoods to lecture. Their homage: 
was profound, if simple, and the young: 
traveler bore it bravely, though blushingly.. 
No American writer who has appeared 
within my recollection was ever received! 
with more cordiality than Taylor, or ever: 
retained his popularity so surely or so 
long. His name was known to thous- 
ands who had never heard the name 
of Bryant, or Longfellow. He was criti- 
cised less, even by the critics, than any 
other American writer of prose; but he was 
not generally recognized as a poet, except 
by poets to whom he was personally known. 
Everybody was friendly to him, his warm- 
est friend in the beginning being Mr. N. 
P. Willis, who was then a power in the 
world of letters, and who was more gener- 
ous to young writers than any other 
member of the guild. He handled him as 
Walton advised the angler to handle his 
worm—as if he loved him. ‘‘ Ximena” 
was the first link in the chain that united 
the younger and the elder poet, who met 
on the eve of the departure of the former 
for Europe in the Summer of 1844. “T 
will talk a little more about Willis,” he 
wrote to a friend, the night before he sailed. 
‘*Griswold intended giving me a letter of 
introduction, but had no time. I called at 
his house, and on telling my name he knew 
me instantly. On apologizing for calling 
without a letter, he said it was unnecegsaty, 
as we knew each other already, and began 
conversing as familiarly as if we had been 
old friends. He commended my plan of 
going very highly, and gave me a very flat- 
tering letter of recommendation to the 
New York editors, but they appear to be 
supplied, and a letter to his brother, Rich- 
ard 8. Willis, in Frankfurt, Germany. He 
did many other kindnesses for me, which. 
I shall not soon forget. I have been at his 
house three or four times, and when this 
afternoon, he gave me his parting, ‘God 
bless you,’ I felt as if I had left a true 
friend. Ihave not time now to give you 
much of his conversation; but it is 
daguerreotyped on my memory. He looks 
very much like the portrait in Graham's 
Magazine, but not quite so young, although, 
at times, when he becomes animated, you 
would not take him to be morethan twenty- 
four; dresses with neatness and the most 
perfect taste, and has the very beau ideal of 
a study. You can conceive of nothing more 
elegant. In fact, his poetry is visible in 
everything around him.” Mr. Willis was a 
very charming man, and not old looking 
for his age; but only a young and enthusi- 
astic poet, fresh from the country, could 
have diminished that age by fifteen years. 
But then, as always, there was a glamour 
about genius, about talent even, which 
dazzlei Taylor, who had the happy art of 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers. It 
illuminated his life and his correspondence, 
and cast a halo over everybody whom he 
admired. A brief example of it, from @ 
letter written in the Autumn of 1847, to the 
woman he loved, will indicate its intensity 
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and indiscrimination. ‘‘ I was exceedingly 
fortunate, in New York, in making delight- 
ful literary acquaintances, such as C. F. 
Hoffman, Mrs. Kirkland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Seba Smith, Bryant, Page and Powell, the 
painters, G. P. Morris, Balmanno, etc. I 
called on the first of these without an intro- 
duction, but was most cordially received, 
and spent a delightful evening with him 
and Page. I afterward took him, with 
Griswold and Seba Smith (Jack Downing) 
to see the ‘ Greek Slave’; and, in the even- 
ing Hoffman went with me to Brooklyn to 
- the Smiths, where we stayed till eleven 
o’clock, passing the time most delightfully. 
I also spent an evening with Mrs. Kirkland, 
who is, to my wind, possessor of more 
genius than any woman in America. She 
is a most noble character, and every 
one in New York esteems her. Bry- 
ant is her most intimate friend, and 
she gave me a deep insight into his 
character. Bryant I found calm and 
cold, as I had expected, but having the 
stamp of greatness in his countenance. 1 
felt a kind of pride in having been previous- 
ly known to all these persons. They did 
not look upon me as a stranger, and, though 
but an embryo author, it gave me the key 
to their sympathies. I cannot tell you how 
much I enjvyed this week’s visit. Nothing 
could be more refreshing to the mind than 
the converse of such gifted spirits after a 
year spent among Pheenixville ignorance 
and dullness. Willis was, unfortunately, 
not in the city.” Most of the literary celeb- 
rities meniioned in these eariy letters of 
Taylor’s are dead, and those who are not 
dead have been long since forgotten. It is 
like reading ancient history to read about 
them. The letters themselves are of value, 
however, on this very account; and they 
will no doubt be carefully read by future 
collectors of ana while they are examining 
contemporary amber in search of their fa- 
vorite flies. They are the only records of 
Taylor’s life at this period that we possess, 
and if we are tempted to smile at their en- 
thusiasm, we should remember that they 
were written by a young man in love to the 
young woman whom he loved, and who 
was interested in everything that concerned 
him. If they had been less communica- 
tive they would have been unnatural; and 
not merely for the reason I have hinted at, 
but for the further reason that Taylor was 
interested—deeply . interested in himself. 
Of whom and ot what, pray, save them- 
selves and their feelings have poets written 
from time immemorial? The charm of 
Byron’s letters, of Cowper’s letters, of 
Gray’s letters lies in their impetuous, their 
pensive, their scholarly personality. Pope 
and Burns would have been good letter- 
writers if they could have written natu- 
rally; but, being ambitious to shine 
as correspondents, they were artificial 
and insincere. They are too literary 
to be trusted. The letters of Taylor are 
simple and manly. What impression they 
are likely to make upon the majority of his 
readers I can but conjecture; but, judging 
from the impression which they make upon 
me, and which I believe to be free from 
personal feeling, they will be received as 
pleasant revelations of his personality, and 
those who have hitherto known him only 
as an author will now be glad to know him 
asaman. It ought not to be difficult for 
them to reconstruct the man from these 
records of what he thought and felt. En- 
thusiastic for others, he believed in him- 
self, and, conscious of his shortcomings, 
was always constant to his high ideals. 
Eager, but not impulsive, he was steady in 
his friendships, right-minded, sweet-tem- 
pered, affectionate. Everything about him 
was likeable, and many things about him 
were lovable; and if ever man could be 
said to be without enemies, he was without 
enemies. From no English-writing poet, 
80 far as I remember, do we learn so much 
about himself and his work as from Taylor. 
These letters of his are passports whicb 
admit us into his study, whether it be at 
midday, while he is busy elsewhere at his 
newspaper work, or at midnight, while he 
is bending over his desk, writing ‘‘ Ariel in 
the Cloven Pine,” or ‘‘Kubleh,” or ‘‘ Au- 
tumnal Vespers.” We can trace his hand 
as it moves across.the page, without haste 
and without rest; and when, as sometimes 
happens, he lays down the pen to light a 
cigar, we can detect the coming of the 





thought he seeks in the sunlight of his 
lifted eyes. There are no literary secrets 
which he can keep from us, thanks to these 
confiding letters of his. I am sure that 
they will interest his readers, particularly 
those who are intelligent enough to be 
inquisitive in regard to the conception and 
execution of literary tasks, and they will 
interest—at any rate they ought to interest 
—those who believe, or pretend to believe, 
that there is no friendship among authors, 
or, to put it differently, that they admire 
themselves too much to admire each other. 
It has been my good fortune to know many 
men of letters, some of them intimately; 
but I have never known one who was un- 
friendly to his fellows. I speak, of course, 
of authors, not of those homonculi of the 
guild—authorlings. The letters that Taylor 
wrote to, and received from, his brothers of 
the pen, substantiate what I have said. 
He was the first to give me recognition 
when I needed recognition, and to quicken 
my ambition when it was slackening. 1 can 
see now that he was more generous than 
critical. There are many letters in these 
memorial volumes addressed to me and my 
wife, and I feel when I read them in print, 
as I felt years ago when I read them in 
manuscript, that they are the most charm- 
ing letters I ever received. But they are 
mournful, also; for, between their lines, I 
read the unwritten history of more than 
thirty years, the trivial, fond records of early 
and later manhood. They restore a Past 
of which they are the Memory. 
“ Fresh as the first beam, glittering on a sail 

That brings our friends up from the underworld, 

Sad as the last, which reddens over one 


‘That sinks with all we love below the verge: 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more.” 


Taylor’s letters will be read hereafter, I 
am sure, by students of American and Eng- 
lish literature, by students of the former on 
account of what they contribute thereto 
regarding himself and his contemporaries, 
and by students of the latter on account of 
what they contribute thereto regarding 
some of its brightest ornaments. Perhaps 
the most notable letter that he ever wrote 
is the one which he sent to his friend, Mr. 
E. C. Stedman, from Gotha, in the Spring 
of 1867, and in which he describes a recent 
visit to the laureate. An extract from it 
will give the reader of this sketch a good 
idea of Taylor at his best, in prose. ‘I 
found Farringford wonderfully improved. 
The little park is a gem of gardening art. 
The magnificent Roman ilexes in front of 
the house are finer than any I saw in Italy. 
We arrived about three o’clock, and were 
ushered into the drawing-room. The house 
has been refurnished and a great many pic- 
tures and statues added since 1 was there. 
In a minute in came Tennyson, cordial as 
an old friend, followed by his wife. In 
Tennyson himself 1 could see no particular 
change. He did not seem older than when 
I saw him last. We walked through the 
park and garden; then M. returned to the 
house, while he and I went up on the 
downs, and walked for miles along the 
chalk cliffs above the sea. He was delight- 
fully free and confidential, and I wish I 
could write to you much of what he said; 
but it was so inwrought with high philoso- 
phy and broad views of life that a fragment 
here and there would not fairly represent 
him. He showed me all his newly-acquired 
territory, among the rest a great stretch 
of wheat fields bought for him by ‘ Enoch 
Arden.’ We dined at six in a quaint room 
hung with pictures, and then went to the 
drawing-room for dessert. Tennyson and 
I retired to his study at the top of the house, 
lit pipes and talked of poetry. He asked 
me if I could read his ‘Boadicea.’ I 
thought I could. ‘Read it, and let me 
see,’ said he. ‘1 would rather hear you 
read it,’ I answered. Thereupon he 
did so, chanting the lumbering lines with 
great unction. I spoke of the idyl of 
Guinevere as being, perhaps, his finest 
poem, and said that I could not read it 
aloud without my voice breaking down at 
certain passages. ‘Why, I can read it, 
and keep my voice!’ he exclaimed, trium- 
phantly. This I doubted, and he agreed to 
try, after we went down to our wives. But 
the first thing he did was to produce a 
magnum of wonderful sherry, thirty years 
old, which had been sent him by a poetic 
wine-dealer. Such wine I never tasted. 


Catharine of Russia,’ said Tennyson. We 
had two glasses apiece, when he said: ‘To- 
night you shall help me to drink one of my 
few bottles of Waterloo, 1815.’ The bottle 
was brought, and after another glass all 
round Tennyson took up ‘The Idyls of the 
King.’ His reading is « strange, monotonous 
chant with unexpected falling inflections, 
which I cannot describe, but can imitate 
exactly, It is very impressive. In spite of 
myself I became very much excited as he 
went on. Finally, where Arthur forgives 
the Queen, Tennyson’s voice fairly broke. 
Ifound tearson my cheeks, and M. and 
Mrs. Tennyson were crying, one on either 
side of me. He made an effort, and went 
on to the end, closing grandly. ‘How can 
you say,’ I asked (referring to our previous 
conversation), ‘that you have no surety of 
permanent fame? This poem will only die 
with the language in which it is written.’ 
Mrs. Tennyson started up from her couch. 
‘It is true!’ she exclaimed. ‘I have told 
Alfred the same thing.’ ” 

The life of Taylor, ifa more complete one 
than we have here shall be written here- 
after, will live longer in his Letters than in 
that. They are his Autobiography. 


A NEW WASHINGTON NOVEL. 


Mr. Henry R. Exxior has added to the series 
known (for what good reason we have not dis- 
covered) as the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Novels,” a 
bright and readable litile story. The Bas- 
sett Claim is as happy a bit of imaginative 
work in its line as has come to hand for a 
good while. Besides this Mr. Elliot has given 
us, though merely incidentally, an attractive 
glimpse at life in Washington, very different 
from sundry distorted inlooks which we will not 
particularize. Through his spectacles, our stately 
national capital assumes again the semblance of a 
city of morals and manners, of homes and quiet 
home life, where men and women are not all 
lobbyists and diplomats and s>andal-mongers. 
Mr, Elliot draws character with a nicety and 
grace curiously feminine. In fact, not a few 
pages of his novel read like the work of a gentler 
hand, and a head more delicately exact in anal- 
ysis of men and women than his sex usually are, 
His style is neat, crisp and easy, and the grace 
of the story is a characteristic element of its 
charm. As may be inferred, the plot turns upon 
the attempt of a young man, an energetic law- 
yer, to ‘‘preas” through Congress (the con- 
servatism of which is provokingly capricious 
in such matters) one of those everlasting and 
innumerable “claims” which give a large and 
benevolent body of lobbyists something to talk 
about and live by without recourse to actual 
highwaymanship. The book is not by any means 
a political one, however. Young Windward 
Bassett’s stay in Washington, the presence of 
his mother, sister and best friend there, and 
many new acquaintances, naturally bring about 
amatory and other complications, and love has 
more share in the story than the lobby or law. 
A clipping here and there from Mr, Elliot’s 
bright, but never trivial humor may be con- 
trasted with a touch of the more serious feeling 
underlying the little novel; and the confession 
by Louise McArdle of the way in whieh her life 
shifted its purposes echo the experience of some 
thoughtful reader : 

“*T loved a man once, truly and completely. I had 
imagined I loved others before; for I was always in 
society a good deal. . . . But, as it happened, I 
didn’t marry before I actually fellin love, and it was 
like the ‘still waters and green pastures’ of 
Heaven! Her voice faltered and she hesitated a 
moment; then regaining her habitual composure, 
she continued; * That love I supposed was returned 
in kind and degree, and I was happy, perfectly 
happy. But I was deceived; and when I knew the 
truth, then, as I said, I felt despair, Windward, it 
broke my heart, and my heart needed breaking. Up 
to that time I had lived a perfectly selfish life. I 
was the center of my circle. I lived for my own 
happiness, not sinful happiness, but my happiness; 
and Jove, that most selfish of the virtues, as my dear 
Uncle once called it, aggravated my disease. But in 
my dark day, light came finally and it was my Uncle 
who brought it. I was pining; I frankly said { had 
lived enough. ‘Very well,’ said my Uncle once, 
‘consider, then, your life done. There—it is over. 
Now live for others, for duty to help people. . . . Do 
church work, nursing; take any crotchet, live for 
everything and anybody but self; that, we agree, is 
buried.’” 

Here is a description of a Congressional recep- 
tion, which Windward attended in pursuit of The 
Claim, that is too felicitous to omit: 

‘* Many things he noticed on this fruitful evening; 
but one particularly—the huge bolk of the men. 
He was of medium weight and gize, but among these 
celebrities he felt ike a dwarf. He measured their 
hight as he passed them, and he jadged six feet to 
be the average; many were taller still. And then 
the girths, the broad, deep chests, full cheeks, warm 
and glowing under frosty beards; strong, coarse 
features, blunt, round chins, big necks, bold, reao- 
nant voices, pushing ways—they crowded to the 
salad, just as they had crowded toCongress. It wasa 
magnificent collection of physical manhood. What 











‘It was meant to be drunk by Cleopatra, or 





cregms, champagne and composite punches, fruit, 
cake—and at eleven o’clock at night, Windward 
had seen nothing like it since his sophomore year ; 
and yet these men had been living thus defiantly, 
gluttonously for ten, twenty, forty years, and, never- 
theless, now at fifty or sixty years of age were hale, 
alert and strong enough to kill him with a blow. 
These gigantic men, thought Windward, are gladia- 
tors who have fought all comers, neither asking nor 
giving quarter, and survive as the fittest to survive 
in the cruel, brutal struggle for power. They re- 
minded him of the old Goths, Refinement in speech 
and manner was certainly lacking, but he saw a 
rade vigor of body and mind that was admirable. 
They had stamina; they could set out a deadlock or 
stump a scattered, half-civilized state; they were 
able to maintain their rights. The polyglot group 
of diplomatists who were present had much better 
manners, and yet Windward preferred the horse- 
play and robust good fellowship of the natives.” 
And now, at the risk of overcrowding our 
space, for some ‘touches of Mr. Elli... ., pleasant 
humor: , 

“There is a moderation and propriety in things. 
One can surely admire Job without naming his 
daughters, Jemima, Keziah and Keron-Hap- 
puch.” ... 

‘** Always be friends!’ repeated the Colonel con- 
temptuously. ‘It is one of the idiotic convention- 
alities of society for the lady to express the wish, 
where love has failed, that they may always be 
friends, This is as if a rose should say: ‘No, I 
cannot be your rose ; but I trust I may ever be your 
roast beef.’” \ 

Colonel McArdle thus summarized a young lady 
in whom he doesn’t intend to permit Windward 
Bassett to grow over-interested : 

“ «She has a certain keep-your-distance air that is 
very attractive. Her eyes say: ‘Come at your 
peril—but come!’ Quite a dangerous type, Mr. 
Bassett. . . . She bas what a modern writer has 
well described as‘temperamental affability,’ a 
charming quality, Oh! she’s a nice, pretty girl, 
popular, jolly—a regular skating-rink, church-fair, 
barge-party, orchestra-chair young lady. I am very 
fond of her. I can remember her mother as a belle 
before her. Clara is just like her. She takes after 
her mother, and al] the young fellows take after her, 
How many offers did you say she has had this Win- 
ter, Louise ?’’” 

Certain elements in the course of the story we 
do not especially like—Stevens’s exposure of the 
private secretary, Atwood, to his master (al- 
though just what else he ought to have done we 
cannot say), the vacillation in Windward’s na- 
ture, and Louise marrying delightful old Colo- 
nel McArdle. The world does not look kindly 
upon youth and age, whether crabbed or not, 
going together in the matrimonial way, and 
Louise could scarcely alter the essence of her 
affection so quickly. Still, almost all novelists 
must be forgiven some of their devices, and we 
should not quarrel with Mr, Elliot's vivacious, 
clean-cut book were there more than these to 
raise issue, 
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.-.-In The Common Tradition of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, by Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., and W. 
G. Rushbrooke, M. L., is an ingenious, and in 
large measure successful attempt to bring the 
results of the more costly and scientific com- 
parisons of the texts of the Synoptic Gospels 
within the reach of the English reader. The 
work isa translation of Rushbrooke’s ** Harmony 
of the Gospels,” a harmony in which, by means 
of colored inks and different styles of type, the 
reader can see exactly what words are peculiar 
to each narrative, what are common to each 
two, and what are common to all three. In this 
English translation only the portions common 
to all three are distinguished, being printed in 
* black type”; but the Introduction shows the 
student how, by underscoring with different 
inks, or other like means, he can make the work 
do the general office of Rushbrooke's ‘‘“Harmony.” 
The body of the work is printed in four columns 
—three of them devoted to the Synoptic texte 
(with the common portions in black type), and 
one to those portions of Mark that are not found 
in the other Synoptics. It is claimed that, by 
this means, it is shown pretty well what the com- 
mon source (here called the Common Tradi- 
tion) of the Three Gospels was, and how the 
different Evangelists added from other sources, 
and also, by means of conjecture, how the vari- 
ous Evangelists frequently modified this Com- 
mon Tradition, merely by different interpreta- 
tions of elliptical or ambiguous passages, In 
like manner, it is claimed to be shown that 
Mark’s Gospel is nearest to this common general 
source, and older than the other Gospels. ‘'The 
object of this book,” however, it is said in 
the Introduction, “is to place before English 
readers this Common Tradition, as being a tra- 
dition earlier than any of our existing Gospels.” 
While no one doubts that there were other writ- 
ten narratives than our Four Gospels, as, indeed, 
Luke i, 1, states, and while no one will deny that 
our evangelists may have used written sources in 
writing their Gospels, it is not likely that all the 
positions taken by Mr. Abbott in the Introduc- 
tion will be received. Still, both the body of the 
work and the Introduction are vaiuable; and 
the matters put forward in the Jatter are of such 
a sort that they willhave to be known, as well 
as met, if they be wrong. The biblical student 
cannot afford to pass them by, whether friend 
or enemy. In the use ef conjecture, above 
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alluded to, Mr. Abbott does not seek to ap- 
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ply it to the criticism of the text of 
the Gospels as we have them, but to 


the construction of the alleged (separately) lost 
text of this Common Tradition. The examples 
given of this application of conjecture are very 
ingenious, and generally plausible at first sight. 
The body of the book is of value to English 
readers in precisely the same way that the costly 
“Greek Harmony” of Rushbrooke is to readers of 
Greek; and the use of the revised English ver- 
sion increases its utility greatly. But the Intro- 
duction is not to be fully grasped by English 
readers alone. Portions of it, indeed, are ad- 
dressed to the student of the Greek Testament. 
To those who have kept abreast of the general 
literature of the Four Gospels, much of the In- 
troduction will be familiar; but in this cheap 
form, the whole book is a great convenience. 
The “‘ Harmony,” with its black type, would be 
reckoned as a helpful thing by all. Whether 
the Introduction contains heresy in addition to 
its facta, is a question which would be different- 
ly answered by different people. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 171¢x6 inches, pp. xxxix, 156. 
Price, $1.25.) 


...-[t may or it may not be necessary to ask 
Mr. Jobn Fiske’s pardon in advance for saying 
that what interests us most in the perusal of his 
lectures on The Destiny of Man Viewed in the 
Light of his Origin (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is 
the serious progress he appears to have made 
toward a hospitable entertainment of the re- 
ligious theory of man. After putting all the 
discount which our orthodox hesitation requires 
on the religious phrases recognized in the 
Cosmic philosophy, Mr. Fiske arrays himself, in 
these lectures, against atheism with an earnest- 
ness which implies, after all, a Divine Being, of 
whom something definite is known, and to 
whom men stand in influential personal relations. 
He shows an encouraging anxiety to incorporate 
Christianity into the world’s philosophy, and 
expresses himself in terms which imply that its 
divine message has made an impression on his 
mind as well as on his heart. His statement of 
the grounds on which he, for himself, believes 
in a future life, and expects it with hope and 
confidence, seems to us to have grown clearer 
and stronger. So that, aside from that honesty 
of aim which we have always recognized in Mr. 
Fiske, we find in this little book more indications 
of approach to something like a common ground 
of philosophical belief, But when we ask for the 
possible effect of this advance on the development 
of his reasoning, we cannot findit. The disap- 
pointing absence of any trace of such an impres- 
sion on the critical points of his argument makes 
ite barrenness and inadequacy more apparent 
than before. What gain is there in the clearer 
recognition of the Divine Being, if in the evolu- 
tion of philosophy that being is to remain as in- 
operative as before. It is easy enough to follow 
a line of development within certain lines and 
up to a certain point ; but when Mr. Fiske comes 
te such an epoch as the development of con- 
sciousness in living beings he stands in the pres- 
ence of an event as to which he has no facts and 
can have none. He is honest enough to admit 
that this is an evolution which nothing pre- 
viously in the chain will account for, Why he 
does not at this juncture fall back frankly on 
the theistic hypothesis we shall not attempt to 
say. The same defect appears in his account of 
the evolution of morality. And, looking at the 
whole line of development whieh he has sketched, 
the question remains wholly unanswered, it is 
not even asked, What has made this evolution an 
upward line? What has held the race to its on- 
ward and improving progress? What is the 
power which guards the interests of morality 
and of truth in the evolution of Nature and 
saves Nature from a pessimistic catastrophe? 


....Jn the debate between the trichotomists 
and the dichotomists, we have been inclined to 
hold, with the late Prof. H. B. Smith, that too 
much must not be built on the occurrence in 
Scripture of distinct words for soul on the one 
hand, and spirit on the other, and that there is 
the same difficulty in showing proof for the tri- 
partite constitution of man as a concrete of 
body, soul and spirit that there is in establish- 
ing for the categorics of Kant anything more 
than a dialectic reality. Philosophy has, how- 
ever, gained much from the Kantian categories ; 
and theology may profit from such a discussion 
of this question as the Rev. J. B. Heard, M. A., 
applies to it in bis work on The Tripartite Na- 
ture of Man—Spirit, Soul and Body. (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh; Scribner & Welford, New 
York.) The real merit of the work is proved by 
its having reached a fifth edition two years ago, 
It is, in fact, the only considerableand satisfac- 
tory treatise on the subject we can name in the 
English language, and is better adapted to the 
requirements of English and American theolog- 
ical students than any one of the rather numer- 
ous treatises or discussions of the subject in 
German. The tendency of modern psychology 
to maintain the unity of the mind in all its op- 
erations and phenomena will count heavily 
against the psychological basis of the work. 
Until we have made greater progress in pene- 
trating the mystery which clings to the ques- 
tion, what soul or mind is as distinct from body. 
we can hardly be in a situation to introduce the 


new complexity as to whether the spiritual prin- 
ciple is one in its nature or two. Should the 
ultimate psychology decide on two, the lan- 
guage of the Bible would, naturally enough, 
adapt itself to that philosophy. But until it is 
firmly established we shall bave to hold, with 
the majority of scholars, that the psyche and the 
pneuma of Scripture cannot be pressed so far as 
to require them to affirm « dual constitution of 
the spiritual principle in man. Meantime, as it 
is undoubtedly true that the two words are em- 
ployed in Scripture with distinct meanings, such 
discussions as Mr. Heard’s, though they fail to 
reach the end he proposes, may reach another 
by introducing valuable definitions and estab- 
lishing distinctions in the dialectics of theology 
which cannot be substantiated in psychology- 
No better defense of the tripartite theory has 
been produced than Mr. Heard’s, 


....Weean hardly expect anything finer of its 
kind than Sketching Rambles in Holland, by 
George H. Boughton, A.R.A., with illustrations 
by the author and Edwin A, Abbey. (Harper & 
Brothers.) The intellectual basis of the book 1s 
of course the * Rambles,” which are describe 
by Mr. Boughton in an altogether charming 
style which, being both free and dignified, ad- 
mits the infinite fine humor, drollery, and odd, 
picturesque adventure that lies in the subject, 
without serious departures from good taste and 
classic purity of style. The author keeps out of 
comparison with De Amicis by avoiding learned 
lore and all entrance on the fenced field re- 
served for critical historical writing. He keeps 
strictly to his own line, and neither sees nor 
speaks of more than what an artist rambler ought 
to see. The illustrations, which are not above 
the minor criticisras that lie against the work 
of both these artists, have, like everything we 
have seen from either of them, merits enough of 
their own to justify a good deal of enthusiasm. 
They are full of the subject, and contain some- 
thing characteristic in every line. They are 
Dutch through and through, and yet never so in 
guch a sense as to submerge the higher artistic 
quality of the work. The squat Dutch lugger 
which Mr. Abbey draws in ** The Fisher Folk of 
the Zuider Zee,” is vastly poetic as it scuttles off 
in the flashing water, and the air from the far- 
off, gleaming skies blows fresh and free around 
the glorious:y poetic figure of the fisherwoman 
who is wafting her farewells from the end of the 
jetty. Mr. Boughton’s sketches of the people 
and the children seem to come as ncar perfec- 
tion as the resources and limitations of the en- 
graver’s art permit, We name as examples the 
superb creature in full costume in ‘A Drawer 
of Water,” and the two children in “A Sketch at 
Marken.” There never was anything done in 
black and white which gives more of the action 
of a lumpy little caterpillar of a baby-child 
snuggling into the arms of the big sister who is 
bemothering her. 


....Icaria, A Chapter in the History of Com- 
munism, by Albert Shaw, Ph.D., and published 
by the Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, is a philo- 
sophical study of one of the most consistent at- 
tempts to plant a communistic colony in this 
country. The attempt of Etienne Cabot to carry 
through this concrete illustration of his com- 
munistic ideas was begun in 1848, in this coun- 
try. Though still persisted in, it long ago 
reached the stage of dissension, poverty, and 
misery. It differs from most communistic at- 
tempts in being founded, not on a religious idea, 
bat on a purely socialistic basis, The religious 
idea of most of these communities has been their 
characteristic feature. But this history is rec- 
ommended to the student of social science by 
the fact that it is not affected in any way by the 
creed of its members. Mr. Shaw has given the 
history the patient and exhaustive study re- 
quired for a thesisfor the degree of Ph.D., at 
Johns Hopkins University, which we understand 
the essay tobe. It is written from the impar- 
tial standpoint of a purely intellectual study of 
economical science, and has, on that account, 
the value of a thoroughly-sifted tabulation of 
facts collected from a prolonged experiment in 
practical communism. 


....The Messrs, James R, Osgood & Co., pub- 
lish another volume from Mr. James’s prolific 
pen-—Tales of Three Cities. They are cast in 
the same mold of polished freedom and well- 
tempered originality which we expect in every- 
thing that comes nowadays from this author’s 
pen. In the excellent moderate-priced edi- 
tion of Mr. McDonald F. Mitchell’s works, issued 
by the Messrs, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, the last 
we have seen is My Farm of Edgewood; A 
Country Book. By the author of ‘‘ Reveries of 
a Bachelor.” The gentle humor, the genial tem- 
per, the classic finish, the American good-nature 
in the presence of embarrassments, and the 
classic purity and freshness of these papers 
make them the most charming eclogues which 
have yet been chanted in this coun‘ry in the 
Melibmwan strain, Mr. H. D. Trail has only 








by dint of the sternest self-restraint put upon 
himself brought down the enormous mass of 
material for the Life of Colervdce to the brief 
and compact limits this volume has in Morley’s 
“English Men of Letters,” republished in this 





country by the Messrs. Harper & Brothers. It 





is a model of comprehensive brevity and of 
literary judicionsness. 


...-In preferring Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton’s “Intellectual Lite” to all he has written, 
we are not insensible to the merits of his other 
work, but only express our admiration of the 
genius he has displayed fur a certain kind of 
philosophizing on life and manners, This philo- 
sophical strain, slightly touched with enough 
of the didactic to make it pleasantly parental 
and authoritative, gave his “Intellectual Life” 
its charm, and it reappears in his last volume, 
Human Intercourse (Boston : Roberts Brothers), 
in which he returns to bis natural ground, The 
subject chosen is the social complement of the 
intellectual life as it brings into view the rela- 
tions which result from the social, domestic, 
sentimental and religious nature of man. We 
cannot always respond to Mr. Hamerton’s 
conclusions, but his opinions are pressed 
with temperate consideration and with a con- 
ciliatory hospitality for the other side. He looks 
at questions in a large way, which raises them 
above the range of bitter strife, and has so much 
about him that all generous spirits wish to emu- 
late asto conceal or minimize the differences 
which remain, 


... The Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, in 
their “ Clerical Library,” bring out «a compila- 
tion of Anecdotes Illustrative of New Testament 
Texts, which follows the somewhat novel but 
judicious plan of connecting passages of Scrip- 
ture with the illustrative anecdote or incident. 
As in practice, the minister usually begins with 
the Scripture, and as that is the center and core 
around which his work revolves, this arrange- 
ment will be more likely to give him direct ac- 
cess to appropriate illustrations than any other. 
Asageneral proposition we have been inclined 
to think that, in spite of all that has been pub- 
lished, there is but one book of pulpit illustra- 
tions, Spurgeon’s ‘‘ Feathers for Arrows; but, 
after examining this new manual, though we do 
not discover the London preacher’s genius in 
it, we get a strong impression that it may be 
made even more useful in the ordinary work 
of the parish. 


....Samuel Adams Drake is abundantly fur- 
nished with the knowledge required to superin- 
tend the preparation of such a volume as Our 
Great Benefactors, Short Biographies of the 
Men and Women Most Eminent in Literature, 
Science, Philanthropy, Art, etc. (Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers). It is not intended to be en- 
cyclopediac, but to introduce only biographies of 
men who are likely to be permanently recognized 
as benefactors of the race. Military heroes are 
omitted and persons cf merely local and tempo- 
rary renown. The subjects are selected with 
good judgment and treated with pains to give 
the collection a higher average of merit than 
most collections of the kind reach. 


....The peculiar merit of the little devotional 
manual, Daily Strength for Daily Needs, selected 
by the editor of ‘* Quiet Hours,” (Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers) is that it carries, at the top of 
every page, appropriate passages for the day 
from Scripture, and underneath a variety of se- 
lections compiled miscellaneously from secular 
authors. They are arranged 80 as to be in har- 
mony with the tone of the scriptural selections 
that stand above them, and carry out the same 
thought, and make an earthly echo of the Divine 
voice. 


...-The Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Bos 
ton, have published a convenient and well-made 
16mo edition, printed with good, open type, of 
Bacon’s Essays and Wisdom of the Ancients. 
The essays are annotated with notes, compiled 
from the various authors who have written on 
them, and the whole is prefaced with a full and 
well read up biographical notice by Mr. A. Spiers, 
and asketch of Bacon’s literary history by B. 
Montagu, Esq. 


....We cannot say much for The New Book 
of Kings, by J. Morrison Davidson, of Middle 
Temple, London, (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 
It runs on a poorish line of unappreciative com- 
ment on English history, deals in judgments 
that go ahead of the evidence, and fails to sus- 
tain its independence on the line of solid truth 
and judgment, where alone it can save itself 
from the charge of prejudice or caprice, 


....Among the regular annual series of Com- 
mentaries and Question Books, in the Interna- 
tional Lessons for the coming year, we would 
call attention to the standard Berean Question 
Book, published by Phillips & Hunt, and edited 
by the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., and the larger 
Lesson Commentary, published by the same 
house, and edited by Dr. Vincent in co-opera- 
tion with the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D. 


....Mr, Francis Drake has prepared what we 
anticipate will prove a highly successful juve- 
nile volume in his Indian History for Young 
Folks. (Harpers.) It is richly crowded with 
illustrations, and covers the entire period from 
the aboriginal discovery to the present time, 
The colonial period is treated with suflicient 
fullness to bring out its romantic features and 
tales of heroism and adventure. 





----The nice point about Nos. I—IV of the 
‘* Well Spring Series” is that they meet exception- 
ally well that troublesome desideratum of a good 
book for the very youngest reader. For teachers 
and parents looking for a few such books we 
recommend, with confidence, Trying to be Some- 
body, Under the Master’s Eye, Susy’s Windows, 
and Valentines, All four by Anna T. Burnham, 
and published by the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. 


....We have received the bound volume of the 
annual issue for 1884 of Harpers Young People, 
a juvenile which has this advantage, that it isa 
regular weekly visitant of the home, which, on 
the whole, we prefer to a monthly. It seems 
tous to hit with great good judgment, both in its 
reading matter and in its illustrations, the 
average requirement for the widest usefulness 
among young readers, 


....Mr. Thos, J. Murray, author of several 
excellent culinary manuals, and the famous chef 
of the old Continental, at Philadelphia, publishes 
a convenient and handsome little manual on 
soups—Fifty Soups (White, Stokes & Allen). 
The directions are given clearly, and imply in 
their use nothing that may not be expected in an 
ordinary American kitchen, and obtained ina 
fairly good market. 


...- Footprints of the New Age. By B. F. Bar- 
rett (Philadelphia: Swedenborg Publishing As- 
sociation) is an attempt to make out, in the 
course of events since 1757, the verification of 
Swedenborg’s affirmation that the judgment 
actually occurred at that time in the world of 
spirits, and that he was ‘divinely commissioned 
to record its nature and effects. 


_—— 
—~<>— 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Mr. Rosert Lovis SrEvENson is writing a 
romance about highwaymen, which is to be 
called *‘ The Great North Road.” 





...-At the Corneille Exhibition in Paris, thirty 
portraits of the poet were shown, not one of 
which is considered to be a faithful likeness, 


....The gilt copper watch which Moliere 
owned and usually carried, is now in the posses- 
ion of M. Coquelin. It was found some years 
ago in a Quartier Latin junkshop, and still keeps 
time correctly. 


....Somebody asks why a publisher does not 
remember, for his and the public’s good, Fred- 
erika Bremer’s charming novels, and by the issue 
of a cheap edition effect both profit and pleas- 
ure, Her graceful book, ‘The Neighbors,” de- 
serves a revival of interest. 


..-.The Bee-keeper’s Guide; or, a Manual of 
the Apiary” by A. J. Cook, Professor of Entomol- 
ogy in the State Agricultual College of Michigan, 
is having a wide sale in its newly edited form. 
Much new and valuable matter has been incor- 
porated into it by the author. 


...-The brilliant success of Shakespeariana 
has enabled the publishers to make very attrac- 
tive pr parations for the new volume—i's sec- 
ond. It is literallya unique magazine, without 
which no student or lover of the greatest of 
poets and thinkers should find himself, 


.-.-Anson D, F, Randolph & Co. will publish 
immediately ‘The I Ams of Christ: A Contri- 
bution to Christologica] Thought.” By Samuel 
H. Giesy.D.D. In it the author seeks to show 
that nothing is so remarkable as the way in 
which Jesus Christ turns thought upon himself 
personally, and not merely officlally. 


....We are informed that the serial story, 
“Trajan,” cut short at its very beginning in 
The Manhatian, by the sudden suspension of 
that periodical, has been purchased by the 
Messrs. Cassell & Company, and that this house 
have made arrangements with the author to 
publish ‘‘Trajan” in book form immediately. 


...-The Old Testament Hebrew, by which 
more expressive title The Hebrew Student is now 
to be named, is winning its way rapidly among 
Hebrew scholars. The promised addition of a 
department having in view the bearing of Old 
Testament study on the Sunday-school lessons 
will be a stepin a right direction. The current 
number is excellent. 


....Miss Jay, the author of the pleasant Irish 
novel, ‘** The Queen of Connaught,” is a sister-in 
law of Mr. Robert Buchanan, and has entered the 
dramatic profession. Mr. Buchanan has written 
his autobiography, which is shortly coming 
out in England under the title of ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of a Literary Career.” The volume will 
contain his portrait. 


....A beautiful holiday visitor will be Le Fi- 
garo Illustre, to be published immediately by the 
International News~€ompany, and containivg 
twelve fine plates in colors and in black and 
white, A unique feature will be one of Liszt's 
“‘ Rhapsodies Hongroises,” printed with rich 
marginal descriptive illustrations, English and 
French editions will be issued. 

....The Christmas number of 1’he Brooklyn 
Magazine, which will be ready December 1st, 
will be increased in size and be unusually inter- 
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esting. Among the contributions which will 
appear in this number are a Christmas poem by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, a Christmas story 
** Singing in the Snow,” by Marion Harland, and 
an article on ‘*Irrepressible Music,” by Dr. T. 
Dewitt Talmage. 


.. The Quiver, an English magazine “ for 
Sunday and general reading,” bandsomely illus- 
trated by the publishers, the Messrs. Cassell & 
Co., has made ita first appearance here in an 
American reprint. It seems to be an excellent 
religious publication with a strong list of con- 
tributors. An interesting account of Mrs. Cross- 
ley’s *Créche” in St. John’s Wood is part of 
the contents of the current number. 


..The ‘Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. have in 
press an English translation of some of Madame 
Johanna Speyri’s charming tales, to appear 
under the general title ‘Red Letter Stories,” 
Miss Lucy Wheelock has been the translator, and 
the volume is a feature of the publishers, Holi- 
day catalogue. Other novelties from the same 
house in preparation are Mrs. Mary B. Dodge’s 
“The Gray Masque,” Dorothy F. Ltdbroyd’s 
story, ‘‘In the Shadows,” and Mr. Arthur Gil- 
man’s ‘* Tales of the Pathfinders.” 


. As before stated here, the Atlantia Monthly 
for 1885 will be particularly notable for its serial 
stories—namely, ‘*The Princess Casamassima,”’ 
by Herry James; “A Country Gentleman,” a 
novel of English rural life, by Mrs. Oliphant; 
“The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain,” 
by Charles Egbert Craddock, the author of ‘‘ In 
the Tennessee Mountains”; and “A Marsh 
Island,” by Sarah Orne Jewett. A series of 
papers entitled ‘‘The New Portfolio, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, will begin in the January 
number. 


.- Good Cheer announces a fine prospectus 
for 1885. The great success of this publication 
has been largely due to the excellent variety of 
contributions included in its respective numbers, 
and the editor and publishers seem disposed to 
make this an invariable characteristic of their 
paper. Julian Hawthorne, W. H. Bishop, H. 
C. Bunner, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Brander 
Matthews, George Cary Eggleston, Lucy C. 
Lillie and David Ker, with dozens of other lead- 
ing magazinists, will furnish stories and articles, 
and the editor, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, will find 
time to write an occasional sketch for her 
popular charge. 


.- Messrs. Cassell & Company will begin at 
an early date the publication of “The Artist’s 
Library.” Its object is to furnish art students, 
art designers, art manufacturers, and all inter- 
ested in art with many valuable hand-books on 
the history and practical application of art. 
The works are by eminent foreign writers, and 
published under the patronage of the Adminis- 
tration of Fine Arts at Paris. They are also 
translated by competent authorities. The series 
is edited by Mr. John Sparkes, Principal of the 
South Kensington Art School. Numerous en- 
gravings will be given in each volume for embel- 
lishment and consultation. 


..Our old friend, The Living Age, will soon 
enter upon its forty-first year of successful pub- 
lication. It is a highly satisfactory and com- 
plete compilation of current literature, and will 
be continued as such in the future, we doubt 
not, supplying the place of many reviews, mag- 
azines and papers, and permitting readers at 
small expense (considering the quantity and 
quality of the reading furnished) to keep pace 
with the best thought and well abreast of the 
best literature of the day. The prospectus of 
this magazine for 1885 is worthy the attention 
of all who are selecting their literary periodical 
matter for the new year, @ 


..The following note by Thackerary has 
lately been published for the first time by The 
Pall Mall Gazette: 


‘* KENSINGTON, W., Wednesday. 

“ Dear Ned,—You ask me for a recipe for restoring 
your eyes to their wonted Juster and brilliancy. 
Very good. Here you are. Take them out and 
Wash well, first with soap and water, and afterward 
with a solution of nitric acid, white sand and black- 
ing. Let them dry well, and then replace them, 
fastening them in their places with gum-water. 
One great &dvantage of the discovery is that, by 
turning the pupils inward, on restoring the eyes to 
their places again, a view of the whcle internal 
economy may be obtained, and thus the precept of 
the old philosopher, to ‘know thyself,’ be readily 
complied with. There! Will that suit you? En? 

“Generously yours, W. M. THACKERAY.” 


--Mrs, Julia Ward Howe and her daughter, 
Miss Howe, do their literary work in what would 
Seem to be a fascinating domestic atmosphere. 
Their writing-room is described as ‘square 
and sunny and very interesting in its promiscu- 
ous disorder. There is a great square mahogany 
table in the middle of the room, strewn with 
books, magazines, and manuscripts. Among 
them is a book filled with poems written for Miss 
Howe, one of which is a charming little thing by 
W. W. Story. Inone corner of the room there 
is an old carved oak desk, littered with papers, 
and not farfrom it an Italian prie-dieu, with 
Pray er-book and rosary, On the walls are hung 
small specimens of the present school of New 


yellows, with a fire inthe old-fashioned grate, 
make the room warm.” 


..- Twenty copies and no more of John 
Payne Collier’s ‘Old Man’s Diary” left the 
press. The book is consequently extremely 
scarce, It contains many curious things—allu- 
sions that strike one oddly nowadays. Thus 
the letters of Charles Lamb; one to J. Collier, 
Sr.—*' Mrs. Collier has been kind enough to say 
that you would endeavor to procure a reporter’s 
situation for W. Hazlitt” ; two from Thackeray, 
to J. P. C., in one of which he requests Mr. Col- 
lier’s influence in getting him appointed as cor- 
respondent at Constantinople for The Morning 
Chronicle, and a dispatch from Sir Walter Scott, 
dated August 27th, 1831, in which he thanks Mr. 
Collier ‘‘ for his interesting volumes,” and says: 
“*T should long since have assured you of this 
(his thanks), but my medical friends, till of late, 
have restricted me chiefly to vegetables and 
water in point of diet, and in my studies are not 
desirous I should go beyond ‘ Cinderella; or the 
Little Glass Slipper.’ ” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtldering variety recently intro 
duced inte the size and form as printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inohes and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
The Seven Ages of Man. From Shakespeare's 
“as You Like It.” The Artists Eaitioa. a 
with otogrevurse from O 
Paintings 


#. Philadelphia and 
London: 5B birrinectt & & Oo.. _— rari ite 8 00 


A Roviog of of wee Holy Bible: easel i‘? hag 
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taments. Edward 
9x534, pp. 568, The Ry 250 
Our Young Folks’ Josephus. The Antiquition ‘of 
the Je he Wars of Flavius 


ews aD sh 

Josephus. = nified V4 William hope 
Illustrated, 46, Pp. 4 oy 

Young Folks’ sasen, A Story. Unele Law- 
rence, author of “ Young Foil e’ Whys and 
Wherefores,” etc. 8%x6%, pp. 243, Thesame. 2 00 
The Wagoner of the Allecghanies. A Poem of the 

Days of Seventy-Six. at, Bueh 2 meas. 
Illustrated. 8x5}, pp. 74, Thesame. — 


A Song of the Isle of Cuba. As Sung by the Es 
trangers to the Tune of Hiawatha. aC Jose} oh 
A. Nunez. a Tats, PP. 
eameé.... eee 150 


apy. By ne en A. Beise, D.D.,, LL.D. 
434, PP. 522. The B@Me,......sceceecereerseeceeee 150 
a 3 Alberta, .-" Romances, B 
John Ap Thomas Jones, sujpor of * zae Ret- 
rospect, Bs 6%x4%, pp. 142. CBAME.....00006 1.00 
Earth's Earliest Ages ;and eee tang with 
pomern Spiritualism and Theoso jeoeophy. By G. 
H, mber, .A., author of * © Great 
Pro} shecies, "etc. tngxb, x5, PP. x, 40. ew York: 
A. C. Armstrong & 150 
wild, Adventures Round the Pole; or ‘The Cruise 
f the “Snowbird” Crew in “ Arrandoon,” 
By Gorden Stables, M.D., ne N. Illustrated, 
74x4%, pp. vill, 38. The same 
Poems, Plays ont. Miscellaneous Essays 
Charles ith Introduction and , 
= y Alfsed , hy 736x4%, pp. xxili, 408. The 





Geeta ‘Christi; or,A History ot Humane Progrees 
Under Christianity, A Lori: ng 
Brace, author of “ t the Old World 
etc. 7% xb, pp. xxi he sam 

The Broqpectes of sao A —~ Translation 
wi th Dommentary: ond Ap a By the 


a .K. xxvili, 
New York: homes whit Ittaker” sa 40 
weet eaten Ministry at the Ghose of the Hine- 
teenth Centur ‘pp eR . N. Little- 
john, D.D., xiii, re ‘he same.. 2 50 


Ske fitog ay puree o% ™ Lig’ from 9 
and Dale,” 
on Stokes k A ailowe 


Skelding, author ot “ Bester Flowers,” etc. 
From Moor an Bunch_ of Roses, 
Pansies and Orchids, + e% and Forget-me- 
nih. Each 9x8, pp. %. The same, Price 
eac 


cnagtavaus ot Folks Annual. Seven 
Series of Articles in one Volume. Ilus- 
trated. 94X74, pp. 2044. The same 


Edward 

Wheeier. Illustrated by Walter ~~ 

— 8%x7, pp. 102. N 
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“Out of Exyptn Bible Jesdines: on_the Book of 
Exodus. A F. Pentecost, D.D., author 
of “Ip the om, ‘of the Book, "ete. Tigx4's, 
pp. xi, 214. The same, 

A Descriptive Aqjocaame. 2 oel Do: 
steele, Ph.D. axe 
and Chicago: A. 8, Barnes & 00..............+. 

Elements of Sense, With “Special A cation 

of the Moral Law to the Duties rite i 
dividual and of Society and the State. By 
Paul Janet, author of “Theory of Morals,” 
etc. Translated by Mrs, C, R, Corson, T4X4%, 
PD- Vo SEB, TRO GBME......ccccccccccccccvccss see 100 

Biter and Thither; or, Times for Pai 

by Sire 3 Mery D. brine, 


Latte @ Daughters, | 

8x6. 28%, ae = Yas ta d in te. 
4 ew Yor! D aD 
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A Dictionary be the } Eels \ 
Ba 2. — yy  H 6. 'N oy k: 
uar rary. ew ir. 
Harper & Bros “ susan eesetbe 7 secesee ences cece — 0% 
Face. in Seven Fables, By k, 
E. EY po E, of “ Earl's Dene. Te: 
(Franklin Square Library.) lixs, PP. af. 


ooam and Bread. With Other Sermons. By 
Marion R. Vince D.D. 74x65, PP. _ 8. 
New York: Dodd. M Mead &Co..... + 250 


All Play. ee Temay, Those, ustrated. 
4. pe ide w & Co. ; 
yy D. - P Handoi % Co... 1s 
The} New Foie B Ibert W. Paine. 
ie oe he Al sing 106 
mt... 
ai nen Bab Pre aia 
Gsat i. pp. pe wi elp theran 
blication Society............++« eecccccece 1% 
The: rong TA the 5 e. B ny L. ‘Arm. 
Wiiard: pe ag York 
F, Willer Wells,..... >= eancesed 100 
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Chicago: Jansen, Mctlorg i yh vp. 100 
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Peril. A Novel. B pe Fothergill, author of 
“The cae it Vio! aa etc. 6)¢x4¥4, pp. vi, 487, 
New : Henry Holt & Co...... hab sads-000 10 
How to tires 3° Pons me oad Grow, OF d Graceful. 
ly, B M.D., author of 
Travels a3 the Word. AD hy 74gx5, Pp. 
9, NewYork: M. L. Hol &Co 
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Mh, DD. “Grane Sada Com: 
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The Holy “Church Throyehout a all the “World. 
the Rev. Samuel - » PP. 
183. ay. cago: The Living Chureh beabeses 0% 
f choal, Pub and Rramasic Re Recitation 
School, Public and Parlor En’ 
men By Eugene J J. Hall. Nos, 1, > and 
{ Tea pp. 8. Chicago: Eugene 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


s Just Published. 


STETLP'S HEW ANSRVOMT, 


Revised and rewritten from the well-known and 
widely popular “ Fourleen Weeks in Astronomy.’ 
Fully up to the very latest development of theacience, 
with important educational improvements on any 
previous manual. Treatment simple and popular. 
Size moderate. 

Sample Copy, $1.00. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street. New York, 





CHEAPEST AND LARGEST STOOK OF 
STANDARD BOOKS 
FOR LIBRARIES AY PRESENTS IN 
alse for catalogue and Ch rates of discount. 


WM. L. ALLISON, 
Nos. 191 Fulton, and 6 Church Sts., N. ¥. 





THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
At the close of the Nineteenth Century, 


By the Rt. Rev. A. N. LirtLeJonn, D.D., LL.D., Can- 
tab Bishop of Long Island. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 82.50, 


The Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1884. 
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The Prophecies of Isaiah. 


A new translation, with Commentar. 4 A 
izes. By the Rev. T. K. OnEYNE, 4. Third 
edition, revised. Two volumes ino one. “ia, clo 


e: re qualities of Mr. oe Commenters 
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T PRAY h Miller 
Thompson ORAL Poxtielitty AN 
PHYSICAL Rw y Washburn 
RELATION OF MIRAOL A TO Baty Pa TIA 
‘AITH. By J.B. Rylance, D.D. 7 E ONEN 88 OF 
SCRIPTURE, By William . untineton, D.1M- 
Thomas Marc ar’ 
L EVOLUTION AND 4 PERBONAL 
CREATOR. ‘se Sale Galiee Smith, D.D 


The Gospel and the Age, 


Sermons . 8 otal Ooensions By the WwW. 0 
Mace DD. Bishop’ of y - >. rough. 
mail two, olsen tin Hine 83. To clergymen, 61.65, 
y mail, postpa 
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NOTICE—Whittaker’s Pharchme s Alma- 

pac for 1885, carefully edited and with attractive 

vastures, will be ready December Ist. Orders now re- 
ve 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


A CURIOUS AUTOGRAPH. 


‘** At another time I saw ona 
desk a scrap of paper that had 
on it a comical likeness or image 
of a human skeleton in minia- 
ture—a profile view of the skull, 
the ribs, and the other bones, 
even to the foot. I wondered 
who the senatorial artist was, 
and in handling the paper I 
chanced to turn it another way. 
And what do you think it was? 
It was n’t meant for a skeleton, 
after all. It was nothing else 
than a very hasty autograph 
of Senator 

Read Zhe Recollections fa 
Boy-Page in the U. S. Senate, 
in the December number of ST. 
NICHOLAS, if you cannot make 
out the autograph; the article 
will interest old and young. 
This is the Christmas issue, 
containing contributions from 
Whittier, Trowbridge, Stock- 
ton, Boyesen, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Miss Alcott, and others. 
It costs but 25 cents and makes 
a superb present for a child. All dealers 
sellit. Now is a good time to subscribe 
($3.00 a year) through dealers or the 
publishers, The Century Co. New-York. 


THE FRANKLIN 


Book-Rack and Dictionary- 
Helder. 


26 in. high, 19 in, wide, 20 in. deep. 


Siesk Wainut: #3 Poeay Winish 3 


Cut 2 shows tlie Rack with a Ref 
erence Book ready for use. 
Cut3 shows the Rack with At- 
las or Folio ready for use. 
Large folios bétween the up- 
rights, and heavy volumes, like 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

THAMET STORE La PRIOHS-SPRCIAL 

Send for Catalogue. / 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau 8&t., N. ¥. 


THE CENTURY. 
NOVEMBE 


FIRST EDITION 
160,000. 








THIRD EDITION 
NOW READY. 


DECEMBER 


In these two numbers are the first papers in 
THE WAR SERIES, 


Gen. Beauregard, on “ Bull Run,” and Gen. Lew 
Wallace on ‘ Unconditional ne Eh ” at ae 
Donelson ; to be followed in January b: 

the Mississippi River toe i rairalWalkee 
and Captain James B. Eads, and in February by 


*¢ SHILOH,” by Gen. Grant. 


Articles by Generals Longstreet, gs D. 
H. Hill, Gordon, Rosecrans, Fitz John Porter, 

Hunt, Pleasonton, Newton, Admiral Porter, and 
many others will ar later. In November be- 
gins the “ Recolleeti sof a Private” and 








w.D. HOWELLS’S NOVEL 
Of an American Business Man. 
New edition of October number pres 
Now is the best time to begin to take Tux Ozn- 
tury regularly. It costs 35 cents a number, $4.00 
a year ; subscriptions are taken by all dealers and 
the publishers, Tue Century Co., New York. 
PLUTARCH FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Selected and edited by Prof. John 8. White, Quar- 
to, with mane ge 2 $3.00, 
its Aoceueges st, oy falchful portrayal of ebar: 
ee 
“Itisap Ture to eee {nwo beautif rig Ge beat 
Pintaveks jo the great ook. of ‘of the world 
HERODOTUS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Edited with explanatory notes by John 8, White, 
LL.D. Quarto, fully illustrated, uniform with the 
Plutarch. $3.00. 
whi a viudtefoun pi arent can, “> Cy his ¢ 
fee rant to yy i— aie to 7 Som it Sy: salt § 4 ihe 
VIEWS AFOOT; OR, EUROPE AS SEEN 
WITH KNAPSACK AND STAFF, 
Dy bones Tae ata aN er 
uta 
and learn tr narrative, sheng minctoem, wreveling 
with very very little money. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HOME-BOOK 
FOR WORK AND PLAY. 
By Helen Campbell. A vols 
Sg tnd Occupation ~ — ye or Tor Bront. 
Small quarto, wi 
The contents owiehe at ob pays. baby 
ei Ret Ornamental wo ic 
lections, “cooking, ‘bee saris geaes 2h 


poche spree and nt Coes as the best of boys’ 
“ Brimful of ideas."— Woman's Journal. 


THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE. 
By 8. B. Herrick. 16mo, beautifully illustrated. dew 


fee eres ete 


: fascinato ‘volume . full of ormation. re pond 
SONGS AND RHYMES FOR THE LITTLE 


ONES. 
Compiled by Mary J. Morrison, Octavo, $1.75. 


Feel Seat pn 


¢27" Full lists of books for young people (including 
the “Boy with an Idea,” “Moonfolk,” “Big 
Brother,” “New Plutarch,” and other standard 
series) and of other holiday publications sent on ap- 


plication. 


G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 W. 284 St., New York. 
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A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 
A New Ilastrated Edition of 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS. 


WITH A 
LIFE ANDINTRODUCTION ON 
THE GENIUS OF POE. 


By Ricuarp Henry Stopparv. Illustrated with 
a New Portrait on Steel (the latest taken from 
life). Etchirjs from Original designs, fac- 
similes, numerous autographs, etc. Printed 
from New Plates, large type, on paper made 
specially for this edition, Six vols., crown 
8vo, neatly bound, cloth, gilt top. Price, $9 
(in a box). 


(By Arrangement with Macmillan & Co., London.) 


CHARLES LAMB'S POEMS, PLAYS, 
and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


With, Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AIN- 
oxen, editor of ‘The Essays of Elia.” 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

“It contains all Lamb's Miscellaneous Writings 
that he had himself selected for preservation in a per- 
manent form, aud whatever else, in the shape of new 
materiais, Mr. Ainger nas derived from Lamb’s anno- 


tations to George Wither, ‘his interleaved copy of 


which is now in the possession of Mr. Swinburne. It 
Iso contains quotations from several unpublished 
tters of Lamb in various hands.” 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. G. Armstrong & Son, 714 Biway, WY. 


The Poets of the Church, 


A Series of Biographical Sketches of Hymn 
Writers, with Notes on the Hymns. By 
Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D. 8vo, $3.00, 

“ The late Dr. Hatfield was, for many years, a very 
Giligent. student of Hymnology. Thes# sketches were 
left in MS., and are now vrinted substantially as the 
writer prepared them. They.bear all the marks of 
very careful investigation, and, while full of informa- 
tion, are not simply an array of dates, but biograph- 
ical sketches written in a style that carnot fall to in- 
terest the reader. 


The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah. 


By Alfred Edersheim, D.D. 2 vols, royal 8yo, 
8 


UU, 


A new edition of this important work at a reduced 
price. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Gray. 


With 8 illustrations, by Birket Foster, 12mo. 
Bound in White Leatherette, #3.00. 


A re-issue of the well-known smal) edition, printed 
on hand-made paper. Edition limited to 6uv copies for 
Great Britain and the United States. Each copy 
numbered, 


Oanadian Pictures, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil, By the Marquis of 
Lorne. Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth gilt, $3.50. 


“ Moat interesting; an extremely pleasant book,”— 
Saturday Review. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th 8t., New York. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ | 
NEW BOOKS. 


ATHEISM IN PHILOSOPHY 


and other Essays, By Frederic H. Hedge, D. D., 
author of “ Ways of the Spirit,” etc. I12mo. Price 


$2. 

By philosophic atheism Dr. Hedge means specula- 
tive denial of a supermundane conscious intelli ence 
—theorie: of the uniyerse which regard it as blind 
force or a8 a self-subsisting, self-coverning, inde- 

mdent being. Philosophic atheists differ among 
TSeonesi ves almost as widely as they differ from the- 
ists, Dr. Hedge selects as examples an ancient and a 
modern, seperoeneng owe opposite types—Epicurus 
and Schopenhauer. Among the miscellaneous easays 


are “Life and Character of Augustine,” “ Gottfried 
Wilhelm von Leibnitz The Monadology of Leib- 
nitz,” “ Immanuel Kant,” “ Irony.” “ The Philosophy 





of Fetichiem," “ Genius," “ ‘ithe Lords of Life.” 


THE NEW BOOK OF KINGS 


By J. Morrison Davidson, author of “ Eminent Radi- 
cals.” lpmo, cloth, Price, €1. 


“ The ‘ New Book of Kings’ is a ferocious attack on 
Honarchy. which is certain to havea great circula- 
son, bets tm tate country and — er % has as 

rest a8 fA Be: eafional noy » 
solidity.” —The Galloway Free Prees. en 


THE BROWNS. 


ABStory. By Mary P. W. Smith. Wita frontispiece 
illustration. 16mo, cloth. Price, @1. 


Our Great Benefactors. 


Short Biographies of the Men and Women most Em- 
inent in Literature, Science, Philanthropy, Art, etc. 
Edited by Samuel Adams Drake, author of “ New 
England Legends and Folk Lore,” etc, Small 
quarto, Cloth. Elegant. Price, $3.50. 

There are one hundred biographies, with a portrait 

to each, emblematically embellished. A 

and useful presentation volume. a 

Sold by all booksellers. ad, 
pubis ‘ sellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, 


DODD, MEAD & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY E. P. ROE. 


1. A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING. 


By E. P, Roe. First edition 26,000 copies. 12mo 
uniform with the other works of the author, 
$1.50. 


2. PEPYS’ DIARY. 


The text is that of Rev. Mynors Bright, who, in 
1875, made an entirely new translation, contain- 
ing about one-third more matter than any edi- 
tion before publishea. 

The ;edition of Mynors Bright was exhausted al- 
most immediately, and has for some time been 
scarce, 

Our edition isin ten volumes, 12mo, substantially 
uniform in size and type with the Eversley 
Kingsley. In cloth, $15. 


3. POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. 
BROWNING. 
FROM NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES. 


It is well known that there has been no edition, 
either English or American, worthy of this favor- 
ite author. The plates of this one have been 
made by Messrs. T. L. De Vinne & Co., by whom 
also it has been printed. Paper and binding are 
ot the best. 65vols., 16mo, cloth, $7.50. 

*,*A few copies remain of the de Luxe Editions of 
both Pepys’ Diary and Mrs. Browning's Poems. 

These were first impressions from the plates on 
hand-made (Holland) and Japan paper, limited, 
and each copy numbered and signed, 

A circular with full particulars will be rent toany 
address on application. 


4. CHURCH’S STORIES FROM 
THE CLASSICS. 


By Prof, Alfred J. Church. New Volumes, 
STORIES OF THE PERSIAN WAR. ROMAN 
LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO. Each with 16 
iliustrations in 6 colors, 12mo, $1.50. Uniform 
with previous volumes by this author, viz.: 
“STORIES FROM HOMER,” “ STORIES FROM 
VIRGIL,” “STORIES FROM GREEK TRAGE- 
DIANS,” “ STORIES FROM LIVY," “ STORIES 
FROM HERODOTUS.” 


5. FRENCH ETCHERS. 


A new volume similar to our very successful 
“Group of Etchers” and “* Score of Etchings.” It 
contains 2% Etchings and embraces specimens by 
Daubigny, Corot, Jacquemart, Martial, Appian, 
Gravesande, Cazanova, Lancon, Le Page, Chauvel: 
Veyrassat, Ballin and others. Folio, cloth, $15. 


6. THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


Tne very joyous, pleasant and refreshing history 
of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs and Achieve- 
ments of the Good Knight, without fear and 
without reproach, the gentle Lord De Bayard. 

Set forth in English by Edward Cockburn Kinder- 
sley. Uniform in size with “Chronicle of the 
Cid,” published last season. With many illus- 
trations. Cloth ornate, quarto, $3.00. 


7. THE MERCHANT VESSEL. 


By Charles Nordhoff. A record of personal ex- 
perience at sea by the author. Quarto, with 
many illustrations. Uniform with “ Man-of-War- 
Life," published last year, $1.50, 


8. A NEW ELSIE BOOK. 


ELSIE AT NANTUCKET. By Martha Finley. 
Unitorm with previous volumes of the Series, 
16mo, cloth, $1.26. 


9. ANEW MILDRED BOOK. 


MILDRED AT HOME. By Martha Finley. Uni- 
form with previous volumes of the Series. 1é6mo 
cloth, 81.3. 


10. AT ANY COST. 


A new story by Edward Garrett. 
$1.25, 


NEW YORK: 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 


755 Broadway. 
“* Tt ia the crown and consummation of all Dr. Robin- 
son’slabors. Ido not see how he or any other man 


can go beyond it,”—REV. JAMES B. Suaw, D.D., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LAUDES DOMINI 


A BELECTION OF 








SpreiruaL Sones, ANcIENT AND MopeErn. 
Dr. Robinson's latest church muste book. 


The best publication of the kind that has yet ap- 
peared in this country.”—BO8TON ADVERTISER. 


Churches contemplating the adoption of a new 
hymn and tune book should not fail to examine 
both ‘*Laudes Domini” and “Spiritual Songs 
for Church and Choir,” the two leading books 
of to-day (both by Dr. Robinson), They differ 
in some important respects. We publish these, 
and also the best hymn books for the prayer- 
meeting and the Sunday-school, and selections 
for responsive readings, etc. We are glad to send 
further information to inquirers. CENTU- 
ry Co., 38 East 17th St., New York. 








“PURE GOLD ALL THKOUGH.” 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Of the Sunday-school Lessons. 


Monthly, 60 cents . F 
bing. Bend for list, ‘Try lions yearn ey Cab 


-TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





Az = — One, Year, 84 
MR: 18 
os Fee will be sont Bi’ matt 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE fi. Y. 





A very Unique and Attraetive 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


CROWELL’S 





IN ALLIGATOR LEATHER BINDING, 
Cushion Covers. 


T ONGFELLOW (Early Poems), Whittier (Early 
4 Poems), Lucile, Tennyson, Yaa of the Lake 
Burns, Byron, Moore, etc. 30 vols., at ¥s.00 per vol. 


For sale by all booksellera. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


G.P,PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 
READY THIS WEEK. 


I. HOLLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By Ed- 
mondo de Amicis. The Zuyder Zee Edition. A 
Limited Edition of 600 copies printed from type, 
illustrated by ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by R. 
Swain Gifford, Charles A. Platt, Samuel Colman, 
Joseph Pennell and Charles A. Vanderhoof; by 
Photogravures made specially for this work by 
Goupil & Co., of Paris, from pictures by Rem- 
brandt, Van Der Helst, Franz Hals, Pau! Potter, 
Teniers, Ruysdael, and with many dainty wood 
engravings in the text. Quarto, superbly printed 
and handsomely bound. 


Nos 1 to 25, Printed on Whatman 
Proof Set of the Etchings on Sat 


(All Sold.) 
Nos. 26 to 276, Printed on Bagged Edge Linen Paper, 
with katra Proof Set of the Etchings on Satin. .@2 00 
Nos. 276 to 600, Printed on Ragged Edge Linen 
(| es capscetedtensoveeseeaccensenensusel 815 00 





Paper, with Extra 
AM vesoecesecees $40 00 


quisite volume has been subscribed for. Those desir- 

ing to secure copies should send in their names with- 

out delay. 

{I. PRE-HISTORIC AMERICA, By the Mar. 
quis de Nadaillac. Translated by N. d’Anvers, 
author of “ A History of Art.” Edited, with notes, 
by W. H. Dall. Large 8vo, with 219 illustra- 
IRIE nee ce cc cnseccencten so csconccnsgaesseceiaccssvdt Oe 

Curer OonTENTS.—Man and the Mastodon, The 

Kjokkenméddings and Cave Relics, Mound Builders, 

Pottery, Cliff Dwellers, Central American Ruins, 

Peru, Early Races, Origin of American Aborigines, 

etc., etc. 

Lil. THE LAND OF RIP VAN WINKLE. 
A Narrative of a Tour Through the Romantic 
Parts of the Uatskills, together with their Legenda 
and Traditions, By A. E.P.Searing. The designs 
by Ernest Heinemann and Joseph Lauber. 50 
plates. Quarto.......... eee 

IV. THE NUTSHELL SERIES. A Gathering 
of the Best Thoughts of the Best Writers. Ed- 
ited by Helen Kendrick Johnson, and arranged 
under the following heads: Wisdom, Philosophy, 
Sentiment, Epigrams and Epitaphs, Proverbs, 

vit and Humor. Six volumes, oblong 82mo, 
OED WONBEOG. 10) BOB. 0c02cccccceccasecccoccs 83 00 


u. 

*,*List of Holiday Publications and of Books for 
Young People sent on application. New catalogue of 
importations andr ind 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
entitled 


THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 
Also the following Serial Stories: 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
the distinguished English novelist, 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 
By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “ The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 
A MARSH ISLAND. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Author of *‘A Country Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc. 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS, 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains.” 











TERMB: 84.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 


The Andover Review 


For 1885 will contain: 

Aseries of Theological Articles, chiefly by the Edit- 
ors. 

Missionary Papers from writers on the Missionary 
Field. 

Disoussions of present phases of Church and Fam- 
ily Life, by Rev. Dr, Panxkuurst, Rev. 8, W, Dike and 
others, 

Studies in American Socialism, based upon investi- 
gations into Trades Unions, Co-operative Societies, 
etc. 

Continuation of the very striking papers upon Evo- 
lution, by Rev, F. H. Jounson, 

Educational and Literary articles, by Pres, Buck- 
HAM, Pau H, Hayne, Prof, G, StanLEy Hau, HENRY 
Casor Lopes, Rev. T. T. Muncer, Prof, Gzorcr H. 
PatmeER, Prof. 0, F. RioHarpson, 

Price, $3.00 a year; 30 cts. a number. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and, therefore, remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


A GREAT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


Our Base-Ball Club 


And How it Won the Championship. 


By Noah Brooks, author of “ The Fairport Nine,” and 
“ Boy Emigrants,” With an introduction by Al. 
G. Spalding, of the Chicago B. B. Club. With 
original illustrations, expressly drawn and en- 
gravedfor this book. Large quarto, double illu- 
minated board covers, $1.50; large quarto, cloth 
extra, $2.25. 


“Our national game of base-ball has st last been 
utilized in a me | by Noah Brooks. He has set forth 
the fascination of the game in a way that will charm 
all boys and not a few girls; for there are many girls 
who take an interest in it.” 

** Base-ball is not really the most absorbing interest 
of all mankind, but Noa! rooks has made it seem 
soin “Our Base-Ball Club,” and to lovers of the fa 
mous game thisshould be the strongest commenda- 
tion. Clear, bold type. good illustrations, and a gay 
cover decorated with base-ball subjects, add to the at- 
tractiveness of the volume."—The Nation. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF 


' SUNDAY 
Pictures and Pages For Old aud Young. 


With colored Frontispiece and upwards of 250 origi- 
nal illustrations. 


Quarto, 412 pages, boards, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 


“ Once again we have nothing but praise for this 
annual volume; for Sunday reading in the nursery 
we know of nothing better; the illustrations are quite 
as numerous and good as heretofore; and the bind- 
ing and fromtiaptece are most attractive. It makes a 
capital gift-book.”—Literary Churchman. 

“ Any mother who has tried to keep a knot of little 
ones quiet and happy through the long hours of Sun. 
day indoors, will know the value of this book of pic- 
tures and popes. The stories are brief and clearly 
told, while the pictures will keep the smail folks 
amused for many 4 long afternoon,”’—Boston Courier 


SONGS FORTHE NURSERY. 


A Collection of Children’s Poems, Old and New. 
Edited by Ropert Exviice. With illustrations on 
every page by Kate GREENAWAY, etc. Square, 
BBO, GIOCR. ccccccccccccccccccscccessccsccceccceccesccs 7E 





DARLING PORTRAITS AND 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. By Mary D. Brine. Royal 
quarto. 72, portraits of “little ones,” and prose 
description. Double lithograph cover........ 81.00 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d St., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Children’s Summer. Banks.......... $1 25 
Bible Promises. Newton. 16mo0........... 1 26 
Shadows. Scenes and Incidents in the \ife of 

an Old Arm Chair. By the Author of “ Chris- 








tle’s Old Organ.” 16M0. .....0..secccecee: ee 2 
The Sea Gull’s Nest, Brodie............... 60 
Left to Ourselves. SNAW............ccceeees 1 00 
The Harvest of the City. ....ccccecccscccces 1 25 
Johnde Wycliffe. HOlt...........scee000..5. 125 
In Wiclif’s Days, Stebbing....... .. .... 100 
Joyful Through Hope. Garvock.......... 1 50 
Cable C0 CRO DOGG. .cccccceccececccccoccsce 1 50 
Norman and Elsie. Brodie..............-. 1% 
Lord Mayor of London, Holt.............- 1 50 
Lord of the Marches TTT TTT TTT 1% 
Beryl and Pearl $0 seve ccceee 1 50 
Old Umbrellas TOTTI TTT 90 
Grandmother's Pictures. Marshall...... 90 
Silver Chimes ad 
Heatherclif? se 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 

530 Broadway, New York. 


*,*Any of the above, sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


Life and Letters of 
Bayard Taylor, 


BY MARIF HANSEN-TAYLOR AND 
HORACE E, SCUDDER. 


With three portraits of Mr. Taylor, and other illus- 
trations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00; half calf, 88.00. 


“It is along time since American readers have had 
put into their hands a piece of biographical work in all 
respects so admirable as the Life and Letters of Bay- 
ard Taylor; a work so full of human interest that 
one runs no risk in predicting for it a permanent 
place in our literature.”—Christian Union. 

“The best and most captivating biography ever 

written of an American.”—Phila. Bulletin, 





*,*For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston, 


11 East 17th St.. New York. 


SATAN COMING. f 
FOR SALE—THE de , KNOWLEDGE—Con- 
tents: Millennium, 1890; arrival of the long sate ‘ 
pated ao = ; great financial crisis, . 1886; 
great war t hout the entire world, 1886; Laat 
chief Anti-Christ, Sime, Of ie ind savance slit” 
nec’ ‘s 
ers, Satan’s Temple, Ten Commandments. - 


garding his sosien tor all nations, étc. 








4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


tan’ 
mps, AdTGUST ROBE, St. Paul, Misa. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I, 


Noble Blood, 


ANOVEL. By Joun1an Hawrnorne. 
paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


A stirring novelette, written in Mr. f\ 
most brilliant manner. a ee 


16mo, 


II 


The Story of my Life, 


By the late J. Manion Sims, M. D.° Edited 
by his Son, H. Manion-Sims, M,"D. 12mo» 
cloth, 472 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Under the simple title of “The Story of my Life,” 
Dr, Sims has in the most fitting terms narrated the 
orfgin and growth of those achievements in surgery, 
wh udgment of enlightened men, 


ch, by the general i 
have stamped him as the benefactor of hisrace, The 


accounts of Dr. Sime’s early struggles are of the deep 
est interest, and show that the path he trod to final 
success was not strewed with roses, 


III. 
Maxims of Public Health, 


By O. W. Wiaurt, M. D., of the Detroit 
Board of Health. 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 
cents. 

“ The intelligent householder who has no time, prob- 
ably noinclination, for systematic studies, may read 
herein, as he runs, and find hints that will save him- 
self and his loved ones from unspeakable pain and 
sorrow. .. ., The greater ortions of the k are 
devoted to the practical problems of combating in- 
fectious diseases and the removing of the filth-condi- 
— in the midst of which they flourish.”—F? om Pre- 


IV. 


Elements of Zoology, 


By C. F. Hover, and J. B. Hotper, M. Dz, 
Curator of Zotlogy of American Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park, New York. 
Being the fourth volume in the new series, 
‘‘Appletons’ Science T'ext-Books.” With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 395 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


An admirable work for lay readers as well as schools 


and academies. The design has been to present, in 


concise and plain language, and in the light of the 
latest research and investigation, the life-histories of 
the various gcoups that constitute the animal king- 
adom, 


¥ 


The Black Poodle, and other 
Stories, 
By F. Anstey, author of “ Vice Versa” and 
“The Giant’s Robe.” Illustrated, 16mo, 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 
VI. 


Part Five of Admiral Porter's 
Novel. 


ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
A ROMANCE. By Apmrrau Porter. 


Lo be published in Nine Fortnightly Parts, octavo 
illustrated. Price, 25 cents each part, Ys remittance of 
two dollars will insure the posting of the entire work 
4s rapidly as published. Parts One to Five now ready, 





Yor sale by all booksellers ; or, will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3. and 5 Bond Street. New York. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


$2.50 A YEAR 


FOR THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTIAN 
WEEKLY, 


The best and cheapest il- 
lustrated paper and unsecta- 
rian religious weekly in the 
land. 


Just the Paper for You. 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


Sample Free. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 


150 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 








4 cordially said that it never offers a dry or valueless 





Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


Any little child can 
be made happy for a 
whole year by a sub- 
scription to this uni- 
versal a favorite 











illustrations — 
ing and instruc- 
tive in its stories. 





One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
‘Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Masa, 


RAMONA. 


A STORY 
BY HELEN JACKSON. 


(H. Hi.) 
Author of “ Bits of Falk,” ** Bits of Travel,” 
etc. 


1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, Price $1.50. 


“Ramona” is the most powerful and the most inter- 
esting novel that “H. H.” has written. It fulfills all 
that Mr. Besant demands of a good novelin his“ Art 
of Fiction,” It isthe result of personal experience 
and observation. It is rich in vivid description of 
places and scenery. The figure drawing is firm and 
clear. The grouping is dramatic. The story is fasci- 
nating and thrilling, and the interest goes on increas- 
ing totheend. Finally, the author has s conscious 
moral purpose in her work. The book is truly an 
American novel. It portrays a kind of life and of 
tragedy that are not possible outside of the United 
States. . + Mrs. Jackson has brought before her 
readers phases of American life new in literature and 
has made known to them the romance and tragedy of 
that border-land where the red and the white races 
meet; where the rights of the weaker are trampled 
on, and where cruelty and crime are unpunished. — 
Boston Advertiser. 


SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


With Twelve Vignette Illustrations. 
16mo, Cloth. Price $1.25. 





The author of “ Little Women " gives her countless 
admirers a collection of entirely new stories, all wo- 
ven together by a connecting thread of narrative 
which makes them really a continuous story. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Littell’s 








» 8 
Living Age. 
E LIVING AGE has been 
published for more than forty 
years, and has met with continuous 
commendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty 
four pages each, or more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It presents 








in an inexpensive form, consider- 
ing its amount of matter, and with 
a combined freshness and com- 








pleteness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serlal and Short Sto- 
rles, Sketches of Travel and py Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Poll feal In ormation, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Lit- 
erature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in 
every department of Literature, Science, Politics, and 
Art. find expression in the Periodical Literature of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, 
furnishes, from the great and generally Inaccessible 
mass of this literature, the only compilation, that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COM- 
PLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of 
immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
pr ress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 
‘amily general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 


“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in Tue Livina Age in their best moods. . Art, 
science, and literature find fresh and eloquent expres- 
sion in its pages from the pens of the best writers of 
the day; and the reader is kept well abreast of the cur- 
rent thought of the age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It has now for many years held the first place of all 
our serial publications. . The only possible objection 
that could be urged to itis the [mmense amount of 
reading it spree . There is nothing noteworthy in sei- 
ence, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or religion 
that cannot be found In it. . Its readers are supplied 
with the best literature of the day.” — The Churchman, 
New York. 

“It has y | been one of the most attractive literary 
companions of the time, and it_ may be truthfully and 


age.’ — New-York Tribune. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, mastery, pect 
ry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all are 
found here; and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of 
the Living Age. . It furnishes more for the money It 
costs than any other periodical within our knowledge.” 
— The Watchman, Boston. 

“ With each revolving year it increases in value. . No 
other periodical gives so diversified a view of current 
iterature.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 

“ There is nothing like it.” — Christian at Work, N.Y. 

“It has for us an interest and value beyond those of 
any other publication. Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet resh, the productions of the foremost wri- 
ters of the day.” — Montreal Gazette. 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“It enables the reader to keep pace with the best 
thought and literary work of our time.” — Christian 
Union, New York. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — N.Y. World. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“Ithas become indispensable.” — New- York Observer. 

“It still keeps tothe front, as the best of all m 
zines. If limited to but one publication, we would In- 
finitely prefer Tue Livine AGe to all others. . It stands 
alone {n its excellence.” —Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

“It is one of the marvels of the age.” — Spectator, 
Hamilton, Canada. - 

Published week ty at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIB for the year 
18ds, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 18H4 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


{“ Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlles, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.” ~ Phila. 
Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10 0, Tne Livine AGE and any one of the Amer- 
ican $4 Monthiles (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE LIVING 
AGE yr: the St. 


ne Bt Mich TELL & COn Boston, 
NOW PUBLISHED: 


GOD AND BREAD, 


And Other Sermons, 
By the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., 
New 
rari of tha unk 8g ceeeBa Fal 
and Character,” etc. 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth, 
gilt tops, a2.00. 


DODD, MEA & COMPANY, 











THE LEAF CLUSTER: 


It is the design of the Lear CLUusTER to 
appeal to the eyes of the little people, 
and to convey the salient lessons of the 
Berean (International) Series, Sabbath after 
Sabbath. 

The size of the Lear Crusrer is 24x88 
inches. Forty-eight pictures are provided 
for the year. They constitute a sort of 
moving panorama for the instruction of 
old and young. The accurate drawing, 
the brilliant coloring, the bold lettering, 
the charming selection of Scripture verses, 
the directions to teachers und parents, the 
Whisper Songs—all contribute to make the 
LeaF Custer a text-book as well as a 
picture gallery. 

The Lessons of the Lear Ciusrer are to 
be taught in the Infant Class. Directions 
for their use are to be found in the Notes 
for Primary Teachers in the Sunday-school 
Journal. 

The Lear Ciuster may also be used in 
the Intermediate Class, where pupils be- 
yond the Primary grade will be able to 
enjoy them, and receive more instruction 
from them than even the primary pupils. 
At home the Lgar Custer may be used 
with admirable effect. Hung in the dining- 
room, each picture may for a week furnish 
an opportunity for table talk and conver- 
sation which will prove, by the repetition 
thus secured, invaluable as a means of in- 
structing little people. Even the elders of 
the household will find the Lear CiustEer 
of service in the preparation of the weekly 
lesson. Price of the Lear Ciusrer for the 
year, $4.00. For the quarter, $1.00. 
Sample sheet free. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publisbers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


LOBES. Sttatorue HB: NIMS ROO. Troe WY, 








R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK 


ELSON’S 


ol i —--* in L 








' y and Cards- 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


560,000 COPIES 


OF THE 
London Graphic, 
Andan Enormous Edition of the 
Illustrated London News. 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers, 
each containing beautiful colored engravings, will 
be published on 

MONDAY, DECEMBER Ist, 1884, 

in this country and abroad simultaneously. Make 
sure of these by ordering them now. 

PRICE 50 CENTS EACH. 
Consequent upon the t demand in past years. 
the suprd Fron 
that these Obrirtmas Numbe 


re bi 
sought torat FIVE DOLLARS per copy in New Yor 
and London. 


Orders now received, at 60 cents each, by all book- 
sellers and newsdealers, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 


General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York 
$17.00 to $8.00 ; $13.00 to $6.00 ; $4.00 to $2.25. 
A NEW LINE OF 


LOW PRICED GLOBES. 


Handsome and Attractive Mountings, our 
Regular Maps, and Lower in price 
than any line of Globes ever 
offered to the Public. 


We desire to call attention to a line of remark- 
ably cheap Globes. Last season we bought out 
the 12 inch brass stand at $6, a price so astonish- 
ingly low that we sold enormous numbers of 
them, and, encouraged by this large demand, 
have added a 6 inch in same style and a 12 inch 
on a handsome and more substantial base for $7. 

We have also given the Semi-Meridiun style of 
mounting the benefit of a great reduction from 
$17 to $8. 

Our ability to sell these Globes at the prices 
quoted is the result of a combination of labor 
saving gained by our thirty-five years’ e 
as Globe manufacturers. The maps are printed 
from the best set of. plates in use and are neat] 
colored. The ball'is substantially made and well 
finished, and the whole present a very fine a) 

rance. Of the very large number of the six 
polar Globes sold last season we have not re- 
ceived a single intimation that the purchaser 
was not well pleased with the Globe. 


Our complete Catalogue of 6. 10, 12, 16 and 











; Annnal No. 15. 


PENGERIAN 
NUEKIA 
combine the emental Gu alltien 
- faill Action’ and 

are sulted to styles of writ- 

ing. For sale everywhere, | 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y, 
EDUCATION. 


J. W. SCHERMERHAORN & CO,, 
7 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, ¥. Y.9 
ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Kindergarten Supplies 


SCHOOL MERCHANDISE OF ALL KINDS. 














Write for Circulars, tioning this Paper. 


“ KINDERGARTENERS TRAINED 
n State Normal and Training School, Os N.Y, 
Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circ fi 
YORRESPONDENCK BUSINESS SCHOOL, 
C PS thins Buffalo, N. Y oun, Mone ana 0- 
Book Leoplug, Gulindor Wore Meumenthin, noe 
ook-kee! , Bu 5 » ° 
metic, ee. Mractionlly taumht Gy mall peat foc cn 
culars, 











ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY AOA Ruy CHESTER, 
PRY Year. Degrees Conferred. th ng, Chem 
istry, Classics, English. Col. THEO, HY , Pres 

_—_ 


MUSIC, 











UR Camots ron (004 


fine contributions . F. 
ay | Le Wy. F, Suerwin, H, P. Danae, 
TP. Wasrexpon? and Joun R. Swewey, together. with 

ce pre " 
y Roan 4 whole furnishing ample ma’ ry 


“CHRISTMAS- ENTERTAINMENT. 


16 pages, elegantly p' ‘4 





D n colors, on 
cts. each, or 50 cts. a dozen by mail, 


paper ed by express, not prepaid. 


post-paid. $a hundr 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE 


Revised anp En.arcep, By Burrerw 


A Bright and Amusing Christmas Cantata. 


Price, $3 a dozen by express, not prepaid, Single 
specimen copy, 25cts. by mail. 


——— 
Send for complete list of Cantatas, Services, An- 
thems, and Christmas solos. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


INCINNATI, OHIO, 


Xmas Music! 


Our issues tor 1884 are declared to be even 
better than those that have been so popular 
in previous years. Examine them. 


A magnificent Service, by Dr. 
Star of Promise. Ropert Lowry. iépages. 
#4 per 100: 5 cts. each by mall. 

; ; | i Vi i+ TO THE SCHOOL, A hu- 
Saint Nicho as 1s] morous Cantata, songs 
and recitations, by W. H. Doanr, Mus. Doo. 56 pages 

#20 per 100; 25 cts. each by mail, 
Carols by the best authors. A 
fine variety, 
83.00 per 100; 4 cts. each by mail. 
One of ench of above sent on receipt of 30 cis. 


Anthems, Carols, Services, Cantatas, for Christmas. 
A full catalogue sent on requert, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Te ngs ahr | 8 Manthey geroe 























WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED 
m Historical Family Record and 
Album will sell in nearly every home. Writo for cir- 


te i make #75 to #100 per month. 
Wdistort ae cal Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED erywhere to sell 
— ipleting Mach ng ever inven 4 wit 
nit a pair of Stockings with HE and come. 

plete in 20 minutes. It willalso knit agreat variety 





et. Send for circulars and terms to the 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


““My Wife’s Fool 
” . A 

furkable book wan immeneo hits Everybody is 

Peat Ison tor svery hong, "178 characteristic il- 
justrations. ss le aie 

Agents anteds Gaia saacemaeres 

ford, Cincinnati or Boston, MENTION THIS PAPER. 


and DY - 
000 WW AGES Soy B SEN en F “ee Ce: 


AGENTS WANTED c2"sstems az 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent cauvesser, 
lady or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency 
of a new medica] work, by M. R. Fizronsr, M. D., 
entitled * Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; 
gilt, 2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price, 

















30 inch Globes sent on application. 
H.B. NIMS & CO Troy, N. Y- 


ASe NTS unetRR 








155 Broadway, New York. 





A every sub 
of Haag 80 Eaprerings tos I 






WILSUN BROTHERS, 
81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


R- 
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R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


SUITABLE FOR THE LIBRARY AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


> 3 M ph. ix NTINGS. Old 
‘Coe Rf a osaa = : eecrtptive letter-press 
a ett, £5. wa o Etch: 


a bee a on, with the etchings on 
lio, cloth, $25.00. 


Sir Walter av, N De Luxe Edi- 
a Rae, alr - Naty r beautiful Wire 


pal 
My by a. Riox, Adrien Marie 
ani t. oval 8vo, cloth, wilt top, @a.16 
© re GER Y Dr.) Cruise of the ‘“‘Alert.’’ 
— eare in Pat onian, Polynesian, and Masca- 
ater (1878- Ti) ustra with full-page 
P! tes. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, 


Cpesings ifort. -Com, Henry H,). History 
sy plan pbs «, Consisting of the Archeology 
New York +77 the Ancient Meth- 
of q uarrying and erecting Obelisks, Illustrated, 
lage to-o10 h, gilt, published at $16.00, reduce 


otes on 


"fae. pain i PORTFOLIO. Edition es 
6 artist proofs from t 


carat ae wood ‘Titus: LA the Subscription at 
llow's 7 Works, Incl in 
portfolio, 8W.00. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE. 


*DICKENS (Charles) Works, of. Superbly printed 

and illustra’ by 3 pewarde of 700 engravings, com- 

riaing the whole nal illustrations drawn 

by o Grails k, * pate Cattermole Teaniel. Doyle 
ac 


ndseer, Vaiker, Stone, wagiele 

and other artists of the highest P-L, 

printed on real Chins paper, % vols., imperial ene 
uncut, $200. 


e wernt on would respectfully inform hi 
=. e has purchased f fros, ¢ e En afen 
publ carthere the the y-*-. balance of the edition of this 
important work. 


Mr. Worthington retaina the cight to increase the 
price as the number decreases. 


a R ORKS. With Bio 


a A On 
; “3 ohn BY ~ and sfourseca 


t, “The 
— " Ae some poems at “have not appear in 
any previous collections, $24. 00 


4 (FT, A.). Fantastic Tales. From the 
S E. T. A. Hoffman, [lustrated witb orig- 
2 tt ines b Aa. Lalauze. 2 vols,, medium 8vo, 
arge paper edition, $12.00, 


DORE GIFT BOOK The) of Dlustrations to 
gunazeon, 6 8 Layla of of t ing. _— descriptive let- 
Stoll ann 6 i. —® by. Aad) ata hands 

a 
oque it ding, mounted on Bore. iteyal dug gilt, gilt 


mA (8. C.). A Book of Memories of Great Men 
omen of the , from personal Soqusintence, 
ag dto, cloth, gilt and gilt edge, $5.00. 


RERANIC ART, v JA AN. sven, ani up- 
ward of 80 chromo-li rep 4, autoty pes. anc £ uno 
tee ake ond a ares er number t 


gue rks and monogranie are included in ay tant 
mperial byo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $12.60. 








UNIFORM WITH KERAMIC ART IN JAPAN. 


JAPANESE MARKS AN DSEAMS. With illus- 
eationea sa 68 ors and g Imperial 8vo, cloth ex- 


aT {Liowell ) The C mic Art of 


pt 4 in. yous Prehistoric Times down to 
"Greqeh ~ b nearly 2,00y en- 
gravings. ive ongel svo, cloth, @7.50. 


THe 1 BLE 0 K OF ART: By P, T. Sand- 
po it fem istory of Att in all 
saatiri and Age ith the M mors 0 Artiste 
perbly iustrated Ww witha 3 ree and 
ood engravin: he Sy aan oat pqussters, 

tor cloth, gilt, ~ mat and gilt edges, $5. 


NEW EDITION, 
a pgia. OF nd. 0, Hall, F (The), 


" oe. » an 
h 380 engravings, Two vo jumes in one akon Bvo, 
Sloth, gilt oxirs, lit edges, 87,bu. 


LAND F TURESQUELY ILLUSTRAT- 

Be ANDI kate io eae Np New. Hust rating 
Character, etc. Lime 8. C. 

Hall. floeqery, Obs illustrated with fine i By plate 

steel ey and woodcuts. 8 vols., imperia’ 

8vo, cloth, extra glit, $6.00. 

a ments 


LAPR EL Hy HRAV RS x4 A we? bt 4g 


others, aBAY Te ithestredons. 1 vol., ro “cloth, gilt 
es, 84.50, 


POMPEII: Its Destructions and Rediscover 
with engravin, s and descriptions of Art and Arch 
tecture, By Sir William Gell and Gandy. 76 steel 
engravings. 4to, cloth extra, gilt, elegant, 84.00, 


ETUDES (Studies) IN MODERN FRENCH 
ART, A seri op mene 
artists of the ar. & Ed > 
With sixhy beau; ‘ifal whitie 8 head and tail pieces, 
‘ac-similes of orizinal drawings and steel engrav- 
ings, all India proofs. Bound 2 vellem, illumin- 
ated, gilt extra, gilt edges, $12.50 


N Ae ZETY. 2 OF THE UNITED 
CATES, . de Cola — Embracing a 
comprehensive —— of every piste Territory, 
County, Cit and Village throughout the 
Union, with a mation “trom the last qonene, 1,125 
peges, cl joth, brary sheep, $6.5v; balf mo- 
rocco, $7.6v. 


MADISON. Works of James Madison, Lettersand 
other writings of James Madison,fourth President of 
the United States, New edition. In4 vols., 8vo, cloth, 

ublished by order of Congress, $10.00; do., do., in 
vols,, nalf calf, extra, $2v.00. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowl 6 for the Peo 
and revised edition, 1884,  pontesning Si 27 ‘distinct 
srizctee, 8608 wood on enarers colored m 
jaden to nearly 18, inci 

— 10 vols., royal vo, cloth extra, in new wyle, 


MIDAS.—A fODERN pirpas Anovel. Trans- 
ated from the German by M A im Bumass and 
Mrs. Emma Herzog. 1 vol., 12mo, 81.8, 


THE IN oLpes LEG NDS ote ors aire thand 
arvels, v. Richard am. In 
crown 8vo, \ A tA by Gaui isha , Leech, 
Tenniel and Barham. London, 1882, 81.76. 





WILEINGO (Sir J. Gardner). Manners on 
Customs o che A Ancient yptians. 

reproduction of the last London gacen. she 1,000 

ust: rations | and cgiored plates. 8 vols.,8vo, cloth. 


AKSPEARE’S WORKS. Valpy edition. Il- 
A 8 vols., 12mo, 812.00. 


HOGARTH RTH’S WORKS. With its and Anec- 
Descriptions of his , Digtares b ¥ John Ireland 

po ke vite hols, F. 8. The whole of the plates 
ac-sim he of the originals. ree 


a Prole. mo, cloth. London, n.d., $7.5v. 
NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIRDS (Our). 
oats “ose seoriotions of the migas of the Northern 


d Eas tes an bt 8 Feoviness:, together 
heir arrival 

apd de arture, their aisteibiition, food, song, time 
b ul and accurate deacription 
9f their nests and measurement of their Pro- 
‘usely astensee » See colored “gpd « other fuil- -page 


engravings. uels. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth extra, ao 00. 


UDON'S E FCOT ; 
“ext RA NOY CLOF DIA OF COTTAC E, 


4 
bn, from the villa to the cottage and the farm, each 
esl oqpompanted by analytical and critical re- 
marks. Iliustrated by Ver of 2,000 engravings, 
In one very thick vol,, 8vo, 87.50 


HORNE, (Rev. Thomas HB). 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. 13thedition. 4 vols,, $vo, cloth, 12.00. 


SHAKSPEARF’S WORKS. New large ty 
edition, with Life by Alexander Dyce. One basa: 
4 volume, 8vo, cloth extra (upward of 1,000 pages), 


An Introduction to 


ROT TECK (Charles von, LL.D.). The History of 
the World. A General History of all Nations in all 
imes. Profusely illustrated. New edition, re- 
vised. 4vols,, 8vo, cloth extra, 810.00. 


IRVING. Hen Ey i i] 
America. | ¥ Daly” 4 Ene = ind 


SMITH {Walter Examples o 
ante: hy Walte he ae state Vitec Boarpeee 
1 of Design 


ass 
— 600 illustrations, 
arge 4to,cloth ex- 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 


WORDS AND PHRAS a F ENGLISH 


ition. 12mo, cloth 


BACON'S ova) Works. with a Life of the author 
Mon rait, 3 han 


by Basil 
8vo, in Roxburgh bi meh binding ei $15.00. aeaheuees 


GOLDSMITH (Oliver). Complete Works. New 


edition, with copi — note 
7 vignettes on 6 ~ a — 


Bgew SL1/e MIRE OF JOHNSON. New edi- 
SD anaes additions by John 


notes b 
4 vols., 12mo, loth. rae cain 5. v0. ee Ga 


4 vols., 1 








LOCKWOOD (Beary 0). 3 FRe Abolition of the 
Presidency. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


HUNTINGTON (Hon. L. 8.). Profe ssor Conant. 
of English and American Social and Politi- 
oa Poy e. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


HAKE rr Egmont). The Story of Chinese eo Gore 
additions b bringing t the narrative down’ to ‘the pres- 


Hu raig, 
illustrati one, te edition. 
cloth gilt, 81,50. 


BLAINE (Hon. J,G.) Lifeof. By C. 
With postraiss of "Blaine and Logan. 
gilt, extra, 81,00. 


CLEVELAND (Grover). A Life of. By Deschler 
‘Authorized edition, printed in new type, on 
} nn —e, With Portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


VOUR LUCK’S IN VOUR HAND; or, THE 
wine? OF MODERN PALMISTRY. By Prof 
R. A. Craig. 12mo, $1,256, . 


A COMPACT HISTORY or ENGLAND. From 

the Time of the Ancient Britens to 1840, witha Syn- 

opel . "the Ninet ee th fee: its 

. By Arc chibald H 

McCalman. With introduction, etc., by K. H. S tan 
dard, Illustrations. vo, cloth extra, #2, 60. 


DICK (Thomas, LL.D.). Complete Works. New 
edition. Falla ilastratea lv vols., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt, extra, 8 


BANCROFT’S HIST RY OF TAF UNITED 
STATKS. es ora Ok tion, Thoroughly revised. 
6 vols, 12mo, cloth, $13. 


CLARKE (James Freeman). Anti-Slave 
Sketch of the Struggle which ended in the Abo ieaee 
ts Slavery in the United States. 12mo, cloth, extra, 


Balestier. 
} cloth, 


RAWLINSON (Prof. George). History of Ancient 
Eeypt. With yo, illustrations. 2 vois, 8vo., 
oth, gilt top, 8 


IRVINGS eis Compiote Worka. Printed 
from new electrotype gia. n entirely new edi- 
tion. 6 vols. 12mo, cloth extra, $10.50; half calf 
extra, $21.0u. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A MODERN MIDAS. A Romance. By Maurice 
Jokai. Translated from the German, by Miss Lavra 
Sra Bullard and Miss Emma Herzog. 12mo, cloth, 


now TO GET ON IN THE WORLD. As ex- 
»lified in the Life and Works cf P-L aaa Cobbett. 
By obert Waters. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


TRE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD A 
mple accuunt of Man in ‘he Earlier nae “By Ed- 
sim Clodd, F.R.8.A. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
sAND. Lewis —— 
Tenniel. 12mo, cloth, gilt. 


TyBorer THE LOOKING GLASS, and 
WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By fevis Cerroll. 
soemapeanggyes by Jobn Tenniel. 12mo, ‘cloth, gilt 


IN WE ONDER- 
Ulustrated by John 


Bu rns 


FINE ART JUVENILE BOOKS. 


SEVEN LITTLE MAIDS. By Miss Lathbury. An exquisite poem, printed 
with all the skill of the typographic art in unique type, on superfine paper. 
With beautiful colored plates. Bound in lithograph cover of elegant design, 


with silk fringes.......... puusabeimebebiuienencassabsansona 
The same in pretty board covers........ 


JACK IN THE PULPIT. By J. G. Whittier. 


piest vein. 
ored plates. 


CHERRY PIE; 


nal poems for children. By Mrs. 


GOUER, WOE cccrccescscccescesceses 


Printed ir the very best style, on extra fine paper. 

Bound in lithographic covers of most attractive design, with 
lic PriMOS.cccccrcssecceconcrccseccocccccscsscosecsecscecesescsecoseces 
The same in colored board COvEers.............cesseseeeeeee paadieinneniws pchintihintaneenseenees 
or, Pictures Bright for our Pets’ Delight. 


Whitchurch. 
with 82 colored pictures, designed by W. Claudius. 


eee seeeeeeeees 


1 50 


Cee eeeeeeeeseees 


A poem in the author’s hap- 
With col- 





oeeeeeeeeee Ceeeeeeeeeeeeereneee 


A volume of origi- 
Beautifuily illustrated 
4to, colored lithograph 


The verses and engravings of this v ene are original, the artist and poet oubine soguhen with har- 


monious intent and feeling. 


UPS AND DOWNS. Verses of child life, fully illustrated in colors. 


With a 


bright chromo-lithograph cover, — a very attractive volume. bse 


ELE ee ROOT OPT TON TOOT TTT ATE 


«+ 100 


A WEEK SPENT IN A GLASS POND. By the great water Beetle. ‘By 
Juliana H. Ewing, author of “‘ Six to Sixteen,” etc. A story of the children’s 
aquarium, and how it came to grief, told in a style most entertaining to chil- 


dren, and affording instruction as well as amusement. 


press, and profusely illustrated by 
unique. 


ne aN a eR EE ee ee ee ON 


With colored letter- 
colored pictures. Cover specially 


1 00 


Books Of this character are much too rare, and one of such excellence as this will commend itself to 


all parents.”—Commercial. 





‘THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” 


By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Illustrated by Bertha M. Shaeffer, and adorned with rich illuminated Initials 


and other designs in Chromo-Lithography, and Silhouettes. 


Oblong 12mo, 


with an exquisite and original cover printed in the highest style of Litho- 


graphic Art. 


With fine silk fringe, and inclosed in a box............. 


$1 50 


WALK INTO MY PARLOR. A gift of Love to Baby Life. By Mrs. 8. Nall. 
Illustrated with several exquisite illustrations highly finished in colors, by J. 


Brown. 


Inclosed in an imitation alligator cover, with fine silk fringe, and 
I Fr Oe IG Ws brcccicsnsnceccsnsassaiasisasacscabecsbonstatpensesnesceendoeaiess 


1 50 


AROUND THE HOUSE. Rhymes for Children. By Edward Willett, with 
62 exquisitely colored designs by Charles Kendrick, inclosed in an original 
double cover of artistic design, and finished in a rich harmony of gold and 


colors. New Epit1on. 


Ey, WO iinasiccctssereiesctissndetsccsntnctecascesenstes 


1 50 


CATS’ CRADLE. Rhymes forChildren. By Edward Willett. Illustrated with 
60 splendid original illustrations in colors by Charles Kendrick. With 


handsome double cover in colors. Nrw Epirion. 


SUGAR AND SPICE and all that’s Nice. 


ee - 


Pictures and Rhymes for the Little 


Ones. By J. K. and V. B. Delightfully illustrated in colors, with handsome 


board cover. New Epition. 


Si nckviceinndaniinsseniatoneeis 


+ Peet meer eeeeeeeeeeereseee 


1 50 


GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING, verses by Lord Houghton, with 


illuminations and etchings by Walter Severn. 


with cord and fringe. 


SII  caiciab sida dia ids ecinaciidianmeabmetbinaieeedensiaieaeécmansiaon 


Printed in colors. Bound 


1 24 





NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 


G@TON’S ANNUAL FOR 18 
yer pew volume, —— ing ek i 

a youn | 

them aa , and or fall. ihe ee onlgn, print 
cover 0 
to. ol pit 60; cloth, a git in ted in 
rytionr ts TALES told for young readers. A 
for en of poost a) 
authors. 


eer ae ss 
cares sty’ hustrated wits 
He Re = e ete ute colors 


For Sale 





*Yaaiors areas a Fount oh Dis: 9 tditea 
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The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 7th. 
DRUNKENNESS—Proverss xxiii, 29—35. 


THE first two verses of the lesson portray the 
evil effects of drunkenness. ‘To whomis Ah? 
to whom, Alas?” is the literal rendering of the 
opening passage—i,e,, Who keepssaying, Oh? The 
“contentions ” are from mere quarrelsomeness. 
For “babbling” later translators read ‘* com- 
plaining” or ‘trouble.’ The expression 
‘*wounds without cause” may refer to the fact 
that the drunkard’s vitiated blood sends out 
diseased spots on his face, like the marks of 
blows, or, it may be used of wounds received in 
disgraceful brawls, as distinguished from the 
soldier’s scars of honorable conflict. The “tarry 
long” denotes the love of wine, and the *‘ go to 
seek mixed wine” indicates not merely an ac- 
ceptance of the offered cup, but a craving for it 
which is not content with the simple wine, but 
mixes in it such ingredients as shall stimulate 
the jaded taste. The reference is to ‘‘ wine 
parties” for the guzzling of prepared wines, 

In verse 31 we have the remedy, the avoidance 
of thg cup. For “giveth its color” we have 
also the readings, *‘ showeth its eye” and *‘ makes 

its bead.” The‘ moveth itself aright” (literally, 
«‘goeth a straight way’’—i. e., glides smoothly) 
refers to the richness of a wine that flows 
smoothly into the goblet or down the throat. 
The comparison to the serpent may involve a 
reference to the bright colors of the serpent, as 
brilliant as the flash of the wine, and the steal- 
thy gliding, so like the coming on of ruin from 
the wine-cup. 

In verse 33, the translation “strange women” 
associates drunkenness with licentiousness. He 
who lets his appetites control him in one rcspect 
will be the slave of his passions in other re- 
spects. Another translation is ‘‘ strange things,” 
making the passage refer to the confused vision 
of the drunkard, his seeing double, and perhaps 
to the horrible fancies of delirium tremens. In 
verse 34 we have an allusion to the reeling of 
the drunken man, like one in a storm, and his 
recklessness of danger, like one who goes to 
sleep when he is in danger of death. The lust 
verse refers to the drunkard’s insensibility. 
Though he be bruised in a fight, he knows so 
little of it that he cannot tell what has happened 
to him. But he is in hopeless slavery to his de- 
praved appetite ; for as soon as he awakes from 
his debauch he goes to seek the fatal cup again. 

Notice that this warning is uttered not about 
whisky, but against wine. Some have urged 
that the efficient remedy for intemperance in 
our land would be the free use of the best class 
of wines. But in the Bible countries there was 
pure wine of the best quality, and yet there was 
drunkenness enough to cause the greatest 
trouble. What Noah drank was not whisky, 
nor yet a logwood mixture ; it was the ‘ home- 
made,” the “genuine,” pure wine. But the re- 
sult was not such as to make us want to see its 
free use introduced in our own land. It is not 
merely whisky, but the best kind of wine that 
works ruin, 

The words “Look not upon” imply total 
abstinence. If the-e words do not inculcate total 
abstinence, what words wouldo it? Is there any 
text in Scripture which permits wine drinking 
in as direct terms as this passage forbids it? Is 
there any Bible prohibition of polygamy or 
slavery in as direct words as this of wine drink- 
ing? Some claim to find in Scripture a sanction 
for wine drinking, as others have claimed to find 
in it a sanction of slavery, and as the Mormons 
claim that it sanctions polygamy. But wine 

drinking, like polygamy and slavery, though 
some passages may be cited which might seem 
to permit it, is contrary to the whole spirit of 
the Bible, and in this passage, as in Prov. xx, 1, 
‘Wine is a mocker,” its use is directly con- 
demned. 

And even if a man is confident that he could 
not fall into drunkenness himself, he may be 
urged to dispense with wine for the sake of 
others whose safety would be imperiled. Where 
wine drinking prevails many will be drawn into 
it who cannot contro! their appetites, and will 
sink into drunkenness and ruin. Now, if a cer- 
tain custom will result in the ruin of a certain 
number of persons, and there isin the custom 
no benefit great enough to balance this evil, 
certainly it is better that the custom be discon- 
tinued. But it is ceriain that the wine drinking 
usage of society does result in the fall of many, 
and that no good comes frum it sufficient to 
counterbalance this great evil. Therefore the 
usage should be discarded. Certainly no one is 
under obligation to drink wine. But if to use 
it is dangerous, while not to use it is allowable, 
it should surely be dispensed with. 

The Book of Proverbs is a book for all the ages. 
Tt deals with human nature ; and that is the same 
in all times and all climes, How foolish men yield 
to the strange woman, how men are broken 


down by drunkenness—the descriptions of these 
and other such things apply to our times and 
= 4 as well as to those for which the book was 
kee written, Auda book which discloses such 
—4 observation of life and such an insight 
to human nature is a book that should be 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A CONFERENCE of health officers met in New 
York last week, to discuss measures to prevent 
the introduction of cholera into this country, 
and adopted the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That a vigilant quarantiae of sanitation 
at our maritine quarantines ought to prevent the in- 
troduction of cholera. 


** Resolved, That the following measures are neces- 


sary to secure a successful quarantine against 
cholera, 

“ First.—It is the duty of the General Government 
to provide at all foreign ports from which emigrants 
may embark, a thorough sanitary inspection, by a 
competent medical officer, of persons, baggage and 
cargo Jeaving such ports, 

“*Second.—The co-operation of the National 
Government, in so far as to require its representa- 
tives at foreign ports to prevent any infected cargo 
from being shipped, or te inform the quarantine 
authorities at the port of destination, in the most 
speedy manner possible, of any sickness on board of 
vessels at the place of departure of an infectious, 
contagious or suspicious character, or of persons or 
cargo on board from cholera-infected localities, 

“ Third.—The co-vperation of the General Govern- 
ment with the maritime quarantine, by requiring its 
representatives to furnish bills of health to all 
vessels bound to ports in the United States, which 
bill of health shall give a full statement of the con- 
dition of the port with reference to the diseases of 
the character mentioned, of the crew and passengers 
on board, and of the measures taken to secure a 
good sanitary condition of the vessel while at the 
port of departure. 

“ Fourth.—The enactment of a law punishing 
masters of vessels who fail to bring United States 
Consuls’ bills of health from ports where there isa 
representative of the United States, and to compel, 
under penalty, the complete isolation of cases of the 
infectious or contagious diseases.” 


..-The Board of State Canvassers met at Al- 
bany, on Friday, for the final announcement of 
the official canvass of the state. All the mem- 
bers were present. The vote for the heads of 
the Republican and Democratic electoral tickets 
was found to be as follows: Blakeman (Rep.), 
562,001; Ottendorfer (Dem.), 563,048; Demo- 
cratic plurality 1,047. The highest Democratic 
elector, Mr. Priest, received 568,154, and the 
highest Republican elector, Mr. Carson, 562,005. 
The lowest Republican elector, Mr. Harris, re- 
ceived 561,971. The highest Prohibition elector, 
Mr. Miller, received 25,006, and the lowest, Mr. 
Ellsworth, 24,948. The highest Butler elector, 
Mr. O’Donnell, received 17,004, and the lowest, 
Mr, Campbell, 16,751. After the announcement 
of the totals, the members of the Board signed 
the tables and the certificates. 


.- A genuine case of death by yellow fever 
occurred in this city last week. The unfortunate, 
Clurk by name, was a waiter on the steamship 
‘* Alene,” of the Atlas Line, commanded by Cap- 
tain Seidens, which sailed from Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, on November 8th, Soon after the 
vessel sailed, Clark began to feel sick, and he 
did not get better during the voyage, but he 
kept about his work as usual, The vessel 
reached quarantine, where it was not detained, 
on Monday night, and its dock at the foot of 
West Twenty-fifth street on ‘Tuesday. Clark 
went to a sailor’s boarding-house, from which, 
on the discovery of the nature of his disease, he 
was removed to the Riverside Hospital, where he 
died on Thursday. 


.-The cattle convention at St. Louis last 
week affected a permanent organization under 
the name of the National Live Stock Association 
of America. The convention continued its sit- 
tings during five days. The most important 
matter before it was the establishment of a 
stock trail. A resolution was adopted in favor 
of sending a memorial to Congress urging such 
legislation as will open, establish and maintain 
a national stock trail, beginning at some point on 
Red River and extending then in a northeaster- 
ly direction to the north line of the United 
States. 


..The social event of the New York season 
was the marriage, last week Tuesday, of Miss 
Caroline Schermerhorn Astor, the great-grand- 
daughter of the original John Jacob Astor, to 
Mr. Marshal] Orme Wilson, the son of Richard 
T. Wilson, of this city. 


..It is understood that Governor Cleveland 
will resign the gubernatorial chair to Lieutenant- 
Governor Hill before the meeting of the legisla- 
ture, so that the latter may write the annual 
message. 


FOREIGN. 


..Prince Bismarck, in his opening speech 
before the Congo Conference, said that it had 
for its object the solution of three main ques- 
tions: first, Free Navigation, with Freedom of 
Trade on the Congo River; secondly, Free Nav- 
igation of the Niger River ; thirdly, Formalities 
of Valid Annexation of Territory to be observed 
in Future on the Continent of Africa. The 
Cologne Gazette publishes the text of the pro- 
posals of Germany regarding the Congo in the 
following manner: 





deeply avadied by us, 


“The delegates of fifteen states, including Amer- 


“*Tn the regions forming the basin of the Congo 
and its tributaries, the limits of which the Confer- 
ence will fix, there shall be perfectly free trade for 
all nations. Commodities shall be imported and 
exported free of duty, except such as shall be nec- 
essary in the interest of general trade. The Powers 
exercising sovereign rights in the Congo regions 
are forbidden to exercise monopolies or favors of 
any kind in regard to trade. Foreigners are to 
enjoy, without distinction, the same treatment and 
the same rights as citizens of a sovereign state. All 
the Powers exercising sovereign rights shall bind 
themselves to co-operate in the endeavor to sup- 
press sjavery, and to promote the work of missions 
and all institutions which tend to the civilization of 
the natives.” 


.-It is reported that the Chinese Govern- 
ment offers France 75,000,000 francs in settle- 
ment of the latter’s claims, and that France de- 
mands 1,250,000,000 francs. The minutesof the 
Tonquin Credit Committee have been published. 
It appears from these that on November 6th, M, 
Ferry declared in the committee that no diplo- 
matic correspondence had been exchanged with 
the Powers on the subject of Tonquin. There 
had been simply a friendly verbal explanation. 
The mediation of Germany in the Franco- 
Chinese difficulty had neither been asked nor 
offered. Neither had anything been asked of 
England. Any attempts at mediation in any 
event would prove futile if information concern- 
ing them should be prematurely published, 
Admiral Courbet telegraphs to Paris from Ke- 
lung that a detachment of 400 French troops had 
destroyed the Chinese fort and other works on 
the road between Kelung and Tamsui. It is 
reported that Admiral Courbet, seeing that it is 
impossible for him to operate successfully 
against the enemy with his present feeble force, 
and having vainly asked for reinforcements, has 
now determined to resign. 


..A compromise between the Lords and 
Commons has been effected, and the Franchise 
bill will now be passed. Mr. Gladstone said that 
if the Lords would pass the Franchise bill dur- 
ing the present Autumn session he would bring 
in a redistribution bill next week. Lord Salis- 
bury, the Conservative leader, on Tuesday ac- 
cepted the proposal, exacting some further minor 
concessions, which Mr, Gladstone yielded. The 
result, therefore, is, that the Ministry will get 
the Franchise bill, but only on Lord Salisbury’s 
terms. He from the beginning has refused to 
allow the Franchise bill to pass unless the Min- 
istry produced a satisfactory scheme of redistri- 
bution. The Ministry now not only acquiesce in 
Lord Salisbury’s demand, but invite him to 
assist in framing the bill. 


..-The suit for libel against Lord Coleridge’s 
son attracted a great deal of interest in London 
last week. Mr. Adams, the plaintiff, was en- 
gaged to marry a daughter of Lord Coleridge. 
Her family did not approve of the match, and, 
as Mr. Adams alleged, Lord Coleridge instigated 
his son to write a letter, defamatory of Adams’a 
character, to Miss Coleridge. The judge ruled 
that this letter was a privileged communication, 
being from brother to sister; the jury, neverthe- 
less, brought in a verdict for the plaintiff for 
£3,000. The judge thereu + overruled this 
verdict, and gave a verdict for young Coleridge 
with costs, 


..The cholera news from France is more 
favorable each day. The great majority of the 


fatal cases occur in the hospitals. The increas- 
ing cold weather has had the desired effect. 


..The French transport, ‘‘Isere,” will sail 
for New York about May 15th, with Bartholdi’s 
statue of Liberty Enlightening the World. 





AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other affections of the Throat 
and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoe Porter's 
Carative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 
family should be without a bottle in the 
house. It is only 25 cents and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
above complaints. It is for sale by all Drug- 
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FOOD FOR THAN KSGIVING. 


Ir is a a striking proof proof of a supernatural 
supervision of human affairs that there is 
no period in any life, however dark and dis- 
tressful, in which there are not many rea- 
sons for joy. It seems to be man’s nature 
to keep tally of his woes and let the bless- 
ings pass unnoted. The spirit of submis- 
sion in which the Vicar of Wakefield met 
the swift succession of evils which befel 
him we can appreciate; but how he could 
still be thankful under blow after blow we 
can hardly understand. We even say that 
he is an impossible character of Goldsmith’s 
imagination, like the Tom Pinch of Dickens. 
But it cannot be so. Such a state of mind 
must be attainable, even on mathematieal 
priociples. 

Let him who is in doubt and despair take 
up the method of the accountant. Let him 
enter on one page all his causes of com- 
plaint, and on another all his sources of 
enjoyment, and then strike a balance. 
Every such account will show a large 
credit to Providence, and make a thankful 
mind. Let him not lose sight of his bless- 
ings, and he cannot fail to be contented. 

Discontent and ingratitude come from a 
false philosophy. If one evil comes upon us 
we forget how many blessings we have. Ifa 
twinge of pain comes to the hand or foot 
we do not remember how much reason 
we have to rejoice that the rest of the 
body is in perfect health. If we lose 
an eye and have still an eye left, the 
joy over the remaining eye should 
not be overcome by grief for the lost 
one. If we even become blir.d, and have 
bearing and voice, sense of taste and touch, 
we still have abundant cause for gratitude. 

If we believe in God and in his Provi- 
dence, we will accept thankfully whatever 





we have, and submit without murmuring 
when he withdraws or withholds. It is a 
merciful, not a hard and unjust dispensa- 
tion; and if we come so to think of it we 
shall have perpetual food for thanksgiving, 
and exclaim, with David: ‘‘ Blessed be the 
Lord who daily loadeth us with benefits.” 
And this will not be simply an annual 
thanksgiving, but a daily and hourly well- 
ing up of gratitude to the Great Benefac- 
tor. 

The voice of praise is the voice of faith- 
ful Christian experience. Itis good to give 
thanks always and everywhere. If we 
give thanks for what we enjoy, we shall 
enjoy more. We may have the sunshine of 
God’s favor, and rout a host of evil spirits, 
as did Juduh: ‘‘ And when they began to 
sing and to praise, the Lord set ambush- 
ments against the children of Ammon, 
Moab, and Mount Seir, which were come 
against Judah, and they were smitten.” 


ee 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA OLI- 
GARCHY. 


Tue Atlanta, (Ga.) Constitution (Dem.), 
published, on the 4th of November, 1884, 
the day of the recent election, nearly two 
columns of special dispatches, all dated on 
the third of the month, all relating to the 
election to be held on the next day, all 
coming from different parts of South Caro- 
lina, and all glowing with assurances that 
the Democrats would certainly carry the 
palmetto state. The ground of this assur- 
ance, as disclosed in these dispatches, is 
not the fact that the Democrats form the 
majority of the legal voters of that state, 
but the fact that, in one way or another, 
they expected to get rid of the votes of the 
colored people. This facts leaks out un- 
wittingly and incidentally. 

‘Old John Robinson,” for example, had 
done the Democrats a good service by in- 
ducing one hundred and fifty-five Negroes, 
inColumbia, to use their registration cer- 
tificates as tickets of admission to a circus, 
thus depriving them of the right to vote. 
This is not the first time that this ‘ Stal- 
wart Democrat” had served the good cause 
‘‘in getting rid of these votes.” One dispatch 
says that ‘‘ very few of the colored voters 
are going to the polls”; and another dis- 
patch declares that ‘‘thousands of the Ne- 
groes will not take the trouble to go to the 
polls and vote.” From another dispatch we 
learn that ‘‘not many of them have pre- 
served their certificates of registration,” 
thereby forfeiting their right to vote. 
These, and similar items, all relating to the 
one question of the colored vote, are, just 
on the eve of an election, heralded to the 
Constitution, from different parts of South 
Carolina, as good news. The state would 
be Democratic beyond a question, because 
the colored vote would, for the most part, 
be practically excluded. No one can read 
these dispatches and not see that this was 
the one great idea of their Democratic au- 
thors. The colored vote being gotten rid 
of, then the state would be all right for the 
Democratic Party. Such is the purport of 
these dispatches, and, as such, they reveal 
a most sad state of things in South Carolina 
with respect to the political rights of colored 
voters. The simple truth is that the white 
Democracy of that state, though largely in 
the minority, has, in practical effect, be- 
come a political oligarchy, and stolen the 
power of the state for its own purposes. 

The census of 1880 gave to South Caro- 
lina a total population of 995,577, of which 
891,105 were whites, and 604,882 were col- 
ored people. If we estimate one voter to 
every five persons, this would give 120,866 
colored voters, and 78,221 white voters in 
that state in 1880, or 42,645 more colored 
voters than white voters. Now, by the 
showing of the Democrats themselves, the 
overwhelming mass of these colored voters 
are Republicans, and would vote for the 
Republican ticket if they voted at all; and 
this is the sole reason for the Democratic 
zeal to get rid of their votes. Were the 
fact otherwise, the zeal woula work in just 
the opposite direction. South Carolina, to- 
day, upon the basis of a “‘ free ballot and a 
fair count,” would showa Republican ma- 
jority of between thirty and forty thous- 
and. The minority has there usurped and 
there exercises the prerogatives of the ma 
jority. 

Nobody ean justly claim that in South 





Carolina there is a popular government. 
It is not there a government of the peo- 
ple, or for the people, or by the peo- 
ple, but rather a government for the 
Democratic Party, and by the Democratic 
Party, and that, too, in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. It is an 
outrageous subversion of the fundamental 
principles of our political system. All the 
people of South Carolina—the blacks as 
well as the whites—are counted in fixing the 
number of representatives to which that 
state shall be entitled in Congress, and also 
in determining the number of electoral votes 
that it may cast in the choice of President 
and Vice-President. And if the colored 
people of that state, though counted for 
these purp’ses,are practically disfranchised, 
and the voting power which belongs to 
them is virtually transferred to the white 
Democracy, then not only a gross wrong is 
perpetrated upon these colored people, but 
a gross wrong is also perpetrated upon the 
whole people of the United States. The 
white Democrats of South Carolina, upon 
this basis, exercise in yoting a much greater 
political power than an equal number of 
white people in any Northern or Western 
state. This is not just and right. 

The evil weuld be bad enough if it were 
confined to a single state. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is not so confined. The same sort 
of evil exists in Mississippi, and, to almost 
an equal extent, in Louisiana, in Alabama, 
and in several other Southern Statcs. The 
matter of fact is that, although the Consti- 
tution of the United States guarantees to 
all citizens of the United States the right to 
vote, as against any denial or abridgment, 
*‘on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude,” the colored people 
of the Southern States do not generally en- 
joy this right on the same basis, and with 
equal facility and protection, as the white 
people. And until this wrong is corrected 
there will and there should be a permanent 
controversy between the North and the 
South. The President-elect and the Demo- 
cratic Party behind him can do no better 
thing for the future peace and good of the 
whole country than to set about righting 
this wrong, and establishing everywhere 
the doctrine of a ‘‘ free ballot and a fair 
count.” This will make popular elections 
a true expression of the will of the ma- 
jority. 


IS HE A WORKER? 


Sometimes the question is asked of a 
Christian whose name has been mentioned, 
‘Is he a worker?” Now this question re- 
veals an abnormal condition of things in 
the Church. Such a question ought never 
to be asked of any Christian; for the rea- 
son that if a Christian at all he ought to be 
a worker. The very terms of discipleship 
and all the teaching of the New Testament 
implies that all believers are workers. By 
workers we mean those Christians who are 
giving personal time and attention to the 
practical spiritual work of God, who rec- 
ognize that to them is committed the Lord’s 
unfinished work on theearth. As a matter 
of fact, the fewest number, in proportion 
of church-members, are, in any true sense, 
workers. it is true of all our large 
churches, that the bulk of church work 
is passed over into the hands of the com- 
mittee of the church, or abandoned to the 
officers, and in not a few cases the com- 
mittee or board of cfficers are so engrossed 
with their own work that they in turn pass 
their assigned work over to the pastor. 
This may seem to be a little overdrawn; 
but it can hardly be denied that this is the 
tendency. 

There is a growing disposition on the 
part of very many, especially of the well- 
to-do portion of our church-membership, 
to look upon the Church as an institution 
organized and maintained to provide a 
comfortable place in which they may go 
and participate in the worship of God, be 
instructed and comforted and othérwise 
helped on their Christian life—when they 
feel so disposed. To this end and for these 
privileges they are willing to pay a reason- 
able pew rent to maintain the current ex- 
penses of the church and provide a salary 
for the pastor, if it be not too large. In ad- 
dition to this they will give an annual sub- 
scription to the various benevolent and 
missionary causes in which the Church is 
interested, albeit it is only a few who par- 











ticipate in this part of worship who do s0 to 
any hearty and generous extent. Having 
adjusted themselves to this order of things, 
paid their pew rent, and given their ‘‘ mite,” 
which is by no means a widow’s mite (for 
she gave all she had), they say: ‘‘ /¢ is cor- 
ban.” In other words, by the payment of 
a portion toward the maintenance of the 
local organization and giving a subscription 
to Home or Foreign Missions, they esteem 
that they have fairly and honorably com- 
muted from all further service. 

As for the prayer-meeting, they are sel- 
dom found there. They have perfect con- 
fidence that the pastor and elders or 
deacons, with a few others who are fond of 
such things, will see to the spiritual inter- 
ests which are supposed to be attended to 
at the weekly meeting of the church for 
prayer. If they were asked to do any per- 
sonal spiritual work, such as visiting the 
sick, or speaking to some neighbor about 
his soul, or to seek to restore some brother 
who has fallen by the way or grown cold 
and indifferent to Christ and the church, 
they would be amazed at the bare sugges- 
tion of such a thing. To their minds that 
is what the pastor was hired for, and that 
is the especial business of the elders or 
deacons. Or, suppose some less pointed 
services were suggested—such, for instance, 
as visiting some neighbor, whom they know 
is not in the habit of going tochurch at all, 
and seeking to win him to the house of 
God. This would be considered by them as a 
most untoward proposition. They would 
probably meet it by saying: ‘‘ Why, the 
church is open every Sabbath. They are at 
liberty to come if they like; and, if they 
choose not to do so, it is no concern of 
mine.” If they do not say this in so many 
words, they at least act it out in a way that 
speaks louder than words, week after week, 
not to say year after year. Itisour custom 
to look over the congregation with whom 
we worship and to whom we sometimes 
preach; and itis the rarest case that we 
ever see a pew-holder bringing any one with 
him to church, morning or evening, unless 
it may be occasionally some one who 
chances to be a visitor at his house. 

We should like to suggest to all our 
readers the propriety of asking themselves 
the question: ‘‘Am I a worker?” Am I 
habitually engaged in any definite and spe- 
cific line of service by which the Kingdom 
of Heaven may be advanced on the earth? 
Am I contributing any personal influence, 
as a matter of purpose, which is calculated 
to lead any soul to Christ? Or, let us put it 
in another way: ‘‘ If I should withdraw from 
the church of which I am a member, apart 
from my money contribution and the one I 
count in the congregation when I am pres- 
ent, would the church be any weaker in 
respect of the working force, than if I 
should stay? Is it likely that any soul 
would miss my spiritual influence, or my 
personal help in the matter of his salvation . 
or Christian edification? Would my pastor 
miss my help in his heavy work? Would 
the prayer-meeting feel my loss? Would it 
be said of me, ‘a good man, full of faith 
and the Holy Ghost,’ is gone from among 
us, whose work of faith and labor of love 
will be sadly missed in this church and 
community”? 

It is a matter of some moment for every 
churéh-member to consider these questions, 
or, rather, the question of his relation to 
the church and cause of Christ in the ca- 
pacity of ‘‘a worker”; for it is a truth that 
stands out with startling distinctness on 
the pages of the New Testament, that God 
has no sons who are not servants. Whoever 
comes to Christ for salvation is at once ten- 
dered the yoke of service. The Master, 
when he went away, gave to all ‘‘his ser- 
vants authority, and to every man his work.” 
When he comes he will require it at our 
hands. Woe to that wicked servant wo 
buries his Lord’s talent in a napkin, and 
spends all his abilities on his own affairs. 
Wheu that day of reckoning comes, there 
is danger that it will be revealed that the 
men or woman who was not a worker for 
God was never a son or daughter of God. 
We say, and say truly, that a man who is 
not a Christian on the earth is not likely to 
be found to be a saint in Heaven. It is 


equally true that the professor of religion 
who is not a worker for God on the earth 
will not likely be found to be a servant of 
God in Heaven; and yet we know that ser- 
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vice is one of the most marked characteristics 
of the saved in Heaven. (Kev. vii, 15; xxii, 
3.) 
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MONSTROUS KING THEBAW. 


Tue civilized world knows not half of 
the atrocities of the Burman King. He 
takes life in mere wantonness. When he 
is disposed to have an hour of enjoyment 
he orders the guns of a fort turned on 
crowds of his own subjects, and gloats 
over the terror and carnage, as a Nero did 
over massacres of Christians. 

The latest of Thebaw’s atrocities occurred 
near the end of September, in the Capital 
of the ‘‘Golden Foot,” where nearly four 
hundred persons were mercilessly massa- 
cred at one of the city jails. Besides 
criminals and persons convicted of misde- 
meanors, the jail contained a large number 
of prisoners confined by royal order on sus- 
picion of having been the medium of com- 
munication between the King’s ministers 
and the exiled Mingoon Prince at Chander- 
magore and Pondecherry. Doubtless there 
is scarcely a man of high office under King 
Thebaw, who has not indulged secretly in 
traitorous intrigues with the Mingoon 
Prince. These men, alarmed at the danger 
arising from the possible confession of 
some of their spies, devised a plan to pro- 
tect themselves by the destruction of the 
prisoners. Accordingly, they informed 
the King that there was evidence that a 
rising in favor of the Mingoon Prince was 
about to take place in the city, and 
that the jail was the headquarters 
of the conspirators. Hence the first re- 
ports from Mandalay represented the affair 
as the quelling of an outbreak against the 
government of the King. Some dozen or 
more men of notoriously desperate char- 
acter were taken from the prison and con- 
veyed to the palace, where they were closely 
questioned; but, denying all knowledge of 
any plot, they were put to torture, and in 
their agony they confessed all that their 
accusers wished. An order was imme- 
diately issued that the prisoners in the jail 
should be put to death. 

In order to understand how many inno, 
cent persons were involved in the awful 
fate of the inmates of the jail, we must re- 
member that Burmese prisoners are not fed 
by government, as in European countries. 
Prisoners, both civil and criminal, are de- 
pendent upon their friends for supplies of 
food; and if they are destitute of any who 
will care for them, they are allowed to go out 
for a little under the guard of a jailor, and 
beg food from house to house. Their wives 
and relatives may visit them during the day- 
time, unless there is some special prohibi- 
tion, but are not allowed to remain in the 
jail during the night. Unfortunately, at 
the time that the order to put the prisoners 
to death was issued, a large number of 
their friends, mostly women and children, 
were within the prison stockade. The roy- 
al order was carried out with terrible alac- 
tity and completeness. The ministers and 
their followers surrounded the jail, and as 
nearly as can,be ascertained, the principal 
criminals having been shot down, an in- 
discriminate firing upon all within the 
stockade was begun. The scene was fright- 
ful, as the inmates, filled with terror, rushed 
from one side to another in their frantic at- 
tempts to escape; only to be driven back by 
their inhuman murderers. At last the jail 
Was set on fire, and being constructed of 
exceedingly inflammable materials, the 
buildings were quickly reduced to a heap of 
smoldering ruins, among which might be 
seen the disfigured bodies of the vietims, 
not a few of whom were writhing in their 
last agonies. 

From the bodies drawn forth those of 
thirteen criminals were decapitated, and 
the heads, placed on long poles, were car- 
ried through the city as those of conspira- 
tors. When the remains of the victims 
were removed to the burial-ground, shallow 
holes were dug, and the bodies cast into 
them in the most hasty manner. So slight 
was the covering of earth that the pigs and 
pariah dogs held high revel during the 
night, and the next day men were obliged 
to re-inter the skulls and bones left by 
them. 

In 1879 the monstrous ro that sit 
updn thie thrdule Ot ave pur ed Neath weet 
® hyndred of their brothers, sisters and 
bear relatives within the private grounds 














of the palace, where they were secretly 
buried. Thebaw’s father, King Mindoon, 
was the only one of his dynasty who, on 
coming to the throne, did not begin his 
reign with a massacre of his relatives. Al- 
though he dethroned his brother, the Pagan 
Min, the latter continued to reside within 
the palace until some time after King Min- 
doon’s death. All the other predecessors 
of Thebaw have been noted for their blood- 
thirstiness, especially Bodaupyah and Thar- 
rawaddi. Of these King Thebaw and his 
half-sister, Queen Soopyah Sat, are worthy 
descendants. 

In Rangoon public feeling is very strong 
that it is time to do something to move the 
English Government to bring its influence 
to bear on the Burman King and court. 
An indignation mass-meeting was held, at 
which prominent citizens gave expression 
to their views. Certainly, any righteous 
effort to ameliorate the condition of the 
people suffering from the tyranny of such 
a sanguinary king demands sympathy and 
support. 


— 


THE UNFOLDING OF FAITH. 


One of our Asiatic exchanges speaks of a 
tract, entitled ‘‘ The Sinless Jesus,” which 
has been translated into several languages 
spoken by Mohammedans. Quoting from 
the Arabic originals of the Koran and the 
Moslem ‘‘ Traditions,” it shows that of all 
the prophets of Islam mentioned in their 
sacred writings, Jesus alone was sinless, and 
therefore capable of being man’s intercessor 
with God. Passages are cited, showing his 
holy and exalted character, and the point 
is made that, as admitted by Mohammedans 
themselves, Jesus is now exalted in Heav- 
en, while Mohamn ed still lies in the grave 
awaiting the angel’s trumpet. The Bible 
doctrine conceraing Christ is then set forth, 
and faith in him is urged as reasonable un- 
der the teachings of Islam. Itis not difficult 
to believe what is said of the tract as ‘‘ suit- 
able for distribution.” 

In preaching Christ, it is often best to 
begin, not with the whole doctrine concern- 
ing him, but with those elements of Chris- 
tian faith which are already in the mind, 
and then press the logical development of 
those elements into the completeness of 
Christian dogma. Each man has some be- 
lief regarding Christ. Each honest man has 
a certain degree of honor and reverence for 
Jesus; and if he be led to take the subse- 
quent steps of reasoning, which his present 
favorable view logically demands, he will 
at last come to a full belief in the Saviour. 
Instead of beginning with a full dogmatic 
statement regarding Christ, and demanding 
that men shall accept it, it may be better to 
begin with such points as they do acknowl- 
edge, and, by a logical advance, step by 
step, from these points, bring them up to 
the confession of full faith in Christ. 

Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus,” written in 
denial of our Lord’s supernatural charac- 
ter, closes with a magnificent passage 
which puts the carpenter of Nazareth in 
advance of all the sages. Now, the skepti- 
cal young man might be pointed to this 
paragraph, there to learn how glorious a 
character must be ascribed to the Saviour 
even by one who has no theological belief in 
him, and then from the recognition of Jesus 
as the greatest of all the sages, it might be 
logically demanded of him to follow on 
till he accepted the full Christian doctrine. 

When a man has acknowledged that the 
character of Jesus, as portrayed in the 
New Testament, is a noble picture, we may 
next bring him to acknowledge that it is 
the most glorious delineation in all litera- 
ture, that nowhere in history or poetry is 
there another so grand and magnificent a 
character as that ascribed to Jesus of 
Nazareth. He would then be going but 
a step further to acknowledge that this 
portraiture of Jesus is one by which a man 
might wisely shape his life, that a man 
would do well to take that picture and 
conform his life and his whole being to it, 
to become like Christ, to become one with 
bim, so that the Spirit of Christ should 
be his spirit and he be in Christ, thus liv- 
ing to Christ and making Christ the center 
of every thought and the inspiration of 
every act. And the’man would be com- 
pelied to acknowledge that if he did thus 
take Christ as the center and circumfer- 
ence of his life and thoughts, he would be- 
come ‘‘a new man in Christ Jesus,” would 





be ‘‘ born again,” so as henceforth to be ‘‘a 
new creature,” and that this new life into 
which he would enter would be the highest, 
noblest and most glorious life, the only 
state of existence worthy the name of Life. 
All these admissions might be demanded 
even of the most skeptical. But when a 
man has admitted that this conception of 
Jesus is one on which his whole life can 
properly be built, one into which can prop- 
erly be merged his whole being, it may log- 
ically be demanded of him that he ac 

knowledge the existence of a reality cor- 
responding with this all-perfect conception. 
When a certain theory corresponcs to all 
the facts of a given case, we believe that the 
theory involves a reality. And so when it 
is acknowledged that this idea of Jesus 
furnishes a complete philosophy of man’s 
whole life, it may be argued that this con- 
ception is based on historic truth. 

We may say that all men lhiave a certain 
belief in Christ. All our neighbors have a 
certain degree of faith in him. They be- 
lieve that he was at least ‘‘a good man,” a 
philosopher, a sage. Let us urge them to 
follow Christ as far as they do acknowledge 
him. Let us bring them, if possible, tolive 
up to their present beliefs, and gradually 
those beliefs may expand into the full con- 
ception of the perfect image of God. 


_~ 





INDIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
has just rendered a decision in regard to the 
question of Indian citizenship. The case 
came before the court ona writ of error 
directed to the Circuit Court for the District 
of Nebraska. The plaintiff, who was an 
Indian, brought the suit against the 
registrar of one of the wards of Omaha for 
refusing to register him as a duly qualified 
voter therein. The Circuit Court gave 
judgment against the plaintiff, and the case 
was then carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The full text of the opinion by the latter 
court has not yet reached us; yet the legal 
points decided, as reported, are the follow- 
ing. 





“* First,—That an Indian, who is born a mem- 
ber of one of the Indian tribes within the United 
States, which still exists and is recognized as a 
tribe by the Government, and who has volun- 
tarily separated himself from his tribe and taken 
up his residence among the white “citizens of a 
state, but who has not been naturalized or taxed 
or recognized as a citizen by the United States 
or by the state, is not a citizen of the United 
States, within the meaning of the first section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

** Second.—That the plaintiff in error, not 
being a citizen of the United States under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, has been deprived of 
no right secured by the Fifteenth Amendment, 
and cannot maintain this action.” 

The Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution provides that ‘‘the right of cit- 
izens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any state, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude.” This does not directly give 
the right to vote, but simply protects it 
against denial in the case of citizens of the 
United States on any one of the grounds 
mentioned. Nor does it determine who 
are to be deemed citizens of the United 
States. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, in its first 
section, declares that ‘‘all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and sud- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States, and of the state wherein 
they reside.” This defines citizenship as to 
the persons who possess it. If born or nat- 
uralized in the United States, and if subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, they are citizens 
of the United States aud of the state wherein 
they reside, and are entitled to vote as 
against any exclusion by reason of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

The question then, is, whether Indians, 
though born in the United States, yet born 
in the tribal relation as members of some 
Indian tribe, are ‘‘subject to the jurisdic- 
tion” of the United States'in the sense ia- 
tended in the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The answer of the courts to this question is 
in the negative. Though such Indians 
have the requisite of birth as to place, tLey 
have not the requisite of subjection to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and 
kence are not citizens thereof. The Indian 





tribes are not foreign states, and they are 


not/states of the Union, but are organized 

communities living within the United 

States, the members of which are not 80 

“subject to the jurisdiction thereof” as to 

be invested with the rights and privileges 

of national citizenship. In McKay v. 

Campbell (2 Law. 118), it was held that, in 

order to be a citizen of the United States by 

birth, one must be both born in the United 

States, and born subject to the jurisdiction 

thereof at the time of his birth, and that it 
is not sufficient if he afterward becomes 

thus subject. This subjection must attach 
to him at the time of his, birth, which is 
not true of those who are born as members 
of Indian tribes. Such is the construction 
of the courts; and this of course settles the 
question as one of law. 

It is worthy of notice that the laws of 
Congress which provide for the naturaliza- 
tion of alions, do not embrace Indians. 

All these provisions relate to “‘ aliens, being 
free white persons, and to aliens of African 
nativity,” and to persons of African 
descent.” Indians are not included in this 
description, no matter where they may be 
born, and no matter whether they live in 
tribal relations or not. There is, conse- 
quently, no provision in the laws of the 
United States for the naturalization of an 
Indian, as there is none for the naturaliza- 
tion of a Chinaman. Indians and China- 
men are not white persons, and they are 
not aliens of African nativity or persons of 
Atrican descent. 

The law on this subject ought to be 
changed, and so changed that not only In- 
dians born in this country or born else- 
where, but also all persons of whatever 
race or nationality, upon coming to this 
country and complying with the conditions 
prescribed, may become citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein they 
reside. We would, in this respect, treat all 
men alike. 


Etlitorial Notes. 


Tue INDEPENDENT, having prepared a Thanks- 
giving feast for ite readers, begs permission to 
call their attention to the various dishes it offers, 
We reverse the customary order of courses by 
beginning with the dessert ; we offer first ‘The 
Gift of Grapes,” a strong poem, by Mrs. Helen 
Jackson. Bishop Huntington's article may be 
regarded as what he himself calls ‘ the ‘ grace’ 
spoken to God at the table, making the meal re- 
ligious.” Then follows a variety from which no 
intellectual palate can go away unsatisfied. Lit- 
erature, politics, religion, history, and biogra- 
phy are in turn served by Maurice Thompson, 
Dr. Gladden, Dr. Pentecost, Dr. Lossing, R. H. 
Stoddard, and others. Lighter literary features 
will be found in the department of Old and 
Young. Our readers, who have not forgotten 
—and who has, that read it?—Mr. Storey’s Irish 
story published last Christmas, will be inter- 
ested to see how the author can deal with the 
low English character. ‘*Mr. Hollidge” will be 
found almost as inimitable as was ‘‘ Mr, Mahaffy.” 
The children will not complain, we are sure, if 
allowed to sit at the same table with their elders 
and to enjoy the story by Hjalmar H, Boyesen, and 
the poem by Paul H. Hayne, In short, we trust 
that there will be no complaining at all; for this 
is the time of Thanksgiving, and we have done 
what we could to help our readers toward that 
for which the day is set apart. 











A ounious article in the New York Times of 
the 16th, on “‘The Oubical Planet,” and “the 
surprising theory based on its alleged discov- 
ery,” although a very absurd and transparent 
hoax, seems to have excited a good deal of in- 
terest and discussion among intelligent people. 
Whether ‘‘Arndt of Munich,” “William Van- 
kirk, the well-known physicist and mathemati- 
cian,” and ‘‘ Dr. Charles F. Winkle, the distin- 
guished opponent of the nebular theory,” (who 
are mentioned in the article) are real men or 
myths, we do not know, but suspect they are 
own cousins of Marjorie Daw. As to the * cubi- 
cal planet outside of Neptune,” the news of its 
discovery has entirely failed to reach astrono- 
mers as yet. And the speculations as to the 
state of things on such a planet, if it really 
should exist, are, to a considerable extent, wide 
of the mark. The hoaxer apparently bas ‘‘hy- 

” and jts mysteries confused in his 
mind with s world on which gravity, instead of 
being dire everywhere nearly to its center 
(as is the case with our earth), should be subject 





to considerable deviations. But the result would 
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practically be the same as on any mountainous 
globe, except that the mountains, eight in num- 
ber, would each have a hight about three-quar- 
ters as great as the radius of the globe. What 
“Dr. Vankirk” has to say about a man on such 
a world being sure that a straight line iz acurve, 
and a curve a straight line, is all nonscnse—as 
much as it would be to assert that men on the 
earth do not know a level line to be a curve. 
Something more than a three-cornered moun- 
tain, however lofty, would be neceseary in order 
to materialize the non-Euclilean geometry. 
The remarks of Dr. Winkle in the closing sen- 
tences are very good. There is a world of witty 
sense suggested by the last one especially. ‘In 
my belief,” contanued Dr. Winkle, “the earch 
and all the other planets were originally cubes, 
and did not become spheres until, in order to do 
away with some objectionable theory [the italics 
are ours] it was rendered necessary that they 
should become more or less globular. In this 
condition they will remain until a similar emer- 
gency shall give rise to similar exigency, which 
will not then fail of satisfaction at the hands of 
some man who shall be raised up for the pur- 
pose.” He had said before that the great dis- 
covery bad properly been delayed until the neb- 
ular hypothesis and the development theory, of 
which it is a part, were likely to succeed, and 
then it was brought to light. We have a vague 
impression that we have, some time and some- 
where, heard such sort of talk before. 





Tue death of Prof. A. C. Twining,at his home 
in New Haven last Saturday, in his 84th year, 
ends a long life of varied and brilliant achieve- 
ment, and which was even richer and more beauti- 
ful in the richness and fruitfulness of Christian 
character. Professor Twining is known among 
astronomers as the author of the cosmic theory 
of the meteors. As a civil engineer he was en- 
gaged as chief or consulting engineer on every 
line running out of New Haven, on the northern 
roads through Vermont, on the Lake Shore, the 
Cleveland, Columbus and Pittsburg and various 
roads out of Chicago, including the Rock Island 
and the old Milwaukee line. As an inventor he 
pioneered to a successful result the industrial 
manufacture of artificial ice. For nine years he 
served as Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy in Middlebury College, and while thua re- 
siding in Vermont was active in the Temperance 
Reform, into which he entered with energy as 
the Chairman of the State Temperance commit- 
tee. In political matters he took deep interest 
as one of the promoters of the original move- 
mente which issued in the foundation of the Re- 
publican Party. He wus one of the projectors 
of the famous Connecticut letter to President 
Buchanan. He was deeply interested in consti 
tutional questions, a atudy which culminated in 
his lectures on the Constitution of the United 
States in the Yale Law School. In questions of 
theology and philosophy he was at bome and 
discussed them with bold vigor and subtle in- 
genuity. On his friends, the beauty of his face 
and head, the striking and winning courtesy of 
his manner, the simplicity of his Christian 
character made a lasting impression, while few 
that ever met him even casually have failed to 
notice that to him it was given t9 invite and 
receive the spiritual confidences of others, and 
to give them solid and permanent assistance 
where there are few to attempt it and siill fewer 
to succeed. 





Proresson J. T. Cooper, of the Allegheny 
Theological Seminary of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, writes to us, taking exception to 
the following paragraph in Mr. McLanv’s article, 
**Unchristian Christianity,” which we printed 
November 13th: ., 


* Recently, a Convention of United Presbyterians, 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., resolved nct to participate in 
another Pan-Presbyterian council unless David's 
Psalms alone were used for singing in the devo- 
tional meeting of that council, I have mingled 
much with the people and the ministers of that 
branch of the Presbyterian Church, and can bear 
testimony to their exemplary life; but I am unable 
to perceive by what law of Christian fellowship they 
have a right to call back a choir of David’s singers 
to encompass Jerusalem, and to declare that they 
will not again go up thither to meet in council with 
their brethren of the same creed and polity unless 
that choir shall jead the songs of Zion in the bad 
English version of good Hebrew poetry.” 


Professor Cooper says this paragraph contains 
five mistakes: 


1, It was not “‘a Convention of United Presbyte- 
Tians én Pittsburgh.” Not one of the United Pres- 
byterians belonged to Pittsburgh. 2. It was nota 
* Convention of Uni‘ed Presbyterians” at all, nor did 
the movement originate with that body. It is true, 
there were present in the “ conference” three United 
Presbyterians as delegates; but the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South seut five delegates, and 
there were in the conference delegates from two 
other Presbyterian bodies. 8. They did not “re- 
solve not to participate in any Pan-Presbyterian 
council,” etc. My impression 1s that not a member 
in that Convention had participated in the Belfast 
Council. 4, The Convention said nothing about 
“ David’s Psalms.” They, it is charitably presumed, 
knew that there are many psalms in.the divine col- 
lection of which David was not the author, It was 
“the diviueiy inspired and authorized hymnology 
contained in the Book of Psalms” of which they 





make mention. 5. They did not say anything about 
“)eading the songs of Zion” in any “ English ver- 
sion,” and most assuredly not “‘in a bad English 
version of good Hebrew poetry.” On the contrary, 
the Convention declared its belief that these psalms 
should be used “in the best metrical version at- 
tainable.” The author of this paragrapa likely 
knows nothing about the version used by the United 
Presbyterian Church, or he would not have ex- 
pressed himself as he has done. As an evidence of 
this, I may simply refer to the fact that the Presby- 
terian Church of this country has incorporated a 
considerable number of this very version into her 
Hymnal. 

We understand Mr. McLane’s purpose to have 
been to point out that the Convention recently 
held in Pittsburgh (in which United Presbyte- 
rians were certainly represented), in demanding 
the use of Psalms only by the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council, proposed an unwarrautable test of 
Christian fellowship. The only important dif- 
ference, as it seems to us, between Professor 
Cooper and Mr. McLane is the one numbered 2. 
The Convention was not exclusively United 
Presbyterian. The third point, unless Professor 
Cooper means to deny that the Convention went 
so far as to make psalm-singing a condition of 
further fellowship in the Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil, is, like the first, hyper-critical, 





Wuen the Mikado, after conference with his 
Cabinet and with the Chamber of Princes and 
Senators, decided to abolish the department of 
religion in Japan, and thus do away with the 
special state privileges of Shintoism and Bud- 
dhism, he had to make no small personal sacri. 
fice. He has always been addressed as Tenno 
Sama, or ‘‘ Heavenly Lord,” because, according 
to the Shinto tradition, the first emperor, Dzim- 
ma Tenno was born of the rays of the sun--Am- 
aterasu—and all his successors were sons of God, 
He gives up this idea of bis divine relationship, 
and the great honor attaching to it, in disestab- 
lishing the old state religion. He was the great 
head of Shintoism, and, only last year, he offi- 
ciated in thas character in the Temple of the 
Bun, taking off his European military uniform, 
and putting on the pontifical vestments and the 
wreath of deity. Muzuhito is a very enlightened 
and liberal emperor, and will lead his people in 
their progress toward a higher civilization. One 
of the Russian missionaries, Prior Viadamir, 
thinks that the Orthodox will become the leading 
religion of Japan. Father Nicholas has caused 
it to be generally known that the Russian policy 
is not to fill Japan with Russian clergy, nor to 
appoint foreign bishops, but to develop a Church 
entirely native, with its own clergy and bishops, 
The missionaries prepare Japanese students for 
the ministry, sending the best of them to Russia 
for education, They think that, for this reason, 
and because the interests of Japau will be pro- 
moted by friendly relations with the Czar, the 
Mikado will give his imperial favor and patron- 
age to Orthodoxy. 





Tue Congo Conference has gone on quietly 
enough so far. Bismarek’s opening speech was 
intended to be conciliating, and conciliation has 
marked the proceedings to this point, He said 
the three main questions were; First, free nav- 
igation, with freedom of trade on the Congo 
River ; secondly, free navigation of the Niger 
River; thirdly, formahties of valid annexation 
of territory to be observed in future on the con- 
tinent of Africa, Nobody raised any objection 
to these points save England’s representatives, 
who wanted to be understood as accepting the 
second point with a reservation, They were 
willing, they said, to have free navigation on the 
Niger, but the duty and privilege ot establishing 
it belonged to England. Portugal submitied 
her claims to the Congo, dwelling on the treasure 
and blood it had cost her, and promising only to 
exact such taxes as may be necessary to the 
liberty and safety of person and property. It is 
to be hoped that the Coaference will not be de- 
luded by such promises, What Portugal would 
do is what she has done in all her African 
colonies, and what she is doing now on the East 
Coast—levy all the taxes she can collect. Mr. 
Stanley, who, forwnately, is a member of the 
Conference, will not allow the delegates to be 
misled on this matter. He has put the question 
concerning the commerce and civilization of 
the Congo Valley clearly before the Conference, 
and we may reasonably expect that the outcome 
will be satisfactory to all who want to see that 
wonderful country developed. 





Tue United States Cremation Company last 
week laid the corner-stone of a Cremation Tem- 
ple, to be erected in the City of Brooklyn, in 
this state. The company expects to be in readi- 
ness to begin operations in next February. ‘The 
building is to be forty feet by seventy-four, and 
will cost some twenty-five thousand dollars. The 
charge for incinerating a single body will be 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars. When the 
temperature in the incinerating apparatus has 
reached 2,000° Fahrenheit, the body will be borne 
into it on a metallic carriage ; and in about forty 
minutes nothing will be left but the ashes. That 
which is accomplished by natural laws ouly after 
a long series of years, is accomplished by this 
cremation process in about forty minutes. We 
do not see that there are any religious and 





moral «cnsiderations that are properly involved 
in the question whether the bodies of the dead 
shall be disposed of in this way. There may be 
some reason for this mode of disposal in large 
cities, which does not exist at all in rural dis- 
tricts. Yet we apprehend that it will be a long 
time, if ever, before cremation will become a 
general practice with the American people. The 
few may adopt it, but the many will adhere to 
the practice of burying their dead and leaving 
the laws of Nature silently and slowly, but 
surely, to work out the process of decomposi- 
tion and dissolution. The body dead is and 
ever will be sacred dust to human sensibility ; 
and cremation is a process of seeming violence 
that is naturally offensive to this sensibility. 
The heart instinctively recoils from it, and it 
will be difficult so to educate it as to make the 
process welcome. There should be no law 
against cremation. Let those practice it who 
wish todo so; yet the many will undoubtedly 
prefer that which has been the practice of the 
race from time immemorial. 





Tue cry for the reduction of our revenue does 
not subside. In fact, it seems rather toiucrease 
with the continued hard times. There are those 
who would accomplish the desired end by abol- 
ishing the tax on whisky and tobacco, but THE 
INDEPENDENT is not oneof them. And yet, while 
we would not abate one jot or tittle of the tax 
on intoxicating drinks, there is an alcoholic tax 
that we would gladly see removed. Alcohol, used 
in the preparation and manufacture of medi- 
cines, is not a luxury, but a necessity, and a ne- 
cessity that appeals especially to the great mass 
of the poor. Not even a dose of paregoric can 
safely and properly be made without the use of 
alcvhol. Here then, it seems to us, is an oppor- 
tunity to reduce the revenue, while still retain- 
ing all taxes on luxuries. All such opportu- 
nities should be embraced by the next Congress 
in its tariff legislation. It is neither reasonable 
nor just that taxes should be continued on the 
necessities of the people, so long as the revenue 
retains its present unwarranted proportions. 
Our protection principles do not stand in the 
way of such changes in the tariff as will pro- 
mote the best interests of the people. 





JupGE BaRReETT last week, in disposing of the 
case against Sullivan and Greenfield, two 
notorious prize-fizhters, said that where the con- 
test was merely an exhibition of science and skull 
in a sparring match, it was not illegal. He also 
said that, where the contest is an actual fight in 
which each combatant pounds the other as 
severely as he can, whether with gloves or with- 
out them, it is simply a prize fight, and therefore 
illegal. He could not decide whether Sullivan 
and Greenfield proposed to have a real prize 
fight or not in Madison Square Garden, and sug- 
gested that the police should attend, and arrest 
the parties the moment the exhibition assumed 
this character. The police followed the advice of 
the judge, and soon saw an occasion to make 
the arrest, and thus put an end to what was a 
real prize fight. The simple truth is that these 
exhibitions in Madison Square Garden have 
been prize fights in the legal sense, and that 
each of the combatants has exerted his highest 
skill and strength in pounding the other. If 
they were anything else the sporting men and 
the fools would not pay their money to witness 
the exhibition. We trust that the authorities 
will put an end to the whole thing. And asa 
good beginning, Sullivan and Greenfield have 
been indicted by the Grand Jury. 





Tue Circuit Court of the United States for the 
District of California has had occasion to decide 
a somewhat nove! question as to the construction 
and application of the infamous anti-Chinese 
law. The facts are these: A Chinese Jaborer, 
who had resided in the United States, and who 
in September, 1883, made a visit to China, pro- 
cured from the collector of the port of San 
Francisco the n ry certificate to enable him 
to return to the United States. While in China 
he married a wife, who was a Chinese woman; 
and, on his return to this country, he brought 
her with him. The authorities at San Francisco 
permitted him to land, in virtue of his certificate, 
bus excluded his wife because she was a Chinese 
woman and had no certificate securing to her 
the right toland. The question before the court 
was whether the law which permitted the land- 
ing of the husband, excluded the landing of the 
wife, and thus virtually separated them, unless 
he should go back with her to Ohina, or go 
with her to some other country where such bar- 
barism is not established by law. This question 
was, by Mr. Justice Field and Circuit Judge 
Sawyer, answered in the affirmative. (Jnre Ah 
Moy, 21 Fed. Rep. 785.) We do not dispute the 
Correctness of this decision as to the question of 
law. But what are we to think of a law that 
necessitates such a decision? Mr. Justice Field 
said: ‘* We are not insensible to the earnest re- 
marks of counsel as to the hardship of separating 
man and wife. With our notions of the sacred- 
ness of that relation, they appeal with striking 
force.” We should think so, and we also think 
that a law which legalizes such a hardship is a 
burning disgrace to the whole people of the 





United States. The people ought, by thousands 
and tens of thousands, to petition Congress for 
the immediate repeal of this abominable law. 





....At Streator, Nl., the church of a peculiar 
people was recently dedicated. Among the 
miners in that neighborhood are also a number 
of Slovakians, a member of the Hungarian fam- 
ily. They have been settled there for a number 
of years, but never could have services in their 
own language, as there was apparently no 
preacher of their tungue in this country. Some 
months ago these people succeeded in having a 
pastor of their own natiovality, the Rev. Mr. Drop- 
pa, of Hungary, to come over and supply their 
spiritual wants. He succeeded in organizing a 
congregation, and building a church, and re- 
cently dedicated the new structure to its sacred 
purpose, probably the first Protestant Slovakian 
Church on the Western Continent. They, like 
all the Protestants of Hungary, are adherents of 
the Augsburg Confession, by which name, and 
not as Lutherans, they are known in their native 


country. 


...- Notwithstanding all statements to the con- 
trary, the extensive use of intoxicating drinks is 
doing Germany an immense harm. The temper- 
ance problem is there, too, becoming a ‘* burn- 
ing” question, which is being widely discussed 
by theological, medical and social journals, A 
medical periodical of high reputation recently 
gave statistics that tell their own tale. It says 
that in Germany no less than 10,000 people die 
of delirium tremens every year; of the male 
prisoners in the country, over 75 per cent. are 
constant drinkers ; of the female prisoners over 
50 per cent. indulge constantly. In Berlin, with 
its 1,123,000 inhabitants, there are 11,169 saloons, 
while in 1860 there were but 3,637 ; in 1870, 5,393; 
in 1877, 7,969. In Prussia the number of saloons 
increased 67 per cent. from 1869 to 1877; in 
Mecklenburg, 95 per cent. ; in the smaller states 
109 per cent. ; in Weimar, 126 per cent! 


..--When the Viceroy of Canton issued his 
dreadful order offering rewards for the heads of 
Frenchmen, and the foreign representatives pro- 
tested against it, he put the English Consul at 
great disadvantage by saying he was only follow- 
ing the example of General Graham and Admir- 
al Hewett who, a year or two ago, offered a re- 
ward for Osman Digma’s head. When the rep- 
resentative of the Queen recovered from his sur- 
prise, he suggested that rewards be limited to 
thoge Frenchmen who were in arms ; and this the 
Viceroy consented to. Another curious inci- 
dent, illustrating the old saying that it makes a 
great difference which ox is gored, is that the 
editor of a Chinese paper in Hong Kong, which 
is under English rule, is on tria] for inciting to 
murder in publishing the Viceroy’s order, while 
all the English papers published translations of 
it without question. 


...-The favorable impression that Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge created in this country, a year 
ago, has been somewhat shaken by recent dis- 
patches from London. It was certainly bad 
enough for his Lordship’s reputation that a jury 
gave credence to the story of Mr. Adams, the 
plaintiff in a libel suit against Lord Coleridge’s 
son, by awarding him damages; but it was far 
worse that the presiding justice reversed the de- 
cision of the jury, and gave the case to young 
Coleridge with costs. It was very difficult for 
the English mind to comprehend how the Amer- 
ican people could endure so long a trial as Gui- 
teau’s ; it is quite as difficult for us to appreciate 
the value of the English jury, when the judge, 
at will, can accept or reverse its decision. 


....We give some account in our department of 
Biblical Research, of the excavations at San in 
the Delta, which promise very interesting and 
valuable results. ‘These excavations must go on, 
and funds must be furnished to prosecute them. 
Mr. John Greenleaf Whittier, in enclosing the 
Rev. W. C. Winslow, of Boston, a contribution 
for the excavations, writes a pleasant letter, 
which well supplements the note of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, and the speech of Mr. James Russell 
Lowell at the recent annual meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. Mr. Lowell, also # 
subscriber, was elected a Vice-President of the 
Fund, and Mr. Winslow the honorary treasurer 
for America. M. Naville is to search after 
Raamees, and Mr. Petrie to continue at San. 


... The Republican Party, though out of 
power in respect to the executive branch of the 
Government for the four years immediately 
ensuing after the 4th of next March, will have 
an ample opportunity to make itself useful to 
the country as the party of opposition. Any 
party in power will always act the more wisely 
and cautiously by being confronted by a strong 
and vigilant opposition party, that stands. ready 
at any time to take the power at the call uf the 
people. 


..++Bishop Isaac W. Wiley, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died very suddenly last week 
in Fuh Chau, China, He was making an Epis- 
copal tour of the Asiatic Missions of his Church, 
in which he felt a great interest, particularly in 
China, where he had served as a missionary. 
He was elected Bishop in 1872 at the age of 47, 





and was very active and efficient in the Episoo- 
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pal office. He was a very fluent speaker, and of 
a very genial temperament, 


....The understanding between the Czar and 
the Pope has not prevented the former from in- 
terfering in the must outrageous manner with 
the jurisdiction of Roman bishops over their 
own clergy. Russia has gone ages backward 
under the present Czar. What with the sup- 
pression of the press, the closing of certain uni- 
versities and the oppressive regulations promul- 
gated as to the others, progress and liberty are 
in a fair way to be strangled. 


..%There is some talk among the Democrats 


of nominating Roscoe Conkling for Senator, in 


the hope of picking up “Stalwarv’ Republicans 
enough in the legislature to elect him. This 
would be a queer game for the Democrats and 
Mr. Conkling to play. It would not be likely to 
succeed, unless there were a goodly number of 
Republicans in the legislature who were specially 
anxious to achieve their own politicul death. 


.-An exchange calls attention to the fact 
that, when France made unjust war upon Ton- 
quin, one of her transports, returning from the 
seat of war, brought the cholera into Toulon, 
and the suggestion is made that, in this, the hand 
of Providence is plainly seen. But what if the 
sufferers by the cholera are merely poor people 
who had nothing to do with getting up the war, 
while those who incited it escape? 


. .sThe General Term of the Supreme Court 
has recently decided that a married woman, 
doing business on her own account, may employ 
her own husband at a stated salary, and that a 
creditor of the husband may maintain legal pro- 
cecdings against the wife to get possession of 
any uppaid salary due to the husband. This is 
getting a long distance from the old doctrines 
of the common law. 


..It has now become an annual question 
whether the French budget of Public Worship 
shall not be reduced. This year it is proposed 
to cut it down to the extent of 5,000,000 francs, 
It is already so meager that the clergy bave u 
very poor support; but the Government have 
no objection to trying the patience ofthe Church. 
It will by and by put it on the free list. 


..Governor Cleveland will soon resign his 
office, to assume the higher duties of President 
of tne United States. It is a noteworthy fact 
that no Governor of this state has before had 
occasion to resign his office since 1829, when 
Martin Van Buren did so in order to enter the 
Cabinet of President Jackson. 


.. President Arthur has been suggested as a 
fitting candidate for the New York State Senator- 
ship in the Senate of the United States. There 
is no doubt that he would make a wise and good 
Senator. His course since he became President 
has commanded the confidence and respect of 
the American people. 


.-The number of immigrants landed at Cas- 
tle Garden in this city since the 1st of last Jan- 
uary, is 301,297 as against 359,705 for the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. This 
shows a falling off this year of 58,408. 


..It gives us pleasure to announce that next 
week we shall publish several poems by A. C. 
Swinburne, in advance of their publication in 
London. 








READING NOTICES. 


Soormine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





~_ iy LaTTLS ‘RIDDLE BOOK. 
ND 2-cent stamp to Walter A. T. ” 
for Kiddle Book with Tluminatea ‘Gover: “Rm tbg.” 


ARE YOU GOING WEST? 


Hon. H. W. Dana. Lincoln, IIl., is making up a colo. 
x of well-to-do people for Swift County, Minn,, (the 
nuer Country of the Corn-crowing and Dairying 
cid tusuese mn whe wast Good rekon sites 
wan echoois, churches 

&nd society wanted. Particulars on application. 





THE St. John Lectures, now gi in Chick 

Hall on succeeding Tueaday afternoons by M c barles 

Barnard, are extremely Interesting.” s aa 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PLUMBING: PEPPER peat 


t., New Yor 
"KING & 00., Owe, » Owego, N. Y., 
5 manufact |. 
made Harne ® Harness, Send for new Tllustrated ¢ te hs ¥ 


ir Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


ron Roofing, 
Siding, Ceiling, 


Sand for Ilustratea Catal 
ogue and Prices of 
OINCINNATI 0.) CORRUGATING co, 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CARPETS. 
TREMENDOUS REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL on DeranT MENT rat WEEK. 
Fir MMEN K WE HAV 

Set JOLTED THE FOLLOW ING 
SPECIAL BARGAINS: 
200 PCS, ROYAL WILTONS at on 1% i ZaEn. 
800 DO. AXMINSi ERS At 8 
BU DO. MOQUETTE Te i) ER ARDS 
450 DO. VELVETS Aig ane 26 YARD 


500 DO. BODY BRUSSELS, 5 FR AME; 


1.10 PER YAR 
259 DO. EXTRA Sse INGHAINS AT 56c. PER 


INGRAIN ART SQUARES. 


AN IMMENSE Vanrary (A RECENT PU ‘CHASE * 
AT A SMALL ADVANOF Aone THE COsr 0 
PO PRODUCTIO 


DRUGGETS, “DRUGGETS 


ALL WIDTHS AND SIZES: AT ABOUT ONE-HAL 
HE KEGULAR P 
UPHOLSTERY. 


200 PAIRS TURCOMAN AND CHENILLECURTAINS 
ODD) AT $15 PER PAIR; WO 
IRS JUTE VELOURS (TINSELLED) AT $30; 


RTH 850, 

PIFCES | T URCOMAN CHENILLE CROSS 

RIPES AT $2 50; WOKTH @5 PER YAR 

5,000 PAIRS LACE CURTAINS ALL OuADS to 
BE CLOSED OUT AT LES ANU 


Te Ne 
WINDUW SHADES TA SPECIALTY.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& COw 
SIXTH AV. AND BTHST. 








37 UNION SQUARE. 


Reduction in price of Instanta- 
neous Photographs to suit the 
times. 


Imperials or Cabinets at $10 per Doz. 


N. B.---Particular attention given to 
Children’s Portraits, 
Elevator from the street. 


DANNER’S 
REVOLVING BOOKCASE. 


Secured by Seven 
Patents. 


The Original and Best 
in the World. 


Thousands of these 
cases now in use 
throughout the world. 
Made in various sizes, 
styles and prices. 

Warranted to give 
complete satisfaction 
or no sale. 

Beware of infringe- 
ments. 

Send for illustrated 
price list to 


JOHN DANNER, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Mention this paper, 











NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, Etc. 


The Spring held Republican is, in our view, the nearest 








rn re ee Belfact sat Me.) ) mi snte A. Fy Rages nyland or else- 
Y 
The Paper 
FOR THE FAMILY, 
FOR THE BUSINESS MAN, 
FOR THE FARMER, 
FOR ALL CLASSES, 
THE 


Springfield Republican. 
Comprehensive, Compact, Varied, Inter- 
esting, Entertaining, Improving and 


FULL OF NEWS. 


Able Editorial Articles, Literary News and Reviews 
Foreign and Domestic Correspondence, Original 
Stories, Poetry, Sermons, Religious News, Mechanical 
and Scientific Notes, Dramatic and Sporting Interests, 
an Agricultural Department, a Corner for the Young 
Folks, These and other teatures make the Republicana 


POPULAR FAMILY JOURNAL 


Among New Englanders at home and abroad. Send 
oat ai tree Sample Copy, cr make a trial subscription 
ot 


INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER, 


An advocate of Honest Government, Sound Money, 
aud a Reduction of Federal ‘Taxation; for the protec- 
tion of all classes, 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 


Contains the best and fullest reports of the local 
news of Western Mastachusetts and adjoining territo-. 
rytobefound anywhere, a careful daily review of 
New Engiend » news, and the general telegraph news of 
the associated Ss conveniently classified and ar- 
ranged and supplemented by special dispatches. Ite 
editorial page is brixht and interesting, wouching all 
matters of public concern in a broad a) nd rogressive 
spirit, its correspondence is rich in ‘aesiral e informa- 
tion and comment, and ite miscellaneous reading 18 
chosen to suit all worthy ¢ taste. 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN 


Has each week a Sermon, & new short Story, the lat- 
est Dramatic and Sporting News, a Depar' ment for 
Chiidren,a vari of Local and General News i 
tera, etc,, etc. 6 Boston Journal saye “It is 

nearer aeeeenat to what a Sunda vee aper whould 
be than auy paper published on this day in New Eng- 


land," 
"7 THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


SuBsoRIPTION; Daily, 75 centea silat 89a year; 
Sunda » 6 cents a copy, $2 a year; Weekly, 8 cents a 
covy, 1,50 

Liberal Reduction to Clubs forthe Weekly. 

Commtaston to Local Agente. 


Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


PATENTS. 


Procured in every Country on the Globe. Also 
Caveats, Trade Marks, and Copyrights. Associate 
Offices in Washington, London, Berlin, Paris, and 
Vienna, Fifteen years’ exverience. Publiehers of the 
American Inveatur, which contained ast year 40 
morte iiuairesione, thee say other mochenicel 7b. 
cation in the world er year. Addrere ERI. 
CAN PATENT AGEN Mv 188 6th Street, Cinclunath 0. 
68 Page Pamphlet free, 
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co"UMLY OMT DULLAR A YEAR 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


OF THE 


Weekly Republican, 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


Although Democratic in politics, it deals squarely 
with all the issues of the day. Its market reports and 
commercial articles have long been known and recog- 
nized as giving the latest and most accurate informa- 
tion in aconcise andconvenient form. Among its liter- 
ary features will always be found engaging stories by 
authors of the first rank. In its selection and arrange- 
ment of the news it takes care to completely cover all 
points of geveral interest and to tell the people those 
things which they most desire to know. 


The Weekly Republican 


Aims to present such a variety of well chosen matter 
as will please all its readers and render allits pages 
attractive without becoming in any degree wearisome. 
Objectionable and sensational articles find no place in 
its columns. 


The Weekly Republican 


1s a journal for the fireride and the office, for the 
young and the old alike. It reaches more hor.es than 
any other paper published in the West. It commands 
the services of the ablest writers and newagatherers, 
and will continue to deserve thesupport of the best 
class of readers everywhere. 


s@-ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


A discount of 10 per cent. allowed to all postmasters 
and agents. 





CLUB LIST. 


Any one sending $25 with a club of % weekly sub- 
scribers will get a Waterbury watch and chain free. 

Any one sending $356 with a club of 85 weekly sub- 
scribers will get a $6 Seth Thomas 8-day clock free. 

Any one sending $75 with aclubof 75 weekly sub- 
acribers will get a splendid sewing mtchine, worth 
$50, free. Machine warranted for five years. 

Any one sending $100 with a club of 100 weekly sub- 
acribers will geta FARMEKS’ BLACKSMITH SHOP, 
consisting of forge, anvil, vice, tongs, three chisela, 
stock and dies, hammer and drill. With this kit all 
the repairs about the farm can be made. 

Subscription to the above clubs must be all sent in 
atonce, Address 


THE MISSOURI REPUBLICAN, 
ST. LOUIS. 


FREE! FREE! 
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siogantly illustrated. Cut this out and Td 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC COUNCIL. 


Tue Third Plenary Couneil of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which was opened Sun- 
day, Nov. 9th, began its work on Monday, 
the 10th, and is still in session. The Coun- 
cil sits with closed doors, so that no report 
can be given of its deliberations; but public 
sermons are preached each evening and cer- 
tain other open services are held. 

On Monday evening, the 10th, Bishop 
Ireland preached on ‘‘The Church, the 
Support of Just Government”; onthe 11th, 
Bishop Becker on ‘The Church and 
Science”; the 12th, Bishop Gilmour on 
‘* The Necessity of Revelation”; the 14th, 
Archbishop Segers on ‘‘Indian Missions.” 
Sunday, the 16th, Bishop Spalding on 
‘* The Higher Education of the Priesthood” ; 
the 17th, Bishop Watterson on “ Faith and 
Reason”; the 18th, Bishop O’Farrell on 
‘*Christian Marriage”; the 19th, Bishop 
Ryan on ‘‘ Observation of Feasts,” and on 
the 2ist, Bishop Gross on ‘‘The Colored 
People.” At the public service on the 20th, 
a sermon was preached in Latin by Arch- 
bishop Alemany. 

On Thursday, the 13th, was held a 
Requiem Mass for the prelates who had 
died since the last plenary council. The 
ceremonial was, of course, inposing. The 
sermon was preached by Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, from the text ‘‘ Remember your 
prelates who have spoken the word of God 
to you.” (Hebrews xiii, 2.) On the evening 
of the 14th there was an enthusiastic tem- 
perance meeting in St. Alphonsus Hall, a 
large number of the delegates to the Coun- 
cil being total abstinence men. 

On Sunday, the 16th, there was another 
imposing public service in the Cathedral. 
Archbishop Elder preached the sermon, on 
‘*The Priesthood.” After the sezmon, the 

Council having opened its public session, 
the adoption was voted of the decrees thus 
far formulated, as follows: Decree No. 1— 
Concerning the Catholic faith: A solemn 
and detailed profession of faith will here- 
after be required of all who enter upon the 
sacred administrations of the Church. De- 
cree No. 2—Concerning Christian mission- 
aries. They ure to be subordinate in a 
greater degree than has hitherto been the 
case to their natural superiors, the mem- 
bers of the episcopacy. Decree No. 3— 
Concerning the apostolic vicars. The de- 
cree embraced the conduct of these func- 
tionaries in whatsoever relates tothe spread 
of the faith as their chief office. <A further 
chapter of resolutions specified the require- 
ments that are henceforward to be made of 
those intending to enter the ministry of the 
Church. The title of this chapter is ‘‘ Con- 
cerning the Examination of the Clergy.” 
Greater age, longer time of theological 
study and greater actual learning will be 
necessary for admission to the priesthood. 
Certain restrictions, not hitherto strictly ob- 
served in relation to the celebration of the 
Mass, will be enforced. 

On the 20th, a public reception by citizens 
of Baltimore was given to the members of 
the Council at the Opera House. It was 
attended by many prominent laymen, and 
was a very brilliant affair. Other recep- 
tions of a similar kind have been given at 
private residences. 

On Sunday, the 23d, the third public ses- 
sion was held. The sermon was by Bishop 
Fitzgerald on ‘‘ The Sacrifice of the Mass.” 
After the sermon the apostolic delegate 
took his seat as Presidevt of the Council, 
and the solemn deliberation began. A 
number of decrees which had been formu 
lated, discussed and approved in the private- 
sessions, were voted on by the Council. 
They relate to forms for the baptism of 
adults and infants, also to the exact man- 
ner hereafter to be observed in administer- 
ing the other sacraments of the Church. 








At the semi-annual meeting, November 18th, 
of the Board of Directors of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary a discussion arose on the ques- 
tion of the teachings of Prof. H. 8. Kellogg, 
D.D. Dr. Kellogg appeared before the Board 
and said he understood when he took the chair 
that he was to be a free agent. He had nothing 
to apologize for in his course. He ended by 
offering bis resignation, which was taken under 
advisement. Dr. Kellogg states that his teach- 
ing has been in the following line : ; 

“1, In the atheistic form the evolution theory as 





sumes that matter does the work of mind, and is 
thus exposed to the whole force of the argument 
against materialism. 

“2, In the deistic form: (1). It is atheistic in 
tendency and inconsistent with what the Scriptures 
teach as to the relation of God to the world. (2). In 
this and aay form, excluding its creative interven- 
tions, it is also open to difficulties and objections. 

8, Inthe theistic form the Christian theologian may 
leave the question of evolution (in the specific sense 
of origin of species by descent with modifications) 
open to be settled by scientific men. Only the Bible 
record seems to impose the following limitations: 
(1). There has been a reproduction of life out of 
death apart from the divine efficiency. (2). Distinc- 
tions of species are coeval with creation only. N. 
B.—We do not know how God draws the lines of 
species. (8). Man, as to his rational and spiritual 
nature, is not a product of evolution, but a product 
of the creative power of God. As to bis bodily 
nature, he was formed cut of the dust of the ground. 
How, whether by creation, immediate or mediate, as 
by some organic process, the Bible does not tell us.” 


....The Evangelical Alliance held a public 
meeting in Association Hall in this city on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 17th. The Rev. Dr. Schaff 
read a report on his visit as Fraternal Delegate 
of the American Alliance to the recent Confer- 
ence of European Alliances at Copenhagen. 
Prof. ht. F. Weidaer, of Augustana Theological 
Seminary (Lutheran), at Rock Island, Iil., gave 
an address on the Swedish Church. It wasa 
remarkably compact, clear and interesting state- 
ment regarding matters on which information 
was scanty, and he was listened to with fixed at- 
tention. The choir of one of the Swedish 
churches of the city then sang Gustavus 
Adolphus’s Battle Hymn,“Fear not, O little flock, 
the foe” which was printed on the program in 
Swedish and English. Dr. J. M. Buckley, who 
spent the past Summer in Sweden, spoke further 
on the state of religion in Scandinavia, and the 
evening closed with an address by Dr. John Hall, 
who was present at the Copenhagen Conference. 


...-The American Episcopalians are erecting 
in Paris a building, which a correspondent of the 
London Guardian says will, when finished, ** b® 
by far the most adequate representation of the 
Anglican communion on the continent of 
Europe.” But, unfortunately, 2 Jura marble of 
too fragile a description has been used for the 
clustered shafts which support the pier arches 
of the nave. The consequence has been that 
these columns have proved unequal to the sup- 
port of the superincumbent weight, and have 
begun to crack and splinter. The whole build- 
ing has been shored up with wooden arches and 
ponderous beams placed under the pier-arches, 
while ten at least of the clustered columns of the 
nave will have to be removed and replaced by a 
more solid material, The expense and labor 
attendant upon such an operation will be very 
great, and the time required will delay the 
completion of the churoh at least six months. 


...-A Lutheran Convention or Diet was held 
in Salisbury, N. C., in the middle of the present 
month, to bring about, if possible, the union of 
Southern Lutheran synods in one body. The 
North Carolina, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Southwest Virginia, Georgia, and 
Holston synods were represented. Dr. J. A, 
Brown was chosen president, and a committee 
was created on abasisof union. The Committee 
made a report which was adopted unanimously. 
They recommended union on the basis of the 
Apostolic, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, the 
Augsburg @onfession and the Formula of 
Concord. The Committee was instructed to 
prepare a constitution for such general synod, 
to be submitted to the various synods, 


..»+The meeting of the General Committee of 
the Church Extension Board of the M. E. Church 
has just been held in this city. The report of 
the Treasurer shows a balance from last year of 
$104,594.70 ; receipts on general account from 
Conference collections, $151,683.63; donations 
ard loan-fund account, $71,306.38; disburse- 
ments, general account, donations to churches, 
etc., $141,265.60 ; loans to churches, ete., $186- 
254.13, The Board has aided churches during 
the fiscal year as follows: By donations, 225; by 
loans, 71; by donations and loans, 146; total, 
483. The plan of special gifts of $250 each to 
secure the erection of churches on the frontier 
has been of great service. Eighty-four such 
offerings were received, aggregating $21,000. 


....»Mention has recently been made of the 
growth of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
But itis said on the other hand that it can hard- 
ly be called a Scotch Church at all. The census 
of 1871 f-und in Scotland upward of 73,000 Eng- 
lish born people, of whom, perhaps, a half are 
Episcopalians and there are many thousands of 
Episcopalian Irish. These elements combined 
would leave but few native Scotch people neces- 
sary to make up the whole number of members 
of the Church. 


..»-The Lutheran year books for 1885 begin to 
come to hand. Der Lutherische Kalender gives 
the following summary for this country: General 
synodical bodies, 4; district synods, 58, of which 
11 are t; minis 8,708; f 
secre ante 

’ i e pum 
of communicénts as b " 
...-The New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) 





Church had in 1820 eight ministers, 12 societies, 
and 230 members. In 1884 it has 100 ministers, 
111 societies, and 6,000 members, 


....The Spiritualists of Boston are erecting a 
temple which is to cost about $250,000. 








Missions. 


THE RUSSIAN MISSION IN 
JAPAN. 

By the zeal and energy of Bishop Nicholas, a 
Russian mission has been established in Japan, 
and over ten thousand Japanese have been con- 
verted to Christianity, joining the Greck-Russian 
Church. 

In 1859, at Hakodadi, in connection with the 
Russian Consulate, there was established a 
chapel, and Father Nicholas, a monk, was ap- 
pointed its chaplain. As soon as he learned the 
Japanese language, he undertook to instruct the 
people in the doctrines of Christianity. Soon 
he had some converts whom he baptized. 
With the assistance of some Japanese schol- 
ars, he translated the Gospels into Japanese. 
His converts read the Gospels to their friends, 
and thus became catechists. Nicholas earnestly 
petitioned the Holy Synod of Russia to open a 
regular mission in Japan, which request was at 
last granted in 1869. The Synod had in view the 
establishment of three more chapels at Yeddo, 
Nagasaki, and Hiogo, with a priest -in each. 
Father Nicholas, on being made an Archiman- 
drite, was put at the head of the mission, and 
the Bishop of Kamtchatka was charged with the 
duty of superintending it. However, for a num- 
ber of years Nicholas had only one assistant. 
But among his converts he found some zealous 
and able helpers. These catechists taught their 
countrymen the first principles of Christianity, 
leaving the further instruction to the Archi- 
mandrite and his assistant. 

Besides distributing the Gospels, and other 
sacred books, Nicholas opened a school for 
children, placing it in charge of a native con- 
vert, It d that forth the mission 
would go on prosperously; but soon there ap- 
peared dark clouds. Though as a dead letter, 
yet there stood on the statute books of Japan 
an unrepealed law, threatening death to all who 
should embrace Christianity. Acting on the 
instigation of the Shinto and the Buddhist 
priests, some local authorities raised a persecu- 
tion against the Japanese Christians. Many of 
the converts were thrown into prison. Many of 
the government officials who embraced Christian- 
ity were dismissed from the service. The cen- 
tral government, however, was not disposed to 
execute the old law. It set free all the impris- 
oned Christians, and forbade the local authori- 
ties to take any action against them. Thus 
Christianity received a kind of sanction from the 
Japanese Government, 

When, in 1872, Father Anatolius arrived in 
Japan, the Archimandrite placed him at Hako- 
dadi, and himself undertook to establish the 
headquarters of the mission at Yeddo. He 
bought several houses in the center of the city, 
and opened there a chapel, aechool for catechists 
and a school for translators. In 1875 the mis- 
sion was put underthe supervision of the Or- 
thodox Missionary Society established in Moscow ; 
and since then it has been better provided with 
funds. Nicholas prepared some of his converts 
for the ministry, and they were duly ordained 
by the Bishop of Kamtchatka. The native 
priests were exceedingly successful in converting 
their countrymen, baptizing them by scores and 
even hundreds. In some large towns there were 
opened chapels by the native priests, and these 
were supported by their parishioners, 

From the latest report of Nicholas, who was 
made a bishop three years ago, it appears that, 
in 1883, 1,252 Japanese had joined the Orthodox 
Church. Of the native priests, one has been 
made a general superintendent, charged with the 
duty to visit, once a year, all the churches, to 
guide the priests and catechists, and to report to 
the Bishop the state of the Church. The cat- 
echists are put under the control of the priests 
who are responsible before the Church for their 
work and conduct. The native priests, mission- 
aries, and catechists are supported by the native 

Christians. The schools are in a prosperous 
condition. In the catechist school of Tokio 
there are 20 students, and in chat of Osaka, 14, 
In the theological school at Yeddo there are 91 
pupils, and in the female school of the same 
city, 37 pupils. In the Hakodadi schools there 
are 103 pupils of both sexes, The mission con- 
tinues to translate religious books from Russian 
into Japanese and to distribute them among the 
converts. A brick cathedral is now building at 
Yeddo. Of the Russian missionaries there are 
only three--namely, Bishop Nicholas, Archiman- 
drite Anatolius, and Prior Viadimir, the rest of 
the priests and missionaries being native. 

In the use of the native language by native 
priests, the Russian missionaries have had a de- 
cided advantage over the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, who require their converts to learn 

in order to understand 
to rend, toe, Vnlguin, whine at tos sane times 
rites as imposing as the 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
oe Frank E., accepts call to Dexter, 
ch. 


BALLARD, Joseru, died Nov. 13th, at Norwalk, 

Oonn., aged 85. 

BEARDSLEE, E., Schoolcraft, Mich., resigns 

CHURCHILL, Jouy, -—. wy Falls, Wis., 

removes to Bloomington, 

COLBY, F. C., og ad Penn., accepts call 

to Asbury Park, N. J. 

EDWARDS, J. R., Warsaw, Ind., accepts call to 

Anthony, Kan. 

EWER, Jas. K., of Salem St. Church, Reading, 
called to Pleasant St. Church, Concord, 

GOODMAN, J, 8., died Nov. 12th, at East Sag- 

inaw, Mich. 

HARVEY, Jas., removes from Adamsville to 

Dresden, O. 

HILLS, D. E., called to Napoleon, Mich. 

INCE, Epwanrp A., called to Freeport, Ill. 

KENYON, A., Hoopeston, IIl., resigns. 

KETCHUM, Frepenricx, died at Havana, IIl., 

Nov. 6th, aged 75. 

LEAVITT, H. C., of South Londonderry, Vt., 

accepts call to West Rutland. 

MAINE, E. F., accepts call to Sandy Creek, 
N 


MoARTHUR, Aex.,called to Sharpsburg, Penn. 


NASH, H. C., settles at Creston, Iowa. 

PUTNAM, D., Chaplain of Insane Asylum, 

Kalamazoo, Mich., resigns. 

REIDER, J. H., Bluffton, Ia., resigns. 

RIDDLE, Jas., settles at Union Church, Pitts- 

burgh, Penn. 

ROOT, P. D., New Hartford, N. Y., settles at 

Carbondale, Penn. 

ROWLEY, F. N., Titusville, Penn., called to 

North Adams, Mass. 

SAVAGE, B. J.. settles at Tolland, Conn. 

SMITA, F. M., called to Hudaon, Ill. 

SMITH, Isaac, M.D., Foxboro, Masa., died Nov 
16th. 


WATSON, A., settles at Osceola, Iowa. 

WEAM, F., ord. at Birch Run, Mich., and settles 
at Clayton. 

WESCOTT, Isaac, D.D., died Nov. 12th, at New 
Brunswick, N. J., aged 80. 

WILLIS, W. Wanrp, Colebrook, O., resigns. 

WOOD, W., removes from Pleasantville, Ind., to 
Milton, Ky. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


BICKFORD, Lev F., Pontiac, Mich, resigns. 

BREED, D. P., Eaton Rapids, called to Port- 
land, Mich. 

BULLOCK, M. A., Silverton, Col., called to Co- 
lumbia, Dak. 

BURNHAM, Micuart, Immanuel Church, Bos- 
ton Highlands, called to First ch., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J. A., late treasurer of Ripon 
College, Wis., called to Berlin, Wis. 

COOK, Cuanxes H., Rantoul, Ill., accepts call 
to De Witt, Ia. 

DOWDEN, Wixu1Am H., Easton, Mass., called 
to Rowley, Mass., for a year. 

ELLIS, W. M., ord. Howard, Dak., Oct. 25th. 

FLEMEN, Freperick, Rockford, Mich., settles 
at Grand Ledge, Mich. 

GOODELL, C. L., Pilgrim ch., St. Louis, called 
to First ch., Washington, D. C. 

i, H. P., settles at West Greece, 
N. 


HERBERT, M. E., ord. Mattawan, Mich., Oct. 
28th. 


HESS, Cart, accepts call to German ch., Sher- 
rill’s Mount, la. 

HULLINGER, Franx W., Milton, Wis., called 
to Chenoa, Ill. 

KIMBALL, Henry 8., Rochester, N. H., called 
to Dayville, Conn. 

KNIGHT, Horace B., Kahoka, Mo., called to 
Cheltenham ch., St. Louis. 


LONG, L. K. (Meth.), accepts call to Strong, 
n. 
McINTIRE, O. G., declines call to Edgartown, 
ass. 
MILLS, B. F., called to West Rutland, Vt. 
NOROROSS, Aubert F., Shirley Village, Mass., 
called to Rockport, Mass. 
NORTON, Steruen A., Amboy, Ill., accepts call 
to Princeton, Ill. 
RYDER, C. J., declines call to Deadwood, Dak. 
SANBORN, Francis W., late of Yarmouth, Me., 
accepts call to First ch., Newbury, Mass. 
SCURR, Wrx14m, Sugar Island, Mich., resigns. 
SKELTENBURY, Witu1am H., South Haven, 
Mich., resigns. 

STURTEVANT, J. M., Jr., accepts call to Jen- 
nings Ave. ch., Cleveland, O. 

TAYLOR, W Henrietta, N. Y., called to 
Eden and North Collins, N. Y. : 

THRALL, J. B., Derby, Conn., called to First 
ch., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

VAN WAGNER, J. M., late of Lowell, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Cameron, Mo. 

WHEELOCK, Rurvs A., Mannsville, N. Y., a- 
cepts call to Bristol, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BREED, Davi R., D.D., House of Hope ch., 
St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 
BURNEE, Joszru D., Union Theo. Sem., inst: 
at Clinton, Ia. 
CHRISTISON, R., North Bend, Wis., resigns. 


to First ch., Indianapolis, Is. 

DERUELLE, Date, Knowlton and Delaware, 
N. J., resigns. 

NELLIS, J. V. ©., Gilbertsville, accepts call to 
Nundas, N. Y 





Boag Catol,a dep impress the childish 


STOUTENBUBGH, W. J., lato of Iowa, wil 
for s year at Byron, N. Y. 


LEEPER, Epwap A., accepts call to Red Oak,” 
Ta. 


COLFELT, Lawaencr M., Philadelphia, called 
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FINE FURS, -etc. 


We are offering an elegant assortment of 
Genuine London-Dyed Seal Skins in Ul- 
sters, Paletots and Sacques, Fur Trimmings 
and Small Furs. The latest styles in Fur- 
Lined Garments, Fur Robes, etc., together 
with a fine selection of Street, Reception 
and Evening Costumes of Paris, and their 
own manufacture; and a varied stock of 
Cloaks, Opera Wraps, Ulsters, Cloth Jack- 
ets, etc. 


Droadovey KH 19th ot. 


Joenold, 
Constable Ko Co 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


An invoice just received of Genuine Eider 
Down Skin Quilts. Also, an extensive stock 
of Fancy Silk and Satin-covered Eider and 
Arctic Down Coverlets; also, Plain and 
Embroidered Sofa Pillows, etc. 


Proadovauy LK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 














Financial, 
THE METROPOLITAN BANK. 


Ir is announced that the Metropolitan 
Bank of this city has decided to close up 
business. The management of the bank, 
under the presidency of Mr. George I. 
Seney, was such as completely to destroy 
the confidence of the general public in the 
institution; and, although Mr. Seney re- 
signed, and a gentleman of high standing 
was chosen to succeed him, this has not 
restored the forfeited confidence of the 
public. 

It is understood that the depositors will 
get back all their money; but the stock- 
holders will lose near!y the whole of their 
share capital. The shares were selling at 
$150 prior to the discovery of Mr. Seney’s 
peculiar way of bank management, and 
immediately after the discovery they 
dropped down to $25, which is all that they 
are worth at the present time. The unfor- 
tunate stockholders have been virtually 
swindled out of nearly the whole of their 
share capital. 

This Mr. Seney had, by large donations 
to religious and benevolent enterprises, ac- 
quired the reputation of being an exceed- 
ingly liberal giver. The newspapers were 
puffing his praises. It turns out, when all 
the facts, not then known, touching his re- 
lations to the bank and his use of its funds, 
were discovered, that Mr. Seney was not at 
all the man that he appeared to be. This 
is not the first instance of the kind in the 
history of bank presidents. The lesson is 


that bank directors should practice all due 
caution in choosing such presidents, and 
that they should then, with a vigilant eye, 
watch their administration of the affairs 
committed to their trust. They have no 

right to accept the office, and then play the 
ey of mere figure-heads, and thus mis- 

the confidence of the public. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Founps continue to accumulate, and em- 
ployment of a profitable character is diffi- 
cult to secure, there being so small a de- 











mand, owing to the absence of all desire 
for speculation, and the lethargy surround- 
ing the various departments of trade. The 
severe competition there is in all lines of 
manufacture, and the large shrinkage of 
profits which has been experienced, does 
not tend to implant a feeling of confidence 
on the part of capitalists in any new enter- 
prise which requires the investment of 
money to establish. Hence, a Micawber- 
like feeling permeates the market, and 
nothing is done except what the necessities 
of the immediate present demand. During 
the week call loans have been made on 
stock collateral at 1@14 per cent. interest, 
and in some instances even lower rates than 
these have been accepted. Commercial 
paper has been quiet in consequence of the 
moderate offerings, as there is not much 
first-class paper making; but what are con- 
sidered the best endorsements sell readily 
at 5@6 per cent. discount. 

Srook Marxet.—The same unsettled and 
vacillating influences have controlled the 
operations of the stock market during the 
week that has made so conspicuous a 
change in the value of the various jisted 
stocks for some time past. No new feature 
of importance has been developed, and the 
business that has been transacted has par- 
taken chiefly of a board-room character, 
while the fluctuations in values is attributa- 
ble entirely to the manipulation of largely- 
interested operators. The passenger rate 
war, in which N. Y. Central and West 
Shore are prominent, continues, and, al- 
thongh frequent rumors are heard to the 
effect that the end is near at hand, the out- 
ward appearances are the same as they 
have been for some time past. The public 
are not yet prepared to either buy or specu- 
late in railroad stocks, because the situa- 
tion is so unsettled and there is so little 
confidence in the present aspect of affairs. 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds has lacked animatign this week, 
with a slight inclination to weakness and 
decline caused, no doubt, by the falling off 
of the investment demand. The tollowing 
are the closing quotations: 


Bid. Aken, fg’ Asked, 
434s. 1891, reg.. ..113 — |Ourrency 68, '96.125 = 
4568. 1891, coap...114 _ \Currency 66, 96.129 - 

1907, reg...... 1225, 122\4|Ourrency 68 = ts - 
48, 1907 —- os aes Yee | Qarvency = 


RaILroaD pdm continue fairly active 
and, with few exceptions, firm. Union 
Pacific Firsts rose 4, to 111}; do. Sinking 
Funds, 13, to 1154; Northwest Consol Cou- 
pon Gold 7s, 14, to 1274; Central Iowa 
Firsts, 2, to 102; Chesapeake & Ohio (Class 
B), }, to 76; do. Currency 6s, 1, to 26; Gal., 
Har. & San Antonio Firsts, 4, to 106}; 
Houston & Texas Main Line Seconds, }, to 
118; Missouri Pacific Consols, 1, to 91; 
New Jersey Central Consols, 14, to 100; 
West Shore Firsts, 4, to 40}; Northern Pa- 
cific Firsts, 4, to 102}; Northwest Deben- 
tures, 4, to 343; do. New, 4, to 984; Rock 
Island 6s, 13, to 1264; San Francisco 
(Classes B and C), 4, to 99; and Manitoba 
Firsts, 3, to 110. Atlantic and Pacific 
Firsts fell off to 76} and rallied to 77. Erie 
Consol Seconds rose from 51} to 51%, and 
reacted to 51%. East Tennessee Consols 
declined }, to 523; do. Incomes, }, to 18}; 
Houston & Texas Main Line Firsts, 4, to 
110; Mil., Lake Shore & Western Firsts, 4, 
to 994; New Jersey Central Adjustment, }, 
to 100}; Oregon Short Line 6s, }, to 873; 
Oregon & Trans. Firsts, }, to 67}; and 
Texas Pacific Incomes, 1, to 87. 


Bank STATEMENT.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was favorable to the banks. The changes 
in the averages show a decrease in Joans of 
$3,010,700, an increase in specie of $2,015,- 
900, a gain in legal tenders of $888,800, an 
increase in deposits of $530,700, and a de- 
crease in circulation of $529,900. The 
movement of the week resulted in a gain in 
surplus reserve of $2,771,525, and the banks 
now hold $40,246,050 in excess of the legal 
requirements. 

Forziegn Exonanoz.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been dull. The posted 
rates have been advanced to $4.82 for 60- 
day bills and to $4.86 for demand. On 
Saturday actual business was done at $4.81 
@#4.81} for 60 day bills, $4.85@$4.85} for 
demand, $4.854@#4.853 for cable transfers 
and $4.79@$4.79} for commercial. In Con- 
tinental Exchange Francs were quoted at 
5.254@5.25 for 60-day bills and 5.22¢@ 


5.21} for checks; Reichmarks at 944@943 
for long and 944@95 for short sight. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 

Messrs. C. H. Venner & Co.,of Boston, have 
an advertisement elsewhere in this issue‘ 
offering $200,000 six per cent. First Mort- 
gage Bonds of Richmond City, Ind., having 
twenty years to run. The semi-annual 
coupons are payable in New York. The 
entire indebtedness of the city is stated to 
be only $63,000 upon an assessed valuation 
of $8,600,000. These Bonds ought to com- 
mend themselves to investors. 

Divipenps.—The American Express Co. 
has declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable January 2d. 











BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PRovstons IN SAG AGO. ON MAR 
GI mye te A BPECIAL' 


We © prom’ a YW to out-of- 
ordent Rew ¥ Fork nee references! psy 3 & Oo., EO, and 
Boody, ba . 
Hy nry C. Bowen, pT, 
spondents: Wm. pea & Co.: sper. “Chicago Russ & & Oo 


We Recommend for Investment 


$200,000 


RICHMOND CITY (IND.) 
WATER WORKS 
SIX PER CENT. 
First Mortgage Bonds 


SEVEN-TWENTIES. 

Due October Ist, 1904. Coupons April 
and October, in New York. 
Central Trust 4 New York, Trustee. 
Jour of Works nearly...............- 

stimated Annua Nx ncome.. 
Assonas Valuation City ot Rich- 


Real’ iuation’ City ‘oi Rich- 


POP ReMOURT EPO TEC e eee eee 0. @ 
Entire Indebtedness ’ ae 241°) 
Population, 17,000, 


Water Works Bonds are among the safest of invest- 
ments. Further particulars upon application. 


C. H. Venner & Co,,|;' 


BANKERS, 
52 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 


The Safe Deposit Co, 


OF NEW YORK. 


THEFIRGT ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD, 


Offers Unequalled Security. 
140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS H. qENaks President, 
RORGE i. Voss, retary. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 
THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
hey offers at Sale 

ent, Debentures, c 
them sRetlens "oatety. for the followi: 


They are om ations of @ compan. 
whi on is solv 4 mt and p ¥, 
res 














by juany of the the 
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ibe ng Savtoge of New England oi New ont, 
where and ge peemeeree to t 


promptnesse safety a 
romiee ¢ f high ae ie cae 
Pbout 12.000 m0 lee ver 8,00, 4 1s 


: e 
of F. A, Smith aremont cmple. 3 Boston 


m & 
Re plorenet eGR" G. WiLtias * Preet Ot Chemica 
Ga N, Jr., Cashier 
Mittowal Be Bank, % 1 SORTER, Cashier Oheshire 


tional Bank, “e es A. RNALD, Treas. 
ny ° 

Gro. M. urer Bristol Savings Ban ris- 

tol, N. H. Invi Woop, M ant, ” 8 


. n . 
HrkamM Dewrna, Broker, 18 Wall Street, New York. 
A psmphiet, with full particulars and teferences 
fentures, 6200 and uy — T-. 
J Cc. E. FULLER, Treasurer. 
H. A. COFFIN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1866, 


Cagene 2, Cole 


Successor to 


Sears & Cole, 
re NSEOE AT eae ONE CRinren., 


riage cna geist 
1Witham Stree. 
















400 


Per Cent. per Annum, Saved, 
By attachment to Meter of the 


Sleeman Gas Saving Governor 


Guaranteed Reduction of 
15 TO 40 PER CENT. IN 
ree ming BILLs. 





A practical demonstration of the machine can 
be seen at any time at our office, 


The NATIONAL GAS SAVING C0. 
21 East 14th Street. 
WE USE HEIR MACHINES. 


CONSTANT A, ANDREWS & Gf, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 2 Wall Street, 











Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 


igre 


Attorneys and Solicitors of 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 Went Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington and Paris, Send 
for pamphlet free 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CoO. 


LAWRENCE, a 


oaitst = Ry: 
Fa ae So ee na cnet de 
n oN 
wy. here 161 es. | TAnalion” 18 ow, aie reas 
LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT C0. 
STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT, 
Burglar-proof Boxes and ee rented 

at from $10 to $800 per y: 


THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR cnet p—— Fa 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY, 
BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 


INSPECTOR OF BUOM, L.J 
7 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


oa § ume of - ~ du 
son by fret mortgase on in deatral Oh ee 


Ror + ree times t a —y tt 
a when due collected and remi 


any expense to him. 

M d the Farmers’ 
tb, Obion and the i ple’s National 
Newark, ( 


io, 
Ad all communications to T. B, FULTON, 
Marysville, , Ohi 


06 INTEREST 


RST MORTCACE 


JFARM LOANS! 
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TO INVESTORS 
The undersigned will 
pexotiate Loans for 
you secured by mort- 
on 

is or Hennepin Co., Minn., wo 
mes the amount of theloan,and guarantee! 


tonet 8 ct. Satis’ en syarenteod. 
. ra nema int city, First-class 


ears ip busi 
- "Send for ci lention this paper. 


__S.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t, Minneapolis, Mina 


SAFE INVESTMENTS! 


We offer to investors FIRNT MORTGAGES 2x 
FARM LAND= in Sangamon Co., 1i LINOIS, 
nu ¥ us on personal examination of jands and titl +s, 
15 Years’ Experience. Correspondence solicited. 


LATHAM & SOUTHER, Springfield, 1 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New You. Janvany 1H, 18h. 














The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ts 
affairs on the sist December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Hisks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to Bist December, 1688...... 84,168,968 10 
Pooptame on Policies not marked off Ist 
an 





Oy RCs eR epenete ieee 1,589,283 53 
Total Marine Premiums.........0.0++-++++- 95,708,185 68 
Prete fet. December: iss. none n. - 84,260,428 98 
Loterted | Tarine the 0m oul,otn 98 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and - 

penses............8850,00 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 

soca Geucene ce ceres., USS 


Estate and claims due the Company, 
GQHRTERBINT Bb... car ncrnccegs sc speogcpocccce 425,000 00 
Fremium Notes and Bills Keceivable...... 1,658,306 79 
HD DORR cccccccccccccccccccsccccccccece 845,710 68 


AMOURE,.......ccccccccccsccccsecccees “8 12,972,812 a 





Six per cept. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date al! interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
Bist December, 1883, for whicn certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

4d. BH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















3. D. JON TRUSTEE Oe GRAY 
CARD Bexnrs, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ARLES H RUSSELL, fObT b MINTURN, 
TARE EON HARE HALSALL, 
GORDON. BoRNHAM, JAMED G, Di FOREST, 
Wat SAE wa Bidyoyn mt 
ENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM H. Poa, 
OBIAH O. LOW HOS, B. CODDINGTON, 
wi AM E. DODGE, RACE URB 
ANI : i) i kt ; 
OHN D. i T, OBEN ION MMITH, 
TLLIAM H. WEB GEORGE BLISS. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 9nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. od Vice. Prost, 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

This Hotel, since January tst, has been enlarged by 
adding the Sumner House."’ It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 
HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y. 
A FAMILY HOTEL. 


SEE er aie 
































Commercial 
THE NEW ERA OF PEACE. 


Tnere has been a great deal of loud 
talk in the past, particularly at the South, 
about raising the ‘‘red flag” again. During 
the recent Presidential canvass, some of the 
stump-speakers there have ventured to hint 
that these flery emblems would soon be 
used to show the North that they had * cer- 
tain rights,” which, in case of Grover 
Cleveland’s election, would have to be re- 
spected. Thus far, there has been no very 
great scare in any quarter, and we sincerely 
believe there will benone. The people, the 
sober, sensible people, of the whole coun- 
try cannot be fooled or bulldozed by any 
such talk as we have spoken of. In order, 
however, that our readers may get the news 
and see a single straw which shows which 
way the wind blows inone section of the 
country, we invite attention toa giowing, if 
not glaring, feature in arecent Democratic 
celebration at Sherman, Texas, as reported 
in the Texas Oowrier of that favored town. 

It seems that a ridiculous and untruthful 
report, in some roundabout way, reached this 
patriotic settlement, that Messrs. Studebaker 
Brothers, the famous carriage and wagon 
makers at South Bend, Indiana, had threat- 
ened to discharge every man among the 
hundreds in their en:ployment, who refused 
to vote the Republican ticket. The people 
of South Bend, of all parties, were perfectly 
indignant over these monstrous lies, and 
the newspapers of that place and vicinity 
have spcken very plainly in condemnation 
of those who have so grossly and mali- 
ciously slandered this highly-respected and 
patriotic firm. While all this indignation 
was being manifested in Indiana, the peo- 
ple at Sherman, Texas, were enthusiasti- 
cally preparing for a Democratic jollifica- 
tion meeting, at which the Studebakers were 
to get a severe personal thrashing, with 
select words from the Southern vocabu- 
lary, especially suited to the grand occasion. 

It must have been an immense affair— 
this grand turnout; for the Courier (Texas) 
newspaper report of that meeting, now be- 
fore us, says that ‘‘ between the yells and 
cheers of ten thousand people, the dull 
boom of anvils and the belching of cannon, 
a perfect pandemonium reigned.” The 
noise was so great, we are informed, that 
the speakers specially engaged for the oc- 
casion could not be heard on the public 
common. So the meeting was very appro- 
priately adjourned, to a neighboring ‘ sa- 
loon,” where the orators eloquently des- 
canted on the wonderful achievements of 
the Democratic Party in general and the 
astounding wickedness of the wagon- 
makers at South Bend in particular. The 
Courier closes its report of that meeting, as 
follows: 

BURNING STUDEBAKER WAGONS. 


‘*Two Studebaker wag ns were burned on the 
square during the evening’s merriment; and 
every Democrat swure, as they watched the last 
ooul die out, never to buy another wagon, buggy, 
or other vehicle of the Studebaker make. When 
the manufacturer of that brand of wagons told 
his employés at South Bend, Indiana, that they 
must voie the Repubiican ticket or quit work, he 
injured himself beyond expectations, We trust 
that hereafter when the farmers in this 
fair Southland want to purchase wagons they 
will remember that to buy one of the Studeba- 
ker brand is to patronize a man who sought to 
use his workmen as mere a. 

“With all of the rash, din, confusion and 
cannon firing, not a person was injured beyond 
a few insignificant scratches, It would be out 
of the question to say that everybody was sober ; 
for they were not, by a large majority, Every- 
body yelled und congratulated his brother Demo- 
crat, and then went home, for the first time in 
twenty-four years, feeling they were free men,” 


The Southern heart once “fired,” there 
is no telling what may happen, and that 


the people outside of Texas may know 
what did occur at Sherman,. Texas, in con- 
nection with this grand political outburst 
of the people, we print the following polite 
and refined epistle, which will show that 
the new era of peace and harmony, so lopg 
looked for, bas already dawned upon us. 


SAORED LITERATURE. 


Dopp, Texas, Nov. 4th, 1884. 

‘* Messrs, STUDEBAKER Bros., South Bend, Ind. 

** Gentlemen: Since the mfoi mation that you 
threatened to disfranchise ye employés who 
failed to vote as you directed, we have this day 
made arrangements to purchase one of your 
wagons, ‘coal cil’ the same, and burn it in the 

resence of the voters of this precinct. Blaine’s 
en will not be included im the burn. The 
event will be duly advertised and published, with 
a request that the press of the state copy, We 
burn the ‘Studebaker’ without knowing who 
will be President. We burn 1t ip the same t 
that tea wasthrown overboard in Boston harbor 
in 1776. We burn it to commemorate the infamy 
you have heaped upon the workmen in your 





factory. We burn it that it may be emblazoned 
in Texas that you placed a bulldozing builetin 
on the walls of your factory, addressed to your 
workmen, after you had condemned ‘Copiah 
County, Miss.,’ and *Danville, Va.,’ that we 
may condemn your lying cant, and anath- 
ematize your hypocrisy, and that we may 
make your vile name odious for all time 
to come where liberty is known and freemen 
exist. We burn it to indicate the full measure 
of our belief tbat we consider you as the com- 
plete embodiment of all vileness, of low, cirty, 
and abominable villainy, and of being guilty of 
a sin that threatens the institutions of this 
country, by trying to rob freemen of their 
virtbrights and stultifying decency by bulldoz- 
ing those who are under you. We burn it to let 
our fellow countryme. of Texas know that we 
never desire to touch or handle anything of 
your creation or make, and that we consider the 
despicable coercion as criminal. We burn it to 
consume spokes, felloes, hubs, axles, etc., that 
have been made by the blood and sweat of 
victims, whom you have reduced below the 
standard of manhood, 

* Yours truly, 
E. R. Marsu, W. N. Moore, 
J. W. Dickey, 


W. H. Cravens, 
Situ Lipscoms, H. H. Samira, 

W. I. Lowe, I. N. Gyest, 

L. D. Simpson, and 200 others.” 

We are inclined to believe that the Messrs. 
Studebaker Brothers will not go into mourn- 
ing ~ yet, but will take early advantage of 
the low prices of stock and the prospective 
extraordinary demand for their wagons, 
and, if possible, still further increase their 
production. 

Since the foregoing was in type we have 

received a copy of the South Bend 7’ribune, 
which contains full six columns of names, 
embracing those of nearly one thousand 
pone, including both Democrats and 
Republicans, now in the employ of the 
Messrs. Studebaker Brothers, who one and 
all formally declare that the charges above 
spoken of, ‘‘both in letter and spirit, are 
utterly and wickedly false.” Now it is in 
order fur the Sherman, Texas. people to 
convene and make humble confession of 
their wrong doing. Will a single man there 
dare do it? 


DRY GOODS. 


Tae progress made in the improvement 
of the volume of business in the ry goods 
market during the past week, has been 
limited, and the feeling of depression and 
dissatisfaction that has existed so long, still 
hovers abopt, restraining all activity and im- 
parting a distrust that tends to exaggerate 
the unfavorable features. The rigid, mat- 
ter-of-fact condition of the market, and the 
narrowness there is to profits, is discourag- 
ing to many, and gives rise to a foundation 
for complaint on the part of both manufac- 
turer and dealer. What buyers there have 
been upon the market have adhered with a 
surprising tenacity to the conservative 
methods which have controlled the dealings 
of the market for so long a time, and noth- 
ing of a speculative character received any 
attention whatever. There was a fair re- 
order demand by mail and wire, but opera- 
tions by buyers on the spot were neither 
numerous nor important in the aggregate 
amount. There was a continued inquiry 
for certain descriptions of Spring goods by 
jobbers and the manufacturing trade, and 
some fair orders were placed in this con- 
nection, but the wee | of buyers are ex- 
tremely cautious in their purchases, which 
are not up to the average of former years. 
There is a growing demand for fancy holi- 
day goods by retailers, and the notion de- 
partments of leading jobbers have conse- 
quently assumed a fairly active appear- 
ance. 

Corton Goops were only in moderate 
demand at agents’ hands, and the jobbing 
trade was by no means active. Brown 
sheetings were less active than of late, and 
there was a very light demand for brown 
drills. Wide shectings were in moderate 
request, and there was a light business in 
cotton flannels, colored cottons and corset 
jeans. Bleached goods continued .quiet, 
and it is highly probable that lower prices 
will be found necessary in order to quicken 
the movement of certain makes which are 
in redundant supply. Agents’ prices are 
nominally unchanged, and it is still a 
buyers’ market, notwithstanding the recent 
sharp advance in raw cotton. 

Print Clots were in good demand, but 
buyers and sellers are apart as to prices, and 
comparatively few transactions have there- 
fore occurred. Extra 64x64 “spots” are 
quoted at 34c. plus 1 per cent. offered and 
8 8-16c. asked, while 56x60s are nominal at 
2 13-16c. 

Prints.—There was a very light demand 
for fancy prints at first haads, and other 
calicoes ruled quiet, with the exception of 
shirtings, for which there was a good deal 
of inquiry by intending buyers. - The job- 
bing trade was mostly quiet, but a large 
distribution of shirtings was made by lead- 
ing jobbers, very low prices having con- 
tributed to this result. 

Ginenams ‘have ruled quiet in agents’ 
hands, and the jobbing distribution was of 
moderate dimensions. Some additional or- 
ders for fine dress ginghams, chambrays, 
seersuckers and other wash fabrics (in Spring 
colorings) were, however, placed with 
agents, and there was a moderate call for 
crinkled seersuckers adapted to the wants 
of the clothing trade. 

Dress Goops.—-There was a light hand- 
to-mouth demand for plaid and fancy 
press fabrics by package buyers, but 





nearly all plain worsteds ruled very quiet 
in agents’ hands, and stocks of the latter 
are uncomfortably large in some quarters. 

Wooten Goops.—Another very quiet 
week has been experienced in the market 
for domestic woolen goods. There has 
been a somewhat better feeling both in 
commission and agency circles and in the 
jobbing trade, increasing toward the end 
of the week; but there is still enongh of 
uncertainty to occasion some anxiety re- 
garding the outlock. Though business is 
in a measure settling down, and normal 
conditions are reasserting themselves, there 
is a lack of interest on the part of buy- 
ers and a manifest desire to abstain from 
all transactions save such us are necessary 
to meet current necessities. Considering, 
however, the magnitude of the disturbing 
causes which have been at work, there is 
nothing which need cause surprise or alarm 
in the existing situation. 








JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Are now exhibiting a STOCK of 
unusual variety and elegance in 
SILK, SATIN and VELVET NOV- 
ELTIES, with appropriate plain 
goods for combinations. Exclusive 
designs in Plushes and Velvets for 
Cloaks and Wraps. Also in SAT- 
INS, with METALLIC FIGURES, 
for BRIDAL and EVENING CO08- 
TUMES, 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 








ARE OFFERING SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
LUAKING CLOTHS, PLUSHES AN 
LL_LINE OF BLACK GROS G 
PURE DYE AND GUARANTEED to 
I 


AD RGAIN INALL-SILK ARMUR 
OR MOURNING AT $1.26; FORMER PRI 


SOME HEAVY PURE _SILK-A 
RMOR SIGH ENS Es 37.10 Aki 
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4 COMPLET SORTMENT OF & N 
MOURNING FABRICS AT VERY LOW PRices 

WILL CONTINUE DURING THIS WEEK OUR 
SPECIAL SALE OF HENRIETTA CL s 
THE SAME PRICES AS FOR THE PAST TWO 


"JACKSON'S, 


TTT BROADWAY. BET. 9TH & 10TH STS. 








PATCHWORK. so 
we will send the Illus- 
. Month- 


large 16 page 
Household Paper—3 months, and one package 
containing 12 pieces of silk, stamped, ready to 
be worked, with quaint designs, sprays, ets. 
Each piece is worth singly & to 10 cents each. 
Address 


W. N. SWETT & CO., lynn, Mass. 
LADIES CAN NOW -r™st™té‘al 
DO THEIR OWN STAMPING 


Outline, 


i 
are easily and 
to y material and 
Our 60-Cent Sats com ray 4 Gofal gn 
i orking Patterns, ; 
a. 5 of Double Roses, Single 
Golden-Rod and Sumac 
er of Daisies to match, 
rfiies, Water Lilies, one 


? 2-in 
$icttote eta 60 cents 
Our book, MAN ORK, should be in the 


h 
dd Macrame 
aking, Making, ete. h directions for making 


useful and beautiful sotlcles for home and per- 
“a 1 several hundred 
cuts and illustrations of 
for Kensington, Arase 
ft olds Painting, 


terns. 
the New E 
All th 
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Agents wanted tere 00., 38 W, lath Street, New York. 
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VAND 


RIDLEY 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts., N. Y. 


The following are merely sug- 
gestive of a few of the many cheap 
offerings to be found. 


WINTER 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Ingrain Solid Colored Cotton 
2 5c. hose, Silk clocked, full regular made and 
all desirabie colors. 





Ladies Solid Colored Cashmere hose, 
25c. | Mere toes and heels, in Black, Navy, 
Cardinal, Garnet and Seal. 
Children’s Striped Wool Hose, finished feet, desir- 
able colors, at 10 and l5c. pair. 
COST DOUBLE TO MANUFACTURE, 


8 Cases ladies fine Gauze Merino Vests, 
high necks, having long or short sleeves, 29c. 
and generally sold at Svc. EACH 


MEN’S FURNISHING. 


Heavy White Merino Shirts and Drawers, 36c. each. 

Men’s Fancy Shirts and Drawers, jic, each; worth 
$1.25. 

Men's All-wool Scarlet Medicated Shirts and 
Drawers, 75c., $1.00, $1.26, $1.50 each. 

Men's Scotch Mixed Shirts aud Drawers, 65c.; worth 
$1.00. 

Men’s Super-stout Half-Hose, Regular Made, 10c, 
pair. 

Men's Merino Ha)f-Hose, Regular Made, 18c. pair. 

Men's Cashmere Wool Half-Hose, 25c., 29c,, 85c. pair. 


LINENS. 


Unbleached Table Linen, 28c., 27c., 36c., 45c, yard. 

Bieached Table Damasks, bWc., 56c., 65c., 7bc,, to $1.75 
yard, 

5¢ Napkins, 79c., 95c., $1.2', $1.50, $2.00 the dozen, up. 

% Napkins, $1.50, $1.75, 82.0, 82.50 to $7.00 dozen, 

Cloth Silk Embroidered Piano Covers, $2.60 and 
$5.25; worth fully 83.25 and $7.75 respectively. 


LADIES’ CLOAKS. 


Seal Silk Plush Sacques, Quilted Satin Linings 
$22.50. 

Seal Plush Sacques, very fine, $35.00, 

Imported Newmarkets, trimmed, $8.75, $9.75, and 
12.00, 

Styhsh Newmarkets, Astrakhan Cape, Accordion 
Back, $14.00; worth $18.00, 

French Diagonal Dolmans, well trimmed, $10.50. 

Matelasse and Beaver Russian Circulars, $14.75; 
worth $20.00. 

Short Wraps, heavy and well trimmed, 812.00, 

Heavy Jersey Jacket, $6.00 and $7.50. 

Misses’ Newmarkets (8 to 16 years), $5.50, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


RIDLEY'S, this year, can be depended on as having 
as equally good, if not even a better display than in 
former years of 


TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, 


Fancy Goods, and suitable?Gitts of every description, 
and at prices to suit all purses. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


The holiday number of onr Magazine is largely de- 
voted to descriptions and illustrations of Christmas 
Goods, and will be found of great assistance in the 
selection of presents. Single copy, 15 cents. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311} to 321 GRAND 
STREET; 


56 to 70 Alien st.: 59 toGh Orchard Street, 
New York. 


BED BLANKETS! 
BED BLANKETS, 
BED BLANKETS. 


BED COMFORTABLES, 
BED COMFORTABLES, 
BED COMFORTABLES. 


One or the most complete stoc ered 
Blanke’s, including the ar Sree op ees in 








are offering 


Much Below Manufacturers’ Prices. 
We 
Horse Blankets ask those in want of Bed Blankets, 


kets, Bed Comfortables, Window Shades, 


Icloths, Matti * 
touae un teithen om Housekeepers’ Linens, etc., to 


You Will Save Money by Doing So. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, 
Between Broadway and Center Street. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
ees S M terials. 





& CO 


110 Fulton and 1s and 6 Street Kew York. 





AAD & Ut. 


Will Offer To-day 
BLACK AND COLORED 
Lyons Velvets, 


Colored Plushes, 
and 
Silk and Velvet 


Novelties, 


AT 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


D. AlIMaD & U0, 


Nineteenth St. and Sixth Ave. 


R. H. MACY & 00,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ON MONDAY. NOV. ATH, WLLL INAUGURATE 
THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY COODS. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most a stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Eur pe a great 
part of the year, and the great- 
est care has been exercised in 
selecting the choicest articles, 
hoth useful and ornamental, to 
be found in the manufacturing 
centers of Europe. Purchasing 
as we do direct from the manu- 
facturers, we are enabled to offer 
specially low prices to those 

looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importatiors are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every 
description for twenty-six years 
will be fully sustained this season. 


ATTENTION, AND BESHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 








ORIENTAL 


Garpets and Rugs. 


During the next thirty days 
we will make a SPECIAL 
OFFERING of PERSIAN, 
TURKISH and INDIA 
RUGS of the finest quality 
and most desirable patterns 
at prices lower than similar 
goods have been sold at Auc- 
tion or Wholesale. 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Broadway (8th and 19th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 





20,000 YARDS OF 


Antoine Guinet & Cie,’s 
COLORED DRESS SILKS 


$I 07 PER YARD, 


NEVE FORE SOLD LESS THAN 81.50. 

THES STLY CELEBRATED SILKS ARE 21 
INCHES W DE, ARE OF 40 DIFFERENT SHADES 
(NONE PASSE), AND ARE DECIDEDLY THE 
GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED IN FINE 
FRENCH COLORED SILES, 

PERSONS DESIRING SAMPLES SHOULD SEND 
2CENT STAMP ¥OR POSTAGE. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 















Catalogue »* 
Price List 


OF 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Goods * 


is now rea@y, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 

















Wanamaker & Brown, 
; OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wa Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Patent BOSOM Shirts to Urder. 








New and Exclusive 


Designs in 
PENANG. 










CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS and 

ZEPHYR. 

FANCY SAIRTINGS 


just received from Lon- 
don and Paris. 


A Special Pattern 
Cut for Each Cus- 
tomer. 

&” Orders nay be duplicated by mail at any time. 


We 


Self-measurement. 
Nos. 128 and 130 Fulton Street, 


slogue, 





Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


97 ¥ULTon 8t., Brooxtry, N.Y 
or their 
logue 





Tae 
may 


erfect Fit Guaranteed. Write for Rules for 


od N. u W YORK. 
"He 4 two cont stamp for thirty-two page Lilustrated 


ustrated ont 





DUNLAP’S 


Autumn Styles of Gentle- 
men’s Silk and Felt Hats are 
NOW READY. 

179 178 and 180 
BROADWAY, AND |e AVE., 
Nesr Cort:andt St. Bet. 22d&23d Bts 
NEW YORK. 
914 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

—AND— 

PALMER HOUSE, Chicago. 
AN OPTICAL WONDER anc sucinccs: 


Cheaper and better than Magic Lanterns. 





The viedal of Merit(N. ¥Y. Am. Institute Fair, 


awarded to our new, cheap and o 


ete and to eve: 
ce. 82.50 8 





jo ¢ Amusement, 
ic he n rf 200 a 
ent free wit every. oh A 

ree deacrintive cireniar. 


eautiful Pictures, 
Murray Hill Pub. Co., 120 E. 28th St.. N. Y. 


CAUTION! 








FACE. 


NONPAREIL 


LYONS 


HSInia 
LRVITIUUS 





THE ABOVE 18 A FAC SIMILE OF 
THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE 
ROUND ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE 
PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE 
MULTIFORM RUBBI“H UNDER THE 
NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED 
IN IMITATION. 

For sale by all Dry Goods Dealers, 


Fr. Beck & Co., 


Manufacturers and [mporters of 


WALL PAPERS 


Invite an examination of their new exhibits of 
original and exclusive designs of their own 
manufacture, as well as latest importations, 
including English, French, and German goods, 
acknowledged by the trade as the finest line 


shown this season. Also 
The Perfection of 
WALL 


~~“ CEILING 
DECORATION. 


Over 100 





Protected by Patents. 
FR. BECK & CO., 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE U. 8. 


THE UNQUALIFIED SUCOESS OF LINCRUSTA 
WALTON HAS INDUORD US TO PREPARE 
ESPECIAL DESIGNS THAT ARE EXCLUSIVE 
AND NEVER DUPLICATED. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th St, 





OPENING OF THE NEW LINOBRUSTA-WALTON 
SHOW-ROOMS, OOK. 5TH AVE. AND 20TH ST. 





NEW DESIGNS. 


N. B—DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN Of THE- 
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Iusurance, 


SOME NOTES ON THE WACKERLE 
CASE. 


Tue Cincinnati Price Current returns to 
its condemnation of the Mutual Life for 
persistently contesting the claim of the 
alleged widow Wackerle. Mrs. Wackerle 
claimed the insurance on her husband’s 
life. The companies doubted, and at last 
produced the missing Wackerle. The trial 
turned upon the identity of this man, who 
declared himself to be the plantiff’s hus- 
band, and was corroborated by others. 
Mrs. Wackerle stoutly insisted that she 
never knew him, The A®tna, after resist- 
ing her, finally decided to get rid of her by 
settling; the Mutual still resists and the 
case is still ‘* on.” 

What are the probabilities? Admitting, 
for argument’s sake, the impossibility of a 
woman's being deceived as to the identity 
of her husband, it strikes us that the impos- 
sibility of a man’s being mistaken as to his 
own identity is equally great. Mrs. Wack- 
erle says: ‘‘ 1 buried my husband, and this 
man is an impostor, whom I never knew”; 
and she cannot be mistaken. Very good. 
But the witness says: ‘* lam William Wack- 
erle, and this woman’s husband, and I cite 
facts and incidents to support me”; and he 
cannot bemistaken. Then one of these two is 
lying. If so, which is it? In the first 
place, we must remember that the claimant 
may bave supposed her husband dead, at 
the outset; that she had then only to tell 
her story of the missing husband’s physical 
and mental peculiarities, and that, even if 
the witness were adjudged to be her 
husband, it would be impossible for any- 
body to know that her repudiation of bim 
was a conscious falsehood; in short, so 
long as she stuck to her story, she was in 
no danger of being convicted of perjury, 
though she were guilty of it. On the other 
hand, supposing the alleged Wackerle to be 
the physical counterpart of the missing 
man, it isevident that an impostor would 
have to be prepared upon a minute and 
elaborate case, on which, hoWever care- 
fully ** coached,” he would be very likely 
to stumble at some point. Therefore, the 
man was in much greater danger of the 
pains of perjury, if guilty of it, than the 
woman was. The plaintiff must not be 
assumed (more than any other person) in- 
capable of lying, under sufficient temptation; 
and she certainly had « motive. The witness 
had no conceivable motive for perjury, un- 
less he was hired. We think it a fair state- 
ment to say that, on the side of the woman 
is a powerful motive to perjury, coupled with 
the lack of any considerable danger; on the 
side of the man is acomparatively weak mo- 
tive, coupled with the knowledge that his 
false part would be a difficult and dangerous 
one to play. 

But if there is perjury on the side of 
Wackerle, it proves that there must be sub- 
ornation of perjury on the side of the Mu- 
tual and tna. As to this, it is both 
fair and necessary to still consider where 
lies the balance of probabilities. We sup- 
pose it will stand almost like a moral axiom 
that the men in charge of an institution as 
large as the Mutual have some character, 
and that they are less likely toattempt fraud 
and subornation of perjury than a single 
woman is, though she be a widow. This is 
not assuming that the woman lies, before 
itis proven upon her, but that she is more 
likely to lie than the Mutual Life is, in 


such a matter. The relative size and 
importance of the stakes must also be 
considered. Tv illustrate: suppose Mr, 
Astor is none too good to pick a pocket; 

he certainly is less likely to do so 
than some poor fellow who is out of work 
and half starved. The Wackerle claim 
amounts to say ten thousand dollars; the 
Mutual pays out on an average of nearly 
three times that per day. The Wackerle 
claim is say one-tenth of one per cent. of 
what the Mutual pays, and expects to pay, 
for death claims in the year. We ask any- 
body to suggest any reason, other than the 
merits of the claim, why the Company dis- 
tinguishes this one from any other claim. 

The simple reason for resistance is that 
the Company managers believe, and have 
believed from the first, that Wackerle is not 
dead, and that he is testifying to that fact 
in his own person. 

We scorn—and dismiss as unworthy of 
argument the persons who would advance 
it—the plea of oppression of the ‘‘ widow.” 
There is no sanctity in ‘‘ the widow’s claim” 
gssuch; widowhood cannot make the un- 





{oat just. Believing the claim a fraud, the 
utual officers do their duty in contesting 
it. They do this in such cases, with a 
strong motive to pay and let it Bo since re- 
sistance may cost as much as the claim, in 
money, and abuse and hasty odium are the 
certain result. They may conclude that 
the course at present easier—payment—will, 
in the long run, be better for the general 
interests, and so that their duty is to pay; 
if so, they are entitled to the credit of hon- 
esty. If they take the other course, they 
are entitled to a candid sifting of the proba- 
bilities, which will be overwhelmingly in 
their favor. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs: 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
© Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


EE. W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. En PERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
ager of Agencies, 





United 
States 
Mutual 


ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
N.Y. 





THE RIGHT KIND OF AN ACCIDENT 
COMPANY. 

SEVEN years ago, when Tue Unitep 
States Murvat Acoment AsvooraTion of 
the City of New York was organized, it 
promised an aggressive campaign against 
extortionate rates for accident insurance, 
and the rejection of just claims for indem- 
nity and death losses upon strictly techni- 
cal grounds. It has kept its promise, and 
by furnishing sound accident insurance at 
extremely low rates and adjusting its losses 
on a basis of fairness and justice, has built 
up a membership of twenty thousand, and 
carries to-day an insurance of One Hun- 
dred Millions of Dollars. 

Tue Unitep States Mutvat AccipENt 
AssocraTIon has adjusted and paid honora- 
bly and promptly over four thousand claims 
amounting to nearly halfa million of dol- 
lars, at a cost to its members of only one- 
half the rates charged by stock accident 
companies, and invites all who appreciate 
honesty, economy and fair dealing to join 
its ranks. A $5,000 policy, with $25 weekly 
indemnity, costs members of preferred oc- 
cupations only $13 a year, which may be 
paid at one time or by assessments as they 
are made. 

To become a member write for Circular 
and Application Blank, and when received 
fill out your application, inclose $5, and 
forward it to James R. Pironsr, Secretary, 
at 820 Broadway, New York, on receipt of 
which a policy will be promptly mailed to 
you. 


MAVHAPTAN LAY TASWRANGE C1 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


ident, PENRY a RES. 
rat Vice-Pr Ny :MpOR 
Secretary, I 

Thy Gtk 


ctuary. § ine 
Brom the ih Journal, 





PORES, 


ancial 
condition and Pa Srcaing prosperity of of sat Ob tion, 
Ite income for the a a2 82,080, O00; ite 
disb ureey ents sn 178.3 coats Teleee of 
nearly ek en m a4 : gross assets. bait for 


claims not yet due, reported claims, un 
the rese 
mifong. 3 The 


rve oD ay policies, etc., 
surplus of nearly two and a outer 2 

* nerease in its net assets over last year i 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 
Capital s- waseen nae ecscrenel 
f other Lia! ‘ilies 

SUHPLUS en 
Total Assets, Jan, Ist. 1882... 82,565 141 29 141 29 

B. 8. WALCOTT, 














President. 
i, REMBEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and 8eo’y 





CONNECTICUT MOTOAL 


Life Insurance Company 


offers to persons needing insurance, 

A policy for a definite and absolute sum, 
not dependent either for size or for pay- 
ment upon the ability or willingness of a 
varying body of certificate holders to pay 
post mortem assessments, and, therefore, 
liable to yield little or nothing at all, and 
never certain or even likely to yield any 
given sum: 

A policy which remains good so long as 
the premiums are paid, through life, and 
not liable to be made wholly worthless any 
day by the breaking up of a body of men 
who will not stand increasing assess- 
ments: 

A policy whose maximum cost is known 
at the start, and cannot be more than the 
premium charged therein: 

A policy which, after two or three pre- 
miums paid, becomes, by its own terms, 
and without surrender, fully paid up for an 
amount each year stated in a printed table 
upon the policy; so that should the need 
for the full amount of insurance cease at 
any time, payments of premium may cease 
and the policy thereupon becomes fully paid 
up for the amount shown in the printed 
table on the policy: 

A policy which at the end of 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 85, etc. years, may be surrendered 
for a cash snm stated in a table printed 
upon the policy; so that should the need 
for insurauce cease entirely, the cash sum 
is available for one’s own needs at the end 
of those periods as stated: 

A policy which participates in the sur- 
plus earned which there are no stock- 
holders to share; so that each member's 
insuraace costs him only just what it costs 
the Company : 

A policy which gives to cach holder the 
entire and just benefit of his own pay- 
ments, under all circumstances, neither 
subjecting him to the forfeiture of what he 
has paid, if he cannot pay more, nor tempt- 
ing him to insure in the hope of sharing in 
the forfeitures of others who cannot pay: 

A policy whose protection to the family 
for all the value there is in it is not lost by 
any failure to pay premiums, for the bene- 
fit of a special class whose object in insur- 
ance is a mere speculation in such losses 
by the unfortunate; 

A policy liberal, just, and definite in all 
its terms and conditions: 

A record of a most successful experience 
for thirty-eight years, during which it has 
received in premiums $132,851,040.75; for 
interest, etc., $44,572,355.66; and has paid 
to its memers and beneficiaries, for losses 
and matured policies, $66,393,948.74; for 
dividends, $40,346,995.82 : 

The protection of its contracts by Gross 
Assets of undoubted value, amounting to 
$52,571,101.46, with a surplus by the high- 
est legal standard of solvency of $4,064,- 
256.47: 

An unequaled record for economy in 
management, which, in view of the low 
rates of interest now prevailing and likely 
to prevail on the best securities, is of far 
greater importance than ever before as 
affecting future dividends and the cost of 
insurance: ° 

An unsurpassed record for prudence and 
care in all departments of its business: 

An unsurpassed record for the just and 
honorable settlement of its claims and the 
protection of its members against fraud: 

A more conservative basis for future sol- 
vency as to new business, than is adopted 
by any other American company, by reason 
of which a larger amount of paid-up insur- 
ance and a larger cash sum on surrender is 
given than can be guaranteed “by any other 
company : 

A conservative management in all re- 
spects: 

An Insurance contract of the most defi- 
nite character, perfectly adapted to all 
legitimate wants, conceived and admin- 
istered in perfect equity, guarded by ample 
and undoubted security, at the lowest cost 
that economy and good management can 
accomplish consistently with absolute and 
perpetual safety, 








J. M. ALLEN, President. = 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
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Old und Young, 


THANKSGIVING. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


- “ Have you cut the wheat in the blowing fields, 


The barley, the oats and the rye? 
The golden corn and the pearly rice? 
\ For the Winter days are nigh.” 
‘MWe have reaped them all from shore to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the threshing floor.” 


‘‘ Have you gathered the berries from the vines, 
And the fruit from the orchard trees? 
The dew and the scent from the;rose and thyme 
In the hive of the honey bees?” 
-The peach and the plum and the apple are ours, 
And the honeycomb from the scented flowers. 


‘‘The wealth of the snowy cotton field 
And the gift of the sugar cane, 
The savory herb and the nourishing root, 
There has nothing been given in vain. 
We have gathered the harvest from shore to 
shore, 
And the measure is full and runnivg o’er.” 


Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the hands with a gift! 
To the Ancient Giver of all 
The spirit in gratitude lift! 
For the joy and the promise of Spring, 
For the hay and the clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, 
The rice and the corn and the wheat, 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 
The flowers and the fine honeycomb, 
The country, so fair and so free, 
The blessing and glory of Home. 
“ Thanksgiving ! Thanksgiving ! Thanksgiving !” 
Joyfully, gratefully call, 
To God, the “‘ Preserver of Men,” 
4 ‘The bountiful Father of all. 
New Yor« City, 
t= ee = 


MR. HOLLIDGE’S PARTNER. 


BY FREDERICK D. STOREY. 





‘¢ You’rE a nice mate fora man, you are,” 
said Mr. Benjamin Hollidge, sourly. 
** Allus a-eatin’ an’ a-guttlin’ an’ a-blowin’ 
yerself out wit broken wittles, while yer 
benefactor’s as holler as a drum wi’ hunger. 
Your’e a wallyable pardner, you are, an’ no 
mistake.” 

The “pardner” addressed made no sign 
of susceptibility to these upbraidings, 
unless his steady, unblinking gaze was in- 
tended to denote his contempt of this esti- 
mate of his qualities, and his scornful de- 
fiance of the speaker. 

“I'd be ashamed to look a cove in the 
heye,” he continued, ‘‘wot I’d treated as 
bad as you’ve treated me. I would. But 
you! You got no shame in yer, you 
haven’t. Yuh! yer make me as sick as a 
hoss to look at yer. Blow me if I wouldn’t 
wring yer bloomin’ ’ed off for tuppence!” 

A low growl and a look of sullen distrust 
were the only reply vouchsafed by Mr. 
Hollidge’s companion to this threat. 

Mr. Hollidge was down on his luck. 
Things had gone hardly with him. Even 
more hardly than usual. He was, of course, 
on the tramp; but that was nothing. He 
waa always on the tramp, more or less, ex- 
cept when he was “ doing his time,” which 
latter alternate was a by no means infre- 
-quent experience with him. But he had met 
‘with a series of unpleasant events, and his 
‘fortunes were at their lowest ebb. The 
district he had chosen for the scene of his 
‘operations was a singularly unfruitful, not 
to say hostile one. There were but few 
villages, and those few many weary miles 
apart. Outlying farmhouses were scarce, 
and their occupants suspicious and parsi- 
monious to a most reprehensible degree. 
His favorite “lays” had been worked in 
vain. It was an agricultural country, so 
he had naturally figured in turns as an iron 
molder in search of a job, and as a sick 
sailor trying to reach his native place, ‘down 
Suffolk way.” But, sad to say, all his his- 
trionic efforts resulted in dismal failure. 
Even “cold meat and broken wittles” were, 
im nine cases out of ten, refused him; and, 
crowning misery of all, he had been com- 
pelled by the parochial authorities of his 
last stopping place to earn bed and break- 
fast by breaking stones on the turn- 
pike. Consequently he took no roseate 
‘view of the situatioh. He was disgusted 

*with human nature; he blushed with shame 
for the avarice and meanness of his species. 

“Blow the heastern counties,” he solilo- 

‘quized. ‘I wish they was swimmin’ at 
‘the bottom of the sea. They might be, for 
‘all the good they are.” 


‘‘Likewise the western counties,” he 
added, in an afterthought. ‘‘Also the hull 
of England. Blest if I'd take such a beg- 
garly country at a gift.” 

Then he sought shelter from the hot sun 
beneath the hedgerow on the shady side of 
the road, and, seating himself, began his 
preparations for dinner. A most thorough 
and careful search through his belongings, 
however, produced only a few stale crusts 
and a knuckle bone, which, on ordinary 
occasions, he would have spurned with 
contumely. 

‘‘There’s men wot oughter be in jail or 
on the gallus,” mused Mr. Hollidge as he 
masticated the crusts and gnawed at the 
bone, ‘‘as is a-stuffin theirselves at this 
very minnit with bakin an’ cabbage, an’ 
beefsteaks smothered in inyuns, an’ all the 
beer they can hold till they bust, while a 
pore workin’man has to chaw crusts on a 
stun-heap. Dang ’em!” 

It was, perhaps, only natural, under the 
circumstances, that he should feel moved 
to lay, in part at least, the blame and bur- 
den of his misfortunes upon his ‘‘ pardner.” 

‘Take that, ye varmint!” said he, throw- 
ing the bone at that personage, having first 
extracted whatever of nutriment it con- 
tained in the way of marrow. ‘It’s more 
than ye deserve, a good sight.” 

His partner, whohad been watching pro- 
ceedings with an anxious eye, sprang for- 
ward, and seized the proffered morsel with 
a wolfish snarl. 

A dog, of course. Mr. Hollidge’s con- 
dition—bodily, mental and financial—could 
no longer command human copartnership. 
The quid pro quo was lacking. But dogs 
are not reasoning creatures, and his dog 
stayed by him. Tiger by name. And if 
stripes were needed to justify his title, he 
had them in abundance. 

Tiger and Mr. Hollidge were fit compan- 
ions. Tiger was low-browed and billet- 
headed, and so was his master. Tiger had 
wide-apart eyes, bleared and dilapidated 
and with red eyelids, a protruding jaw and 
a forbidding expression; he was battle- 
searred and footsore, dirty, disreputable 
and ill-conditioned. And all these particu- 
lars applied with equal force to Mr. Hol- 
lidge. 

‘“‘T knowed a man once wot owned a 
dawg,” said Mr. Hollidge, resuming his 
homily, and eying Tiger with an air of grim 
dissatisfaction, ‘‘ as were a werritable for- 
tin to him, down on the‘nail. That ’ere 
dawg ’d pick out a rich old gen’I’man just 
like a Christian, he would; an’ he’d run 
atween that old cove’s legs an’ bowl him 
over like ninepins, so as his master could 
set the old un straight ag’in, an’ go tLrough 
his pockets at the same time.” 


‘If that ere dawg,” continued Mr. Hol- 
lidge, ‘‘ see a man a-caryin’ a lot o’ things 
wot was easy to pick up in a scramble, he 
wouldn’t wait for the orfice to be giv. Not 
he. He’d just nip that man’s leg an’ make 
him scatter that parcial round permiscous, 
for anybody to nab wot wanted to. Talk 
about eddication! There was a eddicated 
dawg, if you like.” 

Tiger looked up contemptuously from 
his bone, and, winking his red eyelids with 
a vicious snap, he licked his jaws sullenly, 
as who should say ‘‘I am no trick dog. I’m 
a fighter, lam! Bring on your trick dog, 
and see how soon I’ll make mincemeat of 
him.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Hollidge, in tones of 
due exasperation, ‘‘you can snarl and 
growl; but what else can you do? Not 
even nab askinny chicken without raisin’ a 
hull neighborhood, you can’t. Why I didn’t 
drownd you when you was a pup, Lord 
knows; for I dd@’t.” 

Tiger merely responded with a stony and 
unintelligent glare, as if the problem were 
too much for him. 

“That there ’tother dawg,” continued 
Mr. Hollidge, reverting to the merits of the 
aforementioned canine phenomenon. ‘‘That 
there dawg wouldn’t come an’ lay stolen 
goods at his master’s feet, an’ hang around 
his heels to bring him into trouble, that 
dawg wouldn’t. Yah! ye warmint!” 

And Mr. Hollidge, moved to anger by the 
memory of his wrongs, spat derisively at 
Tiger, and reached his hand for a stone to 
inflict still further punishment on him. 

Tiger was up in a moment, and, with 
every muscle quivering, showed a pair of 





jaws bristling with fangs, 


“Bah!” said Mr. Hollidge, jeeringly. 
‘“‘ You can’t even fight! Didn’t I lose.a arf 
a quid on yer, agin a dawg as warn’t arf 
yer weight, an’ you with the kerfullest 
trainin’ in England, too. I’m ashamed on 
yer!” 

This last reproach was too much for 





Tiger. He dropped his stump of a tail, 
slunk into the grass, and lay there with his 
head between his paws and one eye open, 
cowed, but watchful. 

Meanwhile, the other member of the 
firm pulled a short clay pipe from his waist- 
coat pocket, and composed himself for an 
after-dinner smoke. His store of tobacco 
in bulk was exhausted; but a close and la- 
borious examination of the corners of 
pocket linings, fortunately yielded enough 
for one pipeful, which he soon began to 
puff with obvious, albeit surly enjoyment. 

‘*T wish I had them terbacker sharps at 
the end of a rope!” observed Mr. Hollidge.» 
“‘T'dlarn’em to chizzle pore workin’men 
out o’ their hard ’arnin’s wi’ cabbage leaves 
an’ short weight. Dash’d if I wouldn’t!” 

And the idea of his proposed method of 
short lessons in political economy so 
tickled him that he indulged in a low but 
vigorous chuckle. 

‘‘T see a man once,” he continued, as 
graver thoughts regained ascendancy, ‘* wot 
picked up a pound o’ best shag terbacker 
off the street afore my werry heyes. But, 
then, he wasn’t hampered with a haggera- 
water of a whelp wot’s allus a-raisin’ rows 
at wrong times, when nawthings up on the 
fight. Git out of my sight, you lurcher!” 

This last non sequitur was addressed to 
Tiger. Tiger, however, preserved an air 
of stolid indifference. Mr. Hollidge re- 
lapsed into silence, and reclined upon the 
grass, plunged in somber memories. 

After an hour’s rest he rose refreshed, 
and, with a dislocating yawn, announced 
his intention of at once resuming his jour- 
neyings—‘‘ padding the hoof,” as he alle- 
gorically termed it. 

‘* But p’r’aps,” said he to his silent part- 
ner, with mock deference,” p’r’aps you aint 
ready yet. You're ’stocracy, mebbe, an’ 
haint finished your sigh-heaster yet!” 

“Stir yer stumps lively, ye brute,” he 
added, with a sudden change from banter 
to ferocity, ‘‘or P’ll heave arf a brick at 
yer!” 

There being no building operations going 
on in their immediate neighborhood, Tiger 
probably regarded this warning as a mere 
humorous flight of fancy on his master’s 
part; for he displayed no trepidation, but 
rose leisurely, and, after a yawn anda 
stretch, the exact counterpart of Mr. Hol- 
lidge’s, stood in readiness to proceed. 

‘*An’ don’t be a-creepin’ up behind me 
on my side o’ the road, an’ a-bitin’ of my 
heels, wicious,” cautioned Mr. Hollidge, 
‘or Dll be the death of yer. See if I 
don’t.” 

Thus admonisined, Tiger took up his 
station parallel with his master, but on the 
opposite footpath, and in this marching 
order the pair proceeded. 

Mr. Hollidge, always chose the right side 
of the road as affording greater conveni- 
ences for the discharge of any handy mis- 
sile at Tiger when such an outlet was 
needed for the relief of his surcharged feel- 
ings. Tiger was aware of this amiable 
weakness of his partner’s, and accordingly 
kept well to the rear, so as not to be in the 
way of provoking hostile demonstrations. 

Two hours’ weary tramp brought them 
to the outskirts of a small village. 

Even here Mr. Hollidge’s persistent bad 
fortune followed him. In vain he rung the 
changes on his favorite mercantile and mari- 
time fictions, His face and manner bore too 
strongly against him, and required too 
great a stretch of faith to reconcile them 
with the harrowing recital of his virtues 
and sufferings. 

Shaking the dust of the inhospitable 
hamlet from his feet, he had just turned his 
back upon it, and was making again for 
the open country, when he fell in with a 
rare piece of good luck. 

By the roadside stood a small farm- 
house, lonely and sequestered; and on the 
road before him a good-sized flock of barn- 
door fowl, plump and comfortable looking, 
were strutting and scratching around after 
the manner of their kind. 

No one was in sight, and the house, or at 





least that part of it facing the road, -was 





apparently deserted. Mr. Hollidge regarded 
this conjunetion of circumstances as a pal- 
pable interposition of Providence. In hig 
mind’s eye dawned visions of a supper 
which should put to flight the memory of 
his dry and unsavory dipnex, The pros- 
pective flavor of broiled chicken tickled his 
palate until his mouth fairly watered again. 

Turning to his ‘‘ pardner,” he muttered, 
with bated breath : ‘ 

‘Sick ’em, Tiger.” 

But Tiger needed no such admonition. 
Like instincts, sharpened by still keener 
cravings of appetite, impelled him to vol- 
untary and unsolicited action. Gliding 
stealthily along the hedgerow, he pounced 
upon his victim, a fat and tempting pullet, 
and pinned it to the ground in an instant, 
unhappily, not so effectually as to silence 
the loud outcries of his terrified quarry. 
Hunger or eagerness marred the accuracy 
of his spring. 

‘*Dang that orkard bag o’ wiciousness!” 
said Mr. Hollidge iu terror, as he hurried 
forward to quell the disturbance and secure 
his booty. ‘‘I’ll throttle that dawg yet, I 
will. Drop ’im, Tiger!” said he, as he 
stooped forward and seized the luckless 
fowl by the neck. 

Tiger, in reply, made a savage snap at 
his partner’s hand. 

‘*Ah! yer would; would yer?” said he; 
and, wrought to fury by this unexpected 
resistance, he battered Tiger’s head with 
his fist. In vain. Tiger held on. 

Then began a fight between them for the 
possession of their prey. So absorbed were 
they in the encounter that they ‘Hd not no- 
tice the advent of some new-comers upon 
the scene. 

The first intimation Mr. Hollidge had of 
their presence was a horny hand laid heav- 
ily on his shoulder. 

‘Lemme go there!” he exclaimed, strug- 
gling to get free. ‘Wot yer a-clutchin’ of 
me for?” 

‘Tl skow you what I’m clutching you 
for,” returned his captor, a sturdy, Hercu- 
lean farrter. ‘This is the way my poultry 
goes; is i‘ you rascal?” 

And he gave Mr. Hollidge a shake that 
set his teeth chattering. 

‘* Wot hev I bin a doin’ of?” gasped that 
gentleman, with indignant astonishment. 

‘Jim and Henery,” said the farmer, turn. 
ing to two laborers who had followed him, 
and disdaining to notice the question, 
‘catch that dog and tie arope round his 
neck!” 

‘All reight, Mester Bascom. We'll man- 
age that un!” was the cheerful reply. 

And although the task was by no means 
an easy one, they succeeded in accom- 
plishing it.” 

“‘And now,” said ‘‘Mester” Bascom, 
who all this time had held his captive as in 
a vice, ‘‘now run to the kitchen and tell 
yer missus to gi’e ye the handcuffs.” 

Alas, yes! Itwasevenso. Fortune had 
not yet done dealing unkind thrusts at Mr. 
Hollidge. He had fallen into the hands 
of the law. Of all the opportunities for 
realizing portable property presented by 
this miserable hole of a place, he and his 
partner must need select the chickens of 
the village Constable for their portion. It 
was a happy chance for Tiger that the 
other was for the time being restrained of 
his liberty. The partnership would have 
been dissolved by expiration of time. 


‘* Well!” growled Mr. Hollidge. ‘If this 


’ aint the outrageousest violence I ever sor. 


Here comes I along this ’ere highroad, wots 
free to all, as hinnercent asa born baby, 
when I sees that there wicious dawg there” 
(with a glance of virtuous indignation at 
Tiger) ‘‘a destroyin’ of yer poultry; then 
when I runs up to save that there pore 
chickun, up comes you an’ claps the brace- 
lets on me.” 

‘You be quiet,” said the Constable, 
grimly, ‘and come along with me.” 

*T haint done nawthin’, returned his 
prisoner, doggedly, ‘‘an’ I won’t go no- 
wheer. I haint bin a-trespassin’, an’ I 
haint bin a-poachin’, an’ I haint bin a-beg- 
gin’, an’ I haint been a stealin’.” 

‘* Orficer,” he continued, with a sudden 
assumption of dignified hauteur, ‘‘ where's 
yer authority for this ’ere arrest? Wois 
the charge ag’in me?” 

‘* Stealing my chickens,” was the curt re. 
sponse. 





** Here comes I along this ‘ere road,” re. 
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peated Mr. Hollidge, evidently in love with 
the sound of his former attempt at expla- 
nation, ‘‘as hinnercent asa born baby, when 
I sees that there wicious dawg” — 

“Do you mean to say that isn’t your 
dog?” inquired the Constable. 

‘‘'Tuke m’ sollum oath I never lay heyes 
on ’im afore!” asseverated Mr. Hollidge, 
with great unction. 

‘‘ Leastways,” he added, with painful con- 
scientiousness, and an evident effort of 
memory, 80 as, if possible, to avoid the 
slightest departure from veracity, ** least- 
wuys not tomy knowledge.” 

‘Come along,” retorted Mr. 
impatiently, *‘ and don’t lie.” 

“* Wheer you goin’ to take me to?” 

“To the lock-up, if we had one; as we 
haven't, to the Squire’s.” 

TI calls you gen’l’men to witness” said 
Mr. Hollidge in severely judicial tones to 
the two laborers, ‘‘as how when this 'ere 
horficer made the charge ag’in me, I denied 
it, an’ said as how I knowed nawthin about 
that there wicious dawg”— 

‘If you say another word to those men,” 
put in his custodian, angriiy, ‘Ill gag 
you.” 

‘Take notice, gen’l’men,” calmly contin- 
ued Mr. Hollidge, with the judicial manner 
intensified until it became absolutely im- 
posing. ‘Threats an wiolence and tamperin’ 
with witnesses, as well as 'sault and battery, 
an’ — 


Bascom, 


But Mr. Bascom’s hold upon his collar 
tightened so suggestively that he left his 
sentence unfinished. 

After awhile, he began again: ‘ It'd be 
orkard for you, my man, if I was to begin 
a haction ag’in you for false imprisonment 
av’ m'licious prosecation’’— 

Mr. Bascom gave another warning twist, 
and he again subsided. 

On reaching the Squire's, they were, with 
much ceremony, conducted into the Jus- 
tice’s room. They found that dignitary 
seated in a large easy chair, with one leg, 
swathed in many bandages, stretched out 
stiffly before him, and borne up by a pil- 
lowed foot-rest. His face (fat and good- 
tempered looking, except when his enemy, 
the gout, gave him an unbearably hard 
twinge) showed how little this intrusion 
upon his privacy was to his taste, As the 
group approached the long table in the 
middle of the room, he nervously waved 
them back, for fear that the slightest jar to 
the furniture would add one pang to the 
agonies he was suffering in his unfortunate 
great toe. ’ 

‘* Bless my soul!” he ejaculated. ‘What 
have you got there, Bascom?” 

‘*Tramp and his dog, yer Washup,” re- 
plied the Constable, respectfully, ‘‘ caught 
stealing my chickens.” 

‘*Call yer Washup to witness,” said Mr. 
‘Hollidge, eagerly, ‘‘ as how this ere orficer 
was a-tryin’ to 'timerdate my witnesses, an’ 
usin’ threats an’ wiolence”— 

** Be silent, sir.” 

‘Oh! all right, yer Washup,” assented 
Mr. Hollidge, cheerfully, and as if a great 
load of responsibility had been taken off his 
mind. 

Then the Constable related, with great 
circumstantiality, careful elaboration of 
details, and many confirmatory references 
to Jim and Henery, all he knew about the 
affair, which, in truth, was not much. 

‘* What’s your name, sir?” said His Wor- 
ship to Mr. Hollidge. 

‘* Benjamin Hollidge, able seaman, sailin’ 
weasel ‘ Lively Hanner,’ Oap’en Mr. John 
Stacom, Eskevire, tradin’ atween Hull an’ 
Cuba; cargo warious, laid up for repairs iu 
Sund’land Docks!” reeled off that gentle- 
man, glibly. 

‘+ A sailor!” said His Worship, with an 
incredulous lift of the eyebrows. 

‘‘Benjamin Hollidge,” he repeated, firmly, 
** able seaman, sailin’ wessel”— 

‘‘ Never mind that stuff,” said the Squire, 
testily. ‘‘What bave you to say to the 
charge?” 

‘*Which, yer Washup,” answered Mr. 
Hollidge, impressively, still holding fast to 
his form of sound words, ‘I’m as hinner- 
cent on as a born baby. There I goes 
along that ’ere road wot’s free to all, when 
I sees that there wicious dawg there a 
killin’ of this ’ere orficer’s chickuns”-- 

‘*Isn’t the dog yours?” 

‘* Wish I may be struck down dead on 
the spot if I hever see that blessed dawg 





afore, which I’m ready to make me sollum 
affadavy to, an’ kiss the Book on!” replied 
Mr. Uollidge, with reiterated emphasis. 

‘*When I sees that there wicious dawg 
there,” he continued, noticing the Squire’s 
irresolute looks, and anxious to follow up 
his advantage, ‘‘ a-killin’ of this ere orficer’s 
chickuns, I runs up to save ’em, when he 
comes up an’ collars me. Arks him if that 
aint the Gawd’s truth!” 

This was undoubtedly so, and the case 
for the prosecution began to look dubious. 

**Let us see if the dog recognizes his 
master,” said the Squire. 

‘*Come ’ere, dawgy, dawgy!” said Mr. 
Hollidge, advancing with a smile of ingrati- 
ating tenderness, underneath which Tiger, 
with instincts born of long and bitter ex- 
perience, could detect threats and battle. 
It was ‘* Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed!” 
over again, and he was too old a bird to be 
caught by such chaff as that. 


He dropped his tail between his legs, 
shot an evil glance at liis partner, snarlingly 
lifted one corner of his mouth, and then 
the other, emitted a low but threatening 
growl, and slowly backed into the corner 
of the room. 

‘*H’m! Dog doesn’t seem to know him, 
Bascom!” said the Squire, with a doubtful 
shake of the head. 

Mr. Bascom looked puzzled. 

‘Take m’ sollum oath if hever I lay heyes 
on’im afore this blessed day!” interposed 
Mr. Hollidge. 

The Squire in his uncertainty sought 
conference with Mr. Bascom, and a muffled 
conversation ensued, in which the phrases 
‘* poor devil,” ‘‘expense to the county,” 
and ‘‘ no lock-up” were faintly distinguish- 
able, and the prisoner was about toadvance 
still further argument for the defense, 
when he thought better of it and held his 
peace. A long and intimate acquaintance 
with the applied science of Criminal Juris- 
prudence taught him the value of the adage 
** Let well alone.” 

**You can go,” said His Worship, pres- 
ently, announcing to Mr. Hollidge the re- 
sult of the deliberation, and justifying the 
wisdom of the latter’s reticence. 

‘“‘Thankee, yer Washup, an’ wish I 
may”—he began volubly, when His Wor- 
ship continued: 

‘*As for the dog, Bascom, take him 
round to the stables and tie him up. Ill 
have him shot in the morning. He’s a 
worthless cur, and probably dangerous.” 

‘*Do you hear, sir? You're discharged!” 
he added, sharply, seeing that Mr. Hollidge 
made no movement to go. 

‘* Thankee, yer Washup,” said he. 

Then, with the manner of one proffering 
to do some disagreeable task : 

“If yer Washup likes, I'll take that there 
dawg away an’ drownd him fer yer.” 

‘‘Drat his impidence!” murmured the 
Constable, in horror. 

But the Squire looked at Mr. Hollidge so 
queerly that his desire to be of service van- 
ished at once, and, discovering in his feet 
an irresistible tendency to shuffle, he util- 
ized it by shuffling out of the room and off 
the premises. 

Not far, however. When the Constable 
and his aids left the magisterial presence 
soon after, and turned their steps home- 
ward, they came upon him ruminating by 
the roadside. 

**You here, yet?” asked the Constable, 
grimly. 

‘Don't bear malice ag’in a pore workin’- 
man, orficer,” he whined, insinuatingly, 
‘*wot wanted to be obligin’. I'd a took 
that there dawg an’ drownded him fer the 
Squire just as lieve as not. Cos w’y? Cos 
I don’t bear malice.” 

‘*Ob! I dessay!” said Mr. Bascom, sar- 
castically. 

‘* Wot does a gen’l’man want wi’ a stink- 
in’ carkiss buried about his primmuses?” 
began the other, argumeatatively. 

‘*As true as I’m here, that dog was 
yours; an’ I'd take ye back to t’ Squire’s if 
ye were worth the trouble!” said Mr. Bas- 
com, threateningly. I’m a ‘nation good 
mind to, asitis!” « 

This personal turn to the conversation 
disgusted Mr. Hollidge. It was so illogical. 
It confirmed him in his low opinion of the 
intelligence of clodhoppers, and convinced 
him of the uselessness of continuing a dis- 
cussion with such an unpromising speci- 
men. 





Turning his back, therefore, on Mr. Bas- 
com, before that worthy had time torevolve 
in his slow wits the question mooted in his 
last speech, the tramp shambled off in the 
opposite direction, and, considering his 
constitutional aversion to violent exercise, 
made surprisingly good time. 

He did not even then entirely quit the 
neighborhood, but hung around the Squire’s 
‘*primmuses” making a careful, though se- 
cret reconnoissance, with a view to Tiger’s 
rescue. What he saw disheartened him. 

“‘I wish they’d make me a member 0’ 
Parlyment for two days” said he, savagely. 
‘Td make it penial servilood for a man to 
keep a lot o’ hidle servants hulkin’ around 
pryin’ an’ peepin’ into everythink. It’s fly- 
in’ ag’in Providence.” 

At last, with much reluctance, he was 
forced to admit the impossibility of his 
plans for his partner’s relief, and to acqui- 
esce in his fate. 

‘*Shootin’s good enough for such a war- 
mint, anyway!” he muttered, and, solemn- 
ly cursing the whole feathered tribe, the 
constabulary, the magistracy, and, above 
all, Tiger, he gathered his rags about him 
and set out anew on his aimless wanderings. 

But it was weary and flavorless work. 
He never realized till now how restful and 
invigorating was the occasional kick at 
Tiger with which he had been wont to re- 
lieve its monotony. It was almost as bad 
as ‘‘doing his time,” and a great deal more 
lonely. 


Early twilight had given place to “ blind 
man’s holiday,” and the Squire was sitting 
quietly over his wine, when a domestic in- 
formed him that some one was at the 
kitchen door, who wished to see him on 
important business, and would take no de- 
nial. 

‘* Show him in!” said he, impatiently. 

And, accordingly, Mr. Hollidge was 
ushered into the room, looking, if possible, 
more ill-favored in the semi-darkness than 
he had done in the light. 

‘* Well, and what do you want?” said the 
Squire, sharply. 

‘I gives myself in custody, an’ owns up 
to the charge!” answered Mr. Hollidge, 
sullenly, the natural huskiness of his 
voice a little, just a little, hightened. 
‘*On'’y don’t do nawthin’ to the dawg, 
*cause he aint to blame.” 

Now, if there was one thing the Squire 
hated more than making any decisions at 
all, it was reviewing those decisions after 
they were made. 

**Do you mean to tell me that that dog 
is yours, after all?” he inquired. 

‘* He’s a wicious beast, and allus a-gittin’ 
his master into trouble, blow ’is carkiss!” 
doggedly replied Mr. Hollidge. 

**Do you know that you have been guilty 
of the crime of perjury?” said His Worship, 
with appropriate solemnity. 

‘*Don’t shoot ’im, yer Washup; for he 
aint done nawthin an’ don’t know no bet- 
ter,” was the irrelevant response. 

‘*Aren’t you ashamed of yourself to 
come troubling me at this time of night, 
suffering asl am? How do you suppose 
you are to be safely kept in custody, with 
the Constable absent and the nearest lock- 
up five miles away? Very inconsiderate, 
very!” 

‘‘Werry sorry, yer Washup,” said Mr. 
Hollidge. 

The Squire regarded the tramp steadily 
for a few seconds. 

‘*Take your cur and be off!” said he. 
And never let me see you again.” 

Then, touching a bell, he said to the 
servant who answered it: ‘* Bring in that 
dog.” 

Mr. Hollidge’s eyes bM@htened, as if 
things were going altogether to his mind. 

Tiger soon appeared, or rather was 
dragged in, reluctant and combative. He 
evidently felt and resented the manifest in- 
justice and cruelty of breaking in upon the 
last moments of a condemned prisoner. 

** Loose him!” said the Squire. 

The servant looked dubiously from the 
Squire to Mr. Hollidge. He felt no liking 
for the task. The latter had no sueh feel- 
ings, however. He stooped down, and, first 
dealing his partner a sounding cuff to ap- 
prise him of the resumption of wonted re- 
lations between them, loosed the rope and 
set him free. 

‘You can go!” said the Squire to the 
attendant. 





Again Mr. Hollidge’s countenance light- 
ened, if such a term could, with propriety, 
be applied to so dark and forbidding 
a demeanor as his. At any rate he looked 
exultant as the door closed and left him 
alone with the Squire. If he had had the 
ordering of matters himself, his purposes 
could not have been better suited. 

Tiger looked around him in a dazed and 
disapproving manner. Then he slunk to 
Mr. Hollidge’s rear, as though he were 
thinking: ‘‘He’s a bad lot; but he’s my 
pal. Him, at least, I can understand. All 
this other pother is worse than Greek to 
me.” 

**Do you really mean to say that you 
were manly enough to risk your worthless 
hulk to save that cur?” said the Squire. 

‘‘Did yer, or didn’t yer dismiss the 
charge-ag’in me?” interrupted Mr. Hollidge, 
insolently. 

The Squire looked up in amaze at this 
change of tone, to see Mr. Hollidge moving 
swiftly and silently toward him. . 

‘Keep away from my foot, man! What 
do you mean?” he shouted, in terror, to the 
tramp, who stood over him in awful prox- 
imity to his bandaged limb, and was 
stretching out his hand for the bell, tosum- 
mon assistance, when Mr. Hollidge again 
interrupted him. 

“If yer says u blessed word, or stirs a 
peg, hand or foot, V'll kick that ere fvot- 
stool over, an’ tromple on yer toes, if I git 
six months for it.” 

Transfixed with horror and astonishment, 
the sweat broke out in beads on the un- 
happy gentleman’s face, and he gasped and 
trembled with impotent rage. ‘‘ Kick over 
that footstool!” ‘Trample on his toes!” 
The bare thought of it sent a chill to his 
marrow. ‘Kick over that footstool!” 
when he suffered the tortures of the Inqui- 
sition every time it was moved, be it never 
so carefully and gently, and when the touch 
of a feather would throw him into parox- 
ysms of pain! 

‘*What do you want?” he stammered, his 
teeth chattering for very helplessness. 

‘*Hi, Tiger!” said Mr. Hollidge, not no- 
ticing the question, ‘‘ you watch that hold 
cove there, an’ the first time he moves or 
hollers, grab ’im!” 

‘‘He’s got the grip of a wice,” he added, 
in cheerfully explanatory tones to the pros- 
trate Squire, ‘‘ an’ his teeth meets wherever 
he grabs; so yer better be kerful.” 

‘*The fust thing,” went on Mr. Hollidge, 
calmly, ‘* we'll drink yer Washup’s werry 
good ‘ealth. Prob’ly yer forgot to arks me.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, he 
poured out a tumblerful of wine from a 
decanter and drank it ata gulp. But flesh 
and blood couldn’t stand this. 

‘*Villain!” said the poor Squire (under 
his breath though, for fear of Tiger). ‘‘ That 
wine cost a guinea a bottle.” 

‘‘Wuth it, too,” returned Mr. Hollidge, 
appreciatingly, wiping his lips with the 
back of his hand. ‘* Wuth it, too, hevery 
’apenny onit. It’s delicious; though for a 
steady drink, gimme gin.” 

His Worship glared at the tramp and 
breathed stertorously, as though on the 
verge of an apoplectic fit, but for his life 
dared make no movement. Meanwhile his 
tormentor proceeded to the more serious 
business of picking up such trifles as would 
be handy to carry and convenient to dis- 
pose of. That accomplished, he paused to 
give a farewell greeting to his almost faint- 
ing victim. 

‘* Lemme gi’e you a piece o’ good advice, 
old cockalorum! The next time I hears 0’ 
you bullyraggin’a pore man wot you've 
dismissed the charge ag’in, I’ll write to my 
friend, Lord John Russell, an’ make him 
give yer the sack; see if I don’t.” 

The Squire looked unutterable things, 
but said nothing. 

‘Now, Tiger,” said Mr. Hollidge, mak- 
ing for a large bay window looking out 
directly on the highroad, *‘ watch ’im till I 
whistles you off! An’ good night ag’in, yer 
Washup!” 

Then, noiselessly opening the window, 
he jumped out and was gone. Two min- 


utes later Tiger followed him. And when 
the wondering servants answered the 
Squire’s frantic summons, his incoherent 
bursts of mingled rage and pain so be- 
wildered them that, long before he made 
the situation intelligible, all hope of recap- 
ture was at an end. 
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“Take that, ye warmint!” growled Mr. 
Hollidge, planting a well-directed kick on 
the ribs of his unlucky partner, as they 
sped along the highway. ‘‘ You'll never 
be satisfied, you hairy devil, till yer bring 
yer benefactor’s neck to the gallus. I'll 
choke the life out of yer yet, I will!” 

And they disappeared in the darkness, 
arcades ambo. 
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PRAYING FOR SHOES. 
A BOY’S THANKSGIVING. 








(A TRvuE INCIDENT.) 





BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


On a dark November morning 
A lady walked slowly down 

The thronged, tumultuous thoroughfare 
Of an ancient seaport town. 


Of a winning and gracious beauty, 
The peace on her pure young face 

Was soft as the gleam of an angel’s dream 
In the calms of a heavenly place. 


Her eyes were fountains of pity, 
And the sensitive mouth expressed 

A longing to set the kind thoughts free 
In music that filled her breast, 


She met, by a bright shop-window, 
An urchin, timid and thin, 
Who, with limbs that shook and a yearning 
look, 
Was mistily glancing in 


At the rows and varied clusters 
Of slippers and shoes outspread, 
Some, shimmering keen, but of somber 
sheen, 
Some, purple and green and red. 


His pale lips moved and murmured ; 
But of what, she could not hear, 

And oft on his folded hands would fall 
The round of a bitter tear. 


‘*What troubles you, child?” she asked him, 
In a voice like the Mwy-wind sweet. 
He turned, and while pointing dolefully 
To his naked and bleeding feet, 


‘*T was praying for shoes,” he answered : 
(** Just look at the splendid show !) 
“I was praying to God for a single pair, 
The sharp stones hurt me so!” 


She led him, in museful silence, 
At once through the open door, 

And his hope grew bright, like a fairy light 
That flickered and danced before! 


And there he was washed and tended, 
And his small), brown feet were shod ; 

And he pondered there on his childish prayer 
And the marvelous answer of God. 


Above them his keen gaze wandered, 
How strangely from shop and shelf, 

Till it almost seemed that he fondly dreamed 
Of looking en God himself. 


The Jady bent over, and whispered : 

“* Are you happier now, my lad?” 

He started, and all his soul flashed forth 
Ina gratitude swift and glad. 


‘Happy? Oh! yes! - Iam happy !” 
Then (wonder with reverence rife, 
His eyes aglow, and his voice sunk low) 
“* Please tell me! Are you God's wife?” 
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THE RUNAWAY’S THANKSGIV- 
ING, 


BY HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 








Cotongt LANDMARK was a very irascible 
and yet a very kind-hearted gentleman. 
He loved his son Fritz better than bis life; 
but, for all that, there were times when they 
did not exactly get along pleasantly. At 
such times the Colonel was in the habit of 
referring pathetically to his gray hairs 
(which, by the way, were not his own) and 
intimating that his son’s wickedness would 
be sure, some day, to bring them with sor- 
row to the grave. Fritz was quite familiar 
with this phrase, and it bad long ceased to 
affect him. He did not believe that he was 
quite so bad as his father asserted in his 
moments of anger. And thus it came to 
pass that the next time the Colonel re- 
buked him, he made a reply, which was 
both disrespectful and unfilial, and which 
brought with it a long train of evil conse- 
quences. 

‘You are a very disagreeable boy, 
Fritz,” said the Colonel. 

‘“‘Excuse me, Papa; but I don’t think 
80,” answered Fritz, dauntlessly. 

‘* You will bring your father’s gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave,” said the Colonel. 


** No, I won’t!” replied Fritz. 

The Colonel rose threateningly, and took 
two long strides toward his son. 

** Well, well—I will, then. I will bring 
your gray hairs with sorrow to the grave!” 
cried the boy, in alarm. 

‘* Why, then, did you say you wouldn’t?” 
asked his father, angrily seizing him by 
his collar. 

‘* Because you wear a wig, Papa. I will 
bring your gray wig with sorrow to the 
grave, if you like.” 

Fritz repented of the remark when he 
had made it; but it wasthen too late. The 
Colonel, who was an old-fashioned man 
and believed in old-fashioned methods of 
discipline, conducted his son to aroom at 
the top of the house, locked him in, and 
commanded him to commit a hundred lines 
of Virgil to memory. Instead of dinner 
he got a dish of dry bread and water, and 
for supper he was served with a similar re- 
past. Finally, when after three trials he suc- 
ceeded in reciting the hundred lines about 
Dido correctly, he was told to run down to 
the beach and take some exercise before 
going to bed. lt was then nearly eight 
o’clock in the evening, and the long gray 
beach looked lonely and deserted. The 
surf beat monotonously against the black 
bowlders and retreated again with a hushed 
whisper, only to rush forward once more, 
with a long, thundering roar. 

Fritz, while listening to this mighty com- 
motion, which had been his lullaby since 
the day he was born, walked up and down 
on the sand, and gazed longingly out 
toward the misty horizon. He was boiling 
over with rebellious feelings toward his 
father, and was determined never to see his 
face again. If he could only flee to some 
happy land beyond the ocean where there 

were no fathers; or, better still, where boys 
had the direction of things, and fathers 
were made to obey. Then, he was con- 
vinced, he could make some important im- 
provements in the condition of society. In 
Norway (I believe I forgot to state that 
Fritz was a Norwegian boy) fathers had 
altogether too much authority for anybody’s 
comfort but their own, and, as a general 
rebellion of the boys would be difficult to 
organize, and uncertain in its result, there 
was no choice left but to emigrate to some 
country where youth was held in honor, 
and age was held to be a calamity, if nota 
disgrace. If Fritz had had a mother, who 
could have comforted him when he felt 
lonely and abused, I am sure he would soon 
have been made aware that his father pun- 
isbed him for his own good, and not for 
amusement. 

While Fritz was ruminating these bitter 
thoughts, he heard the splash of oars and 
the click of row-locks, and soon saw a boat 
emerging from the dusk and approaching 
the pier. He ran out to meet it, and seized 
the rope which the oarsman flung to him. 
The occupant of the boat was a sailor, 
dressed in a complete suit of yellow oilskin, 
and with a sou’wester of the same material 
on his head. 

‘*Got a plug?” he asked, as he stepped 
up on the pier and tied his boat. 

‘*A plug?” asked Fritz, doubtfully; 
‘*is your boat leaking?” 

‘*Greenhorn!” growled the sailor, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ I mean a plug of tobacker.” 

Fritz regretted exceedingly that he did 
not happen to have any. 

‘Sail in’ the third watch,” said the 
laconic mariner. ‘‘No tobacker. Had to 
get some. Couldn’t start fur America with- 
out a plug.” 

‘* America!” cried Fritz, delightedly. 
‘** Are you going to America?” 

** You bet.” 

‘** And won’t you take me along?” 

‘* Call to-day after to-morrow,” remarked 
the sailor, dryly. 

‘But then you'll be gone!” said Fritz, in- 
nocently. 

‘* Exactly,” responded the sailor. 

“Tell me one thing, at least, before you 
go,” said Fritz, eagerly. ‘‘ Isn’t it true that 
in America boys are of much more ac- 
count than they are here?” 

‘True as Gospel,” said the mariner. 

** And I have been told, too, that Ameri- 
can fathers do very much what their sons 
tell them to do.” 

‘*That’s so,” responded the mariner with 
imperturbable gravity. 





“* And boys do all the talking at table und 





are not forced to sit dumb as mummies, as 
they do here.” 

‘**Oor-rect you are. America is the land 
fur boys. You may bet~your hat on that. 
It is the boys that run everything there— 
even politics. The city of New York is 
governed by ‘b’hoys,’ and the city fathers 
have nothin’ to do but to furnish the b’hoys 
with pocket money.” 

**Isn’t that glorious!” ejaculated Fritz, 
slapping his leg ecstatically. ‘ America is 
the place for me. I only wish papa would 
come after me, so that I could show him 
how things ought to be, and give him a les- 
son or two, so that he may know just what 
sort of time he has been giving me. He 
says there are no homes and no family life 
in America; and it is just that which makes 
me want to go there. I have had quite my 
fill of family life, thank you; and now I 
mean to shift for myself, and let the family 
go to the dogs.” 

The sailor, who had seated himself on 
one of the posts of the pier, listened atten- 
tively to Fritz’s indignant exclamations. 

“Do you know,” he said at last, ‘I 
rather like you. You are a spunky little 
chap, and, if you can get me a couple of 
plugs of tobacker to-night, I'll take you on 
boaid, and stow you away in the bull, un- 
til we are a day or two at sea. Then you 
may come out. But mum is the word, you 
understand. If you blab, I’li break every 
bone in yer anatomy.” ‘ 

Fritz promised solemnly that he would 
never betray his benefactor, and jumped 
with alacrity into the boat. The suailor, 
with the same imperturbable manner, took 
him by the arm, and, lifting him up, put 
him back again on the pier. 

“The plugs, my friend!” he said. 
‘* Without plugs, no America.” 

“Oh! I forgot!” exclaimed Fritz, dig- 
ging desperately in his pockets. ‘‘ Hello!” 
he yelled suddenly, hauling a coin from its 
cavernous depths: ‘‘ Here is my last week’s 
pocket money. It is one mark.* You can 
get half a dozen plugs for that.” 

Fritz’s nautical friend seized the coin 
eagerly, tested it by dropping it upon the 
stones of the pier, and vanished with the 
utmost speed in the direction of the huck- 
ster’s store, at the end of the bay. Frits, 
in the meanwhile, lay on his back in the 
boat, and stared up into the dark sky. Once 
he thought he heard his father’s voice, call- 
ing him anxiously, and he heard his rapid 
military steps re-echoing from the rocks 
along the beach. Once his resolution be- 
gan to waver, and he was on the point of 
rising and responding to his father’s call. 
But the recollection of his sufferings in the 
lonely room, and his struggles with ‘Ai 
pius Aeneas”—and 80 on, steeled his heart 
again, and restrained his tongue. 

It was a little after nine o’clock that the 
sailor returned, in a blissful state, with his 
mouth and his pockets full of tobacco. In 
fifteen minutes more they boarded the good 
ship, ‘‘Harold, the Fairhaired,” which 
landed them, within six weeks, in New 
York. 


Il. 


New York is a perplexing place to a boy 
of fourteen, especially if he has no money. 
Fritz walked up Broadway from the Bat- 
tery, and stared, in a dazed sort of fashion, 
at the noisy stages, the enormous trucks, 
loaded with goods, and the dense crowds 
of people that hurried along the huge thor- 
oughfare. Not a soul took any notice of 
him, except to give him an occasional push 
into the gutter; and they did not even say 
‘*Excuse me.” They were terribly rude 
folks, those Americans, thought Fritz. 
He had half expected that, as soon as he 
made himself known as a Norseman—a 
descendant of the ancient Vikings, who 
were the first to discover America, the 
boys of New York would turn out in a 
procession, and give him a right royal wel- 
come. He had always been a person of 
considerable consequence among boys; and 
when his friend Magnus Thorson went to 
the United States, a year ago, he had sent 
along with him an address to the Boys of 
America, in which he had expressed some 
very fine sentiments. He began to wonder to 
whom Magnus had given this international 
greeting, and where he should betake him- 
himself to find the Boys of America. In 
the little country village in Norway, where 
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he had spent his life, such a message would 

naturally be delivered to himself, as he was 

the acknowledged chieftain of the juvenile 

world within his parish. Now, if he only 
could find the boy who held a correspond- 

ing position in New York! He scanned 
curiously the face of every boy he met; 

but they were all shabbily dressed, and of 
a dirty and unkempt appearance. Some of 
them sold newspapers, others blacked 
boots, and some who were dressed in uni- 
forms carried letters and telegraph dis- 
patches. Fritz was jostled about, as if he 
were a foot-ball; and whenever he 
stopped to address any of these boys, the 
crowd pushed him on, before he had 
uttered a syllable. Finally, when he had 
reached the City Hall Park, he found a 
group of boys who seemed to have sufficient 
leisure to converse. Respectfully approach- 
ing one of these, he pulled off his cap and 
said: 

‘** Tf you will excuse me, sir ”— 

The boy, who carried a blacking box on 
his shoulder and wore acoat which was 
twice his size, gazed at Fritz with chal- 
lenging eyes, and said: 

‘*Hey! what are ye givin’ us? Taffy? 

‘*Oh! not at all,” answered Fritz, seri- 
ously. He had no idea what taffy was; 
but he concluded from the boy’s challeng- 
ing manner, that it must be something dis- 
agreeable. 

‘*But can you tell me,” he continued, 
blushing and stammering with confusion, 
‘‘ which is the—the first, the king, the 
chieftain of the boys of New York?” 

His English, which he had acquired in 
school and from bis English nurse, was per- 
fectly correct, but not fluent. The boot- 
black, at all events, caught his meaning bet- 
ter than he had expected. 

‘‘Does yer know,” he said, eyeing the 
little Norseman, quizzically, “that ye air 
a mighty queer coon?” 

*No. I did not know it,” answered 
Fritz, innocently. 

‘Ye want to know who is the king. 
Does yer mean the Grand Sovereign Mon- 
arch of the Mysterious Sixteen?” 

** Yes, I think he must be the one,” said 
Fritz, eagerly. 

“Tlllet him have a squint at yer; an’ 
if he likes yer, he’ll take yer in.” 

** Thank you.” 

‘*My name is Squintin’ Jim, 'cause I is 
cross-eyed. 

‘*My name is Fritz Landmark.” 

‘*Ye air a mightly unsafe kinder land- 
mark, I should say, scootin’ about as ye 
does from one country to another.” 

Fritz was unable to take in this joke, and 
looked blank while Squinting Jim laughed 
so that his box bobbed up and down on his 
shoulder. 

‘*What’s that ye’ve got inyer pockets?” 
he asked, viewing with interest the various 
protuberances on Fritz’s coat and trousers. 

‘* Ship biscuit.” 

‘* Gimme a sample?” 

Fritz, feeling quite honored by Jim’s at- 
tention, willingly emptied his pockets and 
deposited the contents on a bench in the 
Park. The bootblack sat down in a com- 
fortable attitude, took a_ biscuit, and de- 
voured it with great dispatch; a second 
went the same way as the first, and a third 
and fourth disappeared mysteriously into 
Jim’s capacious coat pockets. 

‘Now ye air shoutin’!” he exclaimed, 
with an unaccountable burst of glee, look- 
ing as if he expected Fritz to make some 
demonstration of hostility. 

‘‘No; Iam not shouting!” replied Fritz, 
in surprise. ‘I amas still as a mouse.” 

‘* Landmark,” cried Jim, doubled up with 
laughter, ‘* I have ben a-playin’ it rough on . 
ye, old man. But the boss, he kinder 
squeezes me, and I haint had no breakfast 
sence day before yisterday.” 

** Who is the boss?” 

‘*The boss, eh! Why, bless yer heart, 
he is the Grand Sovereign Monarch of the 
Mysterious Sixteen. We works for him, 
and gets half o’ what we makes. He aint 
as rich as Jay Gould; but he is mighty well 
off, the boss is. He owns sixteen cheers, 
and a lot of brushes, and no end of black- 
ing.” 

Fritz could not repress his ambition to 
make the acquaintance of this magnificent 
personage. 

“Take me to him!” he ejaculated, 
eagerly. ; 
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** Hold on, Mister. He is a-runnin’ poli- 
tics now,” said Jim; ‘‘or he is at the 
bruisin’ match at Benny Hill’s. But, ef 
ye’ll be here at ten, sharp, to-night, I reckon 
ye’ll have a squint at him.” 





Iil, 

Fritz spent the remainder of the day 
drearily, lounging about the streets, and 
munching his last ship biscuit, which Jim 
had been kind enough to leave him. It 
seemed to be true, what his father had said 
—that this was the land of shops and not 
of homes. Wherever he looked he saw 
goods piled up, goods carted away, goods 
rumbling and rattling and creaking, filling 
the streets, the houses, nay, the very hearts 
and souls of men. The only thing which 
seemed valueless in this thronging mart of 
merchandise was his poor little Norwegian 
self, which seemed to be made only to be 
pushed and buffeted about with pitiless 
unconcern. As it grew dark, and the tur- 
moil of the streets was quieted, his heart 
grew heavy within him, and the tears rose 
to his eyes. He felt so inexpressibly for- 
lorn and abandoned. He thought of his 
father, who, though he was rash and ex- 
citable, yet loved him so dearly, and was 
ready to make every sacrifice for his wel- 
fare. Who was there in this noisy foreign 
world who would lift a finger to help him? 
The warm and cozy fireside corner at home, 
where he was wont to sit in the long Win- 
ter nights, listening to his father’s stories 
about his youth and his travels, came back 
to his memory. The raw November wind 
swept up the street, and made him shiver 
to the very bone. Alas! he had lost his 
home by his own fault. He had despised 
what was the most precious blessing God 
had bestowed upon bim. As these thoughts 
thronged upon him the contrast between 
the happy lot he had thrown away and the 
miserable one which he had chosen rose 
vividly before him. In a passion of despair 
he flung himself down upon a bench and 
wept as if his heart would break. He had 
run away from his home. Would God ever 
forgive him so great a sin? Would he 
ever lead him back and restore to him 
the blessingagy ach he had now at last 
learned to va 44 Should he ever see his 
father again, and obtain his pardon for the 
grievous wrong he had done him? Oh! 
upon his knees he would implore him to 
take him back; nay, he would even implore 
him to scold him and punish him; and he 
would bear it all patiently, so that he might 
do penance for his wickedness. Then, sud- 
nenly, like a sharp sting, the thought 
flashed through him, that perhaps his 
father’s grief at the loss of his only child 
might really bring him to the grave, and 
the oft-repeated and despised prophecy 
might be fullfilled. He sprang up with an 
agonized cry at this thought, and found 
himself face to face with Squinting Jim. 

“The Grand Sovereign Monarch is 
awaitin’ fur ye,” remarked Jim. 

Fritz woke up as from a dream as the 
bootblack addressed him. He had almost 
forgotten both him and his Monarch. 
Nevertheless, as he had nothing better to 
do, he concluded to follow. Hewas almost 
faint with hunger, and perhaps the mag- 
nificent sovereign might have the power to 
supply him with something to eat. They 
walked for half an hour in silence. 

“Where is your house, Jim?” asked 
Fritz, as the gaslight fell upon Jim’s sharp, 
grimy, and prematurely old face. 

** Don’t be soft!” said Jim, and hurried 
on. 

‘*T mean, where do you sleep?” 

“Oh! in WinterlI sleep at the lodging 
house of the Children’s Aid, and when it is 
warm out-o'-doors I snooze in a barrel in a 
lumber yard.” 

“Then your home is a public lodging 
house?” 

‘No. My home is the barrel!” replied 
the bootblack, without a gleam of humor- 
ous intention. 

It must be true, absolutely true, thought 
Fritz, that there are no homes in America. 
The wealthy people probably slept in their 
shops; and here was a boy whose home was 
an empty barrel. If it hadn’t been so sad, 
it certainly would have been amusing. 

After a long and wearisome march, they 
stopped at a tall, board fence, surrounding 
a lumber-yard in close proximity to the 
East River. 





‘* Now, sling yerheels acrost that fence!” 
said Jim, putting his toes nimbly into 
crevices of the boards, and vaulting across 
the top with the agility of a squirrel. 

‘*Fling my heels? I can’t!” retorted 
Fritz, in dismay. 

He was beginning to feel afraid, and was 
half minded to ‘fling his heels” in the 
very opposite direction. But suddenly 
Jim put his grinning face through a sort of 
trap-door, having loosened a plank on the 
inside, and hospitably invited him to enter. 
Fritz was ashamed to acknowledge that he 
was afraid, and, with aquaking heart, crept 
through the hole in the fence. 

They made their way cautiously through 
the dark, dodging the boards which here 
and there projected from the lumber piles. 
By a dozen crooked by-ways they at last 
reached a rude shed, apparently used for 
the storing of lumbermen’s tools. In a very 
small stove burned a few sticks of wood, 
and a diminutive iron pipe conducted the 
smoke out througha hole in the wall. A 
mysterious map and the password, ‘‘ Faith- 
ful to death,” gained them admission to the 
shanty; and a great, burly fellow, with a 
red, pimpled face, received them with a 
gruff greeting. He was sitting on an in- 
verted keg in the middle of the floor, while 
in the shadow along the walls, a dozen 
ragged and grimy-faced boys were loung- 
ing, all evidently belonging to the boot- 
blacking fraternity. 

‘*Pull down yer vest!” whispered Jim, 
excitedly, as they passed in front of the 
burly man on the keg. ‘This yere is the 
boss.” 

‘The Grand Sovereign,” gasped Fritz, 
pulling desperately at his waistcoat, as di- 
rected. 

‘* Ye bet yer boots!” 

‘* No, I thank you,” retorted Fritz, who 
was quite unversed in American slang. ‘I 

could not epare them.” 

‘Ye air a flat,” said Jim, contemptuously. 

‘“‘The Grand Sovereign” in the mean- 
while had eyed the little Norseman criti- 

cally; and, to judge by his expression, he 
was not quite satisfied. 

‘Ye air a regular dude; ain’t ye?” he re- 
marked, puffing away at a rank weed, 
which he held between his teeth. 

**Oh! no, sir; I think not,” answered Fritz 
tremulously. He did not know what a 
dude was; but he had a suspicion that it 
was something very bad. 

‘*Does ye want ter swear ter be faithful 
ter death, and ter hand in the tin reg’ larly?” 
inquired the Sovereign, with an ominous 
scowl. 

‘*T should like to know what I have to 
swear to!” essayed Fritz, taking courage. 

‘Ter be faithful ter death,” repeated the 
Sovereign. 

‘*To whom?” 

‘Ter me.” 

‘*But what am 1 to gain by that?” 

‘**Ye’ll be taken inter our mysterious fra- 
ternity.” 

Somehow to Fritz this inducement did 
not seem so alluring, after the chance he 
had had to inspect the members. His only 
desire now was to extricate himself with 
tact and regain his liberty. 

‘If you please,sir,” he said,courageously 
addressing the pimpled individual, ‘I 
should be much obliged if you would allow 
me to find my way back to the street. I 
do not think I should like to join your fra- 
ternity.” 

‘*Ye wouldn’t like it, eh?” sneered the 
Sovereign, and rising, seized the boy’s arm 
with a grip as of iron: ‘‘Yea’r too high- 
toned, eh?” 

**Oh! not at all, sir; but I shouldn’t like 
it!” retorted Fritz with spirit, though his 
heart was hammering in his throat. 

‘*Now, lemme tell ye, ef ye scream, ye 
air a gone coon, remarked the other, coolly, 
but with a look that was so vicious that it 
even made Jim quake. 

‘* Pull off yer coat!” he demanded gruffly. 

Fritz stood immovable. 

‘*Pull off yer coat, I say!” growled his 
tormentor, more threateningly, ‘‘or I'll 
make ye squirm !”’ 

Fritz still refused to stir. The tears 
trembled under his eyelids, though he 
strove hard to keep them back. He be- 
lieved that his last hour had come. With 
a whispered prayer, he thought of his 
father, whom he had renounced, and of the 
home which he liad left. 





At the beck of ‘the Sovereign” two 
rough-looking boys now stepped forward, 
and tore the coat from Fritz’s back. He 
fought like a bear at bay, dealing violent 
blows right and left. More boys rushed 
forward to mingle in the fray, and at last 
all except the chief of the gang seemed to 
be engaged in pummeling our poor little 
boy, who yet fought undismayed and with 
the strength of despair. At last, however, 
he was vanquished. Panting and bleeding 
he Jay on the floor, covered wlth cuts and 
bruises, while the youthful rascals pulled 
off his boots and trousers and ransacked 
his pockets. His senses were reeling, and 
all the repulsive faces of his assailants 
whirled about him in a wild dance, now re- 
treating into the far distance, now again 
returning with hideous yells and howls. 
At last he saw and heard nothing. His 
body seemed light as air and he seemed to 
be floating blissfully through sunny skies, 
over the tops of green forests. From far 
below, in the golden distance, came glimpses 
of his dear, beloved home. And there upon 
the pier stood his father, with open arms 
and with a happy smile upon his face, 
eager to receive and to forgive him. 


IV. 

There had been a slight fall of snow dur- 
ing the night, and Mr. Terry was in excel- 
lent humor. It was a peculiarity of his 
that the first snow of the year always put 
him in good humor. Moreover, it was 
Thanksgiving Day, and it is peculiarly ap_ 
propriate that people should be in good 
spirits on the day when they are to re- 
member all the blessings which God has 
showered upon them. One could scarcely 
imagine a man giving thanks in a surly and 
discontented mood. At least, Mr. Terry 
could not; and Mr. Terry, who was an art- 
ist, was something of an expert on the sub- 
ject of moods. I regret to state that he 
sometimes was in very bad humor, espe- 
cially on the first of the month, when he was 
subject to calls from his butcher and his 
grocer, and, as misfortunes never come 
singly, sometimes, also, from his tailor. On 
such occasions, Mr. Terry would sometimes 
pace up and down his floor, and call upon 
all the gods of Pagan mythology to pro- 
tect him. Nevertheless, taking the year 
altogether, the good days and the bad, Mr. 
Terry was of opinion that he had much to 
be thankful for. His dear wife (than whom 
there never was one dearer and lovelier) 
had been spared to him, and his three beau- 
tiful children had spread sunshine in his 
life, even on the first of the month, when 
he was looking for squally weather. He 
had made both ends meet, though it had at 
times seemed a delicate process, and he had 
done work which had added quite a good 
deal to his reputation. No wonder, then, 
that Mr. Algernon Terry felt an urgent need 
todo good to somebody on Thanksgiving 
Day. It seemed selfish to him to keep all 
his happiness to himself when there were 
so many in the world who had nothing but 
misery. Mr. Terry, therefore, concluded 
to share his happiness with somebody—he 
did not know whom—but with somebody 
who was unhappy through no fault of his 
own; or, perhaps it was not even fair to 
make this restriction; he would share the 
blessings which he enjoyed with any one 
who seemed to be in need or in sorrow or 
distress, and leave God to judge of worthi- 
ness or unworthiness. He had -invited his 
old mother and all his sisters and brothers 
to eat the Thanksgiving turkey with him, 
as they had always done since he had mar- 
ried. But, as they were not in any partic- 
ular distress, and, moreover, he enjoyed 
their company as much as they did his, he 
could scarcely put his conscience at rest by 
such asubterfuge. — 

It was a habit with Mr. Terry, whenever 
he had a holiday to devote it to his chil- 
dren. Usually he went on some expedi- 
tion with them, by land or by water, ex- 
ploring steambcats, factories, saw-mills, 
mechanics’ shops, etc., in order to show 
them, by ocular demonstration, how the 
business of life is carried on, and to teach 
them habits of observation. To-day a story 
of pirates had stimulated their interest in 
ships, and their father, accordingly, took 
them down to the East River, where a 
number of large ships were lying. They 
had spent an hour in boarding the vessels 
and making delightful raids of discovery, 


and were just on their homeward way, when 
they saw a policeman emerging from a 
lumber-yard, carrying a half-naked boy in 
his arms. Mr. Terry was in the midst of a 
discussion of ships and their functions 
when an exclamation of pity from his chil- 
dren interrupted his narrative. He walked 
up to the policeman and put his hand on 
the forehead of the unconscious boy. 

‘*1s he dead, do you think?” he asked. 

‘*I don’t know, begorra!” answered the 
policeman. ‘But I fale his little heart a- 
*flutterin’ now an’ thin ag’in me vest.” 

‘Then he can’t be dead,” said Mr. Terry. 
‘Will you give him to me, if I promise to 
care for him until he is well, and then to 
restore him to his people?” 

‘* Sure, J don’t want him!” the Hibernian 
gentleman made answer. “If ye be a re- 
spictable party, I reckon the jedge won’t 
make no objection.” 

To the police station, where a justice 
was holding court, Mr. Terry and his chil- 
dren accompanied the policeman; and 
after a few formalities the custody of the 
half-frozen boy was surrendered to him. 
The artist, wrapping his foundling in his 
overcoat, carried the rigid form out of the 
court-room, and, hailing a cab, drove rapidly 
home. A physician was immediately sent 
for, who, after a brief examination, declared 
that the little stranger was alive and would 
probably soon return to consciousness. 

** Now, children,” said the father to the 
little curly-headed boys who stood about 
the lounge, seriously watching the doctor 
and his patient, ‘‘ you must all promise me 
to be good to the strange little boy, so that 
he may spend a happy Thanksgiving Day 
with us. Because God has made us happy, 
we must try to share our happiness with 
those who are miserable. It was therefore 
I brought the homeless little boy home 
with us, and I want you all to promise me 
that, as long as you live, you will remem- 
ber this same, and never let a Thanksgiving 
Day pass without doing at least one good 
and charitable deed.” 

The children, taking the limp hand of 
Fritz (for of course it was he whom the 
policeman had found in the lumber-yard) 
promised solemnly that they would devote 
this day, throughout their lives, to giving 
happiness, by word and deed, to those who 
were in need of help and comfort. But, 
behold, as their warm hands touched that 
of the strange boy, a thrill of life seemed 
to shoot through his limbs. He opened 
his eyes slowly, and gazed about him in 
bewilderment. 

‘*Where am 1?” he whispered, in an un- 
known tongue. ‘‘O,God! I am surely in 
Heaven.” 

‘*My dear child,” said Mrs. Terry, hold- 
ing his hands within hers and stroking the 
hair from his bruised forehead, ‘‘ do not try 
to thing now. Only drink this. It will 
strengthen you. And then go to sleep; 
and when you are rested and strong, we 
will come back and eat Thanksgiving din- 
ner with you.” 

He yielded passively to her caressing 
touch, drank the warm drink which she 
gave him, and half closed his eyes, in bliss- 
ful bewilderment. 

‘*T must be dead,” he thought. ‘‘And this 
is my sweet mother, whom I lost when I 
was a baby.” 

There was a silence in the room and Fritz 
soon fell into a deep, refreshing sleep. In 
two hours he awoke, and felt a delicious 
sense of well-being steal through his 
wounded and stiffened limbs. He had no 
sooner opened his eyes than all the family 
returned, now reinforced by a venerable 
old lady and three very pretty young ones, 
and they all took their seats about the 
lounge in the studio, and talked together 
merrily, while regarding him with kind 
ang sympathetic glances. Fritz lay for 
a while listening, and he watched with glow- 
ing wonder the beautitul pictures, the 
bright, geutly-blending colors of the rugs. 
and draperies of the room, and the animated: 
group of happy people. 

‘* Where am I?” he asked at last io Eng- 
lish, which he soon perceived to be the lan- 
guage of his entertainers. ‘‘ Please tell me 
where I am.” 

‘“*You are in an American home,” said 
Mrs. Terry, smiling affectionately at him. 

‘‘An American home!” he repéated, won- 
deringly. ‘‘But there are no American 
homes,”’ 
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The children laughed loudly at this; and 
the mother, taking two of them on her lap, 
and kissing them, could scarcely help 
laughing too. 

‘* Who told you that there are no homes 
in America?” she asked, sweetly. 

“The sailor, I think,” said Fritz. 
have read it, too, in Norwegian books.” 

‘*Norwegian! Then you are from Nor- 
way!” 

‘Yes. I ran away from my home be- 
cause my father punished me. And I 
thought there were no homes here.” 

A delicious smell of roast turkey here 
stole out through the opened door. The 
children jumped up, clapping their hands, 
and poor little Fritz would have done the 
same if his weakness had not prevented 
him. A delightful vision of winged roast 
pigs, flying about with knives and forks 
sticking in their backs, rose before his 
fancy, and doubly whetted his appetite. 
Roast sucking-pig was the best thing he 
had ever tasted, and all good smells natu- 
rally recalled to him the blissful dinners, 
when he had had little pigs, with apples in | 
their mouths. His hunger, stimulated by 4 
these savory recollections, became terribly 
acute, and he gazed longingly through the 
door at the heavily laden table in the ad- 
joining room. He had not had a well- 
cooked dinner since the day he left home; 
for the eternal salt pork and beans on ship- 
board had at last become so repulsive to 
him that he rather went hungry or ate 
musty biscuits with little worms in them 
The tears rose to his eyes at the sight of the 
pretty dishes, the polished knives and 
forks, and the clean tablecloth. It seemed 
un age since he had seen these little refine- 
ments of life, which, to one who has had 
the good fortime to be brought up in a happy 
and orderly home, are as indispensable as 
the food itself. It had never occurred to 
him, when he sat down daily to a good and 
well-served dinner, that he had anything in 
particular to be thankful for. But his six 
weeks on ship-board and his adventures in 
the streets of New York had taught him a 
lesson which he would not be likely to for- 
get. 

Mr. Terry offered his arm to his old 
mother, and headed the little procession 
which now entered the dining-room. The 
door was left open, and Fritz saw them 
take their places, bend their heads while 
the father asked the blessing, and eagerly 
watch his not very skillful dissection of the 
turkey. Advice was offered from all quar- 
ters, and a great deal of joking and laugh- 
ing followed, until Dr. Terry, Mr. Terry’s 
younger brother, was called in for consul- 
tation, and successfully dismembered the 
superb fowl. Then one of the children ex- 
claimed that Fritz must be very lonely in 
the studio, and by common consent the 
lounge upon which he was lying was lifted 
into the dining-room, and he was served” 
first of all with a second joint and a heap of 
cranberry sauce, which would have suited 
the appetite of a Goliath. 

‘““With your permission,” interposed 
the Doctor, addressing his sister-in-law: 
‘‘Unless you want to kill your young 
Norseman, you must remember that it 
would not be well for him, at the present 
moment, to gratify, to its full extent, his 
Norse appetite. “ 

Mrs. ‘ferry then reluctantly cut off one- 
half of the joint and put the plate in Fritz’s 
lap. He did not need a second invitation 
to fall to. He ate; 1 am really afraid to tell 
you how he ate; but it seemed as if he 

never had eaten before in all his life. If he 
had not been afraid of the doctor, he would 
have asked for more; and when the time 
came for the mince-pie (a dish which he 
hud never tasted before), he was inclined 
to hide his piece under the coverlid, for fear 
the medical. tyrant should again interfere. 
He vowed in his heart that, if he ever re- 
turned to his native land, he would make 
himself famous as a public benefactor by 
teaching the Norsemen to eat mince-pie. 
Mrs. Terry would, no doubt, be kind enough 
to teach him the secret of its composition. 
ln fact, they were all so kind to him, they 
pertectly overwhelmed him with kindness. 
ie felt himself quite a hero as be told them 
his strange adventures with the bootblack 
and in the den of ‘‘ the Mysterious Sixteen.” 
it was a marvel, indeed, that he could have 
recovered so rapidly from such maltreat- 
ment and exposure; and it was only the 
centuries of hardening to which his race 
had been subjected, in its distant home 
under the North Pole, which preserved his 
life and restored him so quickly to health 
and vigor. The doctor was quite enthusi- 
astic when he felt his pulse afcer the dinner 
he had eaten, and jocosely congratulated 
his profession that there were few such 
constitutions to be found on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

i shall not attempt to describe the happy 
evening which Fritz spent with his new 
friends in the studio. The next morning, 
when he was weil rested, Mr. Terry made 
him tell once more his story with minute 
details, and be sat listening intently while 
Fritz poured out his heart to him, shed- 
ding tears of remorse at the thought of his 
tather and tears of joy at the prospect of 
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seeing him again and imploring his for- 
giveness. 

‘*T will telegraph to your father to-day,” 
said Mr. Terry. ‘‘In the meanwhile you 
will stay with us.” 

Two weeks later there was a knock at 
the door of the studio, and alarge man, with 
a full, gray-sprinkled beard, entered. 

“Ts this Mr. Terry?” he inquired, with a 
marked foreign accent. 

‘* Fritz!” cried Mr. Terry, joyously. 

The door from the next room now burst 
open, and the son lay sobbing in his father’s 
arms, 

As Mr. Terry stood looking at the group. | Li 
he thought it was the most beautiful sight 
he had ever beheld. If he had donea good 
deed, by way of thanksgiving, it had indeed 
brought its own reward. 
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BEHEADING PUZZLE, 


1, Behead to meditate on, and leave to steal. 

2. Bchead tendency, and leave to tear ; behead 
again, and leave the finale. 

3. Behead a ditch, and leave to speak, 

4, Behead a man’s name, and leave an import- 
ant part of the human body. 
5. Behead an article of A and leave an 
agricultural implement. 

6. Bebead several, and leave a fish, 

7. Behead purifying, and leave exhorting. 

8. Behead to pass through, and leave a people ; 
behead again, and leave a unit, 

9. Behead a summary of Christian belicf, and 
leave a slender plant. 

10, Behead a piece of furniture, and leave a ma- 
terial for plastering ; behead again, and leave a 
gentle wind, 


“ 


ANSWERS ‘TO PUZZLES OF NOV, 20TH. 


HIDDEN TREES, 


1, Maple ; 2, cherry ; 3, banyan; 4, willow. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Thanksgiving. 
KNIGHT'S MOVE PUZZLE. 
1, Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her 
eye, 

In every gesture, digrity and love. 
2. The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 
8. Honor and shame from no condition rise, - 

Act well your part ; there all the honor lies. 
4. He trudged along, unknowing what he 


rought 
And whistled as he went, for want of 
thought, 
AUTHORS. 


1, Milton; 2, 


Shakespeare ; 3, Pope; 4, Dry- 
den, 
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INVALUABLE FOR 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hoarse- 
ness. Piles, Sore Eyes, Sore Feet, etc., etc. 
SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND'S EXTRACT COM 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 
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MILVER PLATED GOOD). 


OUR STOCK OOMPRISES IN ADDITION TO A 


VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES IN 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Applique Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFAOTORY,. 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 








FLORENCE SILK MITTENS. 





The pattern 
They are perfect 
glove, aré more 


ed 
g, ne, ana in cold clim 
durable R. ite as elerant and fashionable as the best o 
ni by all ‘Enterprising Dealers. 


os from genuine 


rt FLORENCE” on one end, 
and back throughout with silk. 
s auriat, far more comfortable" than any 
gl it) 





Directions for knitting this design mailed tree to any person who will send us their address on a postal card 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, Florence; Mass. 











The Magazine of 
True Stories. 
Foremost in pleasure- 
giving. Foremost 
in practical helping. 


SERIAL STORIES: 


DOWN THE RAVINE. By Charles Egbert Cepttook. 
folke' literature for the las 





HOW Tae MIDDIES SET UP SHOP. By Adeline D. 
Whitne 


A jolly business story, and a first-rate detective 
story, too. 


IN CEISLER'S TIMES. By Elbridge 8. Brooks. 

A stirring tale, historically true, of pe were when 
New York City was peopled with Knickerbocker 
Putoh, Indians, wolves and bears. % illustrations by 

ley. 


THE BUBBLING TEAPOT. By Lizzie W. Champney. 
Thesecond of the Wipr AWAKE Wonder Stories. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, 


of sdyentase, genial art and sci and novel in- 
dustries: 


A moti y by Mareare Bid GIRLS. (Several Ar- 
e ne 
Ai: BOOTS Wie T DOWN THE CRATER. 


i BU! PALE By Tse Lieut. Cc. B. 8. Wood 
acre ofa 





th mB: 
PR PY Juli 


Us co By. 
Y's KMBITION BY. AS: 


NDMILL 
AMONG Mi PLR AG By A H. athens 


A Group of Four True Western 
Stories : 


WAGON-TIRE CAMP. 
THE hich MAN OF re Me MOUNTAINS. By Helen 


oul VENTURE. Jane Andrews. 
OW WALTER ‘2OU8D His FATHER By Flore 
Haynes Appopyi 
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The Wonderful Christmas ‘Number now Ready. 
With Frontispiece in Colors. 


is. Wide Awake, sss, 


Only 25 cts. 


A Group of Four True Early New 
England Stories, 
By Mary E. Wilkins, from original records and docu- 
8. 


A Group of Four True Plantation 
Stories, 
By Mrs, Jessie Benton Fremont (her own girlhood); 
WHEN I WAS A BOY IN CHINA. 


by Yan Phou Lee, son of a Mandarin 
A dozen articior y pop 4 yin bit Ten. 
Movies by “ H. H.,” about a determined little Western 
girl. 


WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. Ten drawings by Lungren. 
CHILD LIFE IN VENICE. 

Two enticies, with twenty drawings by Joseph Pen- 

nell. 


THE CHRISTMAS ia IN 


which L. Prange » ae re 2c 
twenty colors, Hom the water color Phy FL. _ anagres. 
urpasses anything ever before attempted in mag- 
azine making. 
Strong, Practical and Educational 
Serial Articles, | 
of trwotee chapters each, in the GC. Y. 


U. Depart- 
T iz. 3 ILDREN OF WESTMINSTER 5 
rie, agg SUB Y: TRE A 
Jessie =*- to mont ; 
EAC AES OF SOreRy ‘etal Ne. y 
ard E us 


T 

BOYS' HERO) 

THING yapogs ew hig 
HEE 


rt 
lines BIN sda eis ay 


HEROINES OF THE ENGLISH — 
Tveire selections from famous ms, eac! ly 


b full-page illustration. 
fren ie now A work upon this pa cm of 
Caeacens GF GRISILDE: 
Ere We Wordeworthie E Ene: eae 
M 
a8 NID; Mrs BA Brown 
=— poh ww 3.00 a year. Vol. begins De- 


awings: Bonser's UX 1 
WARY. Tenn ‘Tennyvo ENDS rae 
cember. Sen 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





Aad y' oy 8 For the little brothers and 
an lish three 


charming magezines, 


tna in yoyinen BABYLAND ft; 


an friends too young to read Wipe Awaz, D. 
finely ih 
bea’ t , da! ——. 50 
ba Danny pay Bae paper, Vol. begins Jan, 


For youngest readers (Jnr Tittle Mel abd WOMEN ZreAstetsath eral pwc pictures. Vol. Serine van. 


Toi Banasyreotion. ELE PANSY wiecrsetu ner 


aloe F. 
mney 


pecialiy’ adapted tor ellos Sinte ana on 


arbre! Og BER 


at migygome of CHAUTAUQUA Woon s Vora 


U2 Send for specimen coptes, also for ful catalogue of 2,(00 books published by D. Lothrop & Oo,, Boston 
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Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, euggestiona or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our aubscribera who feel evecialiy interested | 


PLANTING FOR WINTER. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tue season of the year that requires most 
alleviation from our surroundings is Winter. 
Every one has felt the sense of comfort and pro- 
tection from a big butternut or other warm- 
blooded tree standing near the door. It gives a 
sense of being guarded, It is not its bigness 
only that does the work; a sycamore near the 
door affects us just the other way. It is white, 
cold and heartless, The maple is an Autumn 
tree; best in sunshine, An elm, if large and 
spreading, is a good Wintor tree. 8o is a beech ; 
but a butternut is best of all. A large, old-fash- 
ioned apple tree is something of the same sort, 
So, in planting, you see we can have an eye to 
making Winter cozy by our selection of trees. 
The English love For some reason 
Americans do not generally plant them, Yet a 
single beech, or a beech grove, is always sugges- 
tive of comfort and has a home look. In Win- 
ter the leaves hold on a long while and are very 
sweet. On the ground they are sweeter for be- 
ing trodden, and do not rot quickly, like those of 
the linden, ash and maple. The oaks are Winter 
trees in the same way, retaining their foliage till 
Spring. I suppose, in the case of the butternut, 
it ia the great, protective looking arms reaching 
out over us that make it so comfortable, The 
beech gives us the feeling of warmth from its 
thick foliage spread out like a shelter for us, 
Formal trees, like the maple, ash and cherry, are 
cold in Winter. 

Next to the decidudus trees named are some of 
the evergreens, not all of them. Above all, the 
hemlock is the for Winter. It is 
always really a really summer color on 
it in It is dense in foliage, and 
drooping so that, under its arms, loaded with 
snow, you and the robins can find a cozy place 
inastorm, And it always keeps a bit of green 
grass at ita feet to look at. The hemlock is 
rarely seen as it ought to be, [t is either sheared 
into formulity or trained down to the ground, 
like a spruce. Let a hemlock stand like a decid- 
uous tree, trimmed up a few feet, and have a bit 
of freedom in its growth. Another warm ever- 
green is native pine, in groups. The Scotch 
pine is all needles, like the frost itself; bristling 
with theology, like its native hills, and not a bit 
of comfort about it. The spruces break the Wind 
nicely and give a cheery look to the landscape, 
but are not peculiarly warm for Winter. The ju- 
nipers stand like half-frozen boys asking for shel- 
ter. Let them serve at a distance from the door, 
The creeping evergreens give a carpeted look to 
the lawn, and are never too abundant, The 
savin, however, has tov keen a look, sharp and 
pointed, like icicles, 

The Norway maple, so exceedingly fine for 
Summer, is, in late Autumn, a little sunset by 
itself, with its wealth of canary yellow. Nor 
does it lose its look of friendliness all Winter. 
The leaves are all gone, to be sure, but the limbs 
apread broadly and in a neighborly way. [ 
have one very tine one, which, for some reason, 
always suggests to me an old neighbor who 
croons about occasionally with his pipe. 

For shrubs Winter has a fine supply. The 
euonymus is a fire on the cold lawn through 
November and December, It warms your fin- 
gers just to point at it. The berberry, if you 
get the right kind, is loaded all Winter with scar- 
let berries. The red dogwood colora grandly 
by water-courses just when color is desirable, 
It is tame and retiring all Summer, but in Win- 
ter it is always in the eye. 

Then by screens and hedges, shutting morn- 
ing sunshine into a swale, we have little Winter 
nooks, where the sun fingers the berberries very 
tenderly ; and so the frost can’t squeeze the Sum- 
mer outofthem. Here the hens come to hold 
up first one foot and then the other and discuss 
the prospect of an early Spring. When it thaws 
a little you like yourself to come in here and sit 
a while in a rustic chair. 

Many homes sit out on knolls or in groups of 
trees that make them very pretty for Summer, 
but in Winter there is not one alleviation about 
them. They have not thonght about Winter. 
The planting forgot one-half of the year. 

Hedges should be so arranged as to break 
wind currents and drift currents, where the snow 
would otherwise drive in into piles. By judicious 
planting every unpleasant tendency of this sort 
can be broken acruss, and the snow more fairly 
distributed. There are coldest spots on every 
farm. Those are made so by unbroken currenta, 
generally from the northwest. A group of hem- 
lock or a screen of arbor vitw will turn them 
into cozy corners. 

In our Northern States Winter lasts for seven 
months; over half the year. Horticultural art 
is to prolong Summer and shorten Winter. 
Planting should consider the seven cold months 
as well as the five warm ones, Above all, plant 
more screens on the North and West, and more 
hedges everywhere, The prevailing wind in some 


beeches. 


evergreen 
green 
midwinter. 





sections, a8 up the Mohawk Valley, is from the 
East. In every locality, ite local stroke is deter- 
mined by knolls and gulehes. In planting one 
should first learn the local wind currents. I 
have one point that, at first sight, would appear 
to be well sheltered; but tne Northwest wind 
there meets a current coming around through a 
glen to the South, making a Southwest wind ; 
and it becomes the bleakest spot on my land. 

A very pleasant group of trees is one of white 
weeping birch. The pendulous limbs and close 
spray, if to the East, makes the sunrise lovely, 
and, if to the West, adds to the charm of sunset. 
rhe white color is not necessarily suggestive of 
cold, any more than the down of aduck, These 
blend well with hemlocks end spruces. 

It must never be forgotten that “the night is 
half of the day,” and much of the pleasure of a 
lover of Nature is made out of this half. A 
home place is not well planted that has no night 
studies about it. I am sure my finest, most in- 
comparable luxury of the senses comes from the 
arched row of but'ernuts along my glen side, in 
which arches the harvest moon sets itself along 
the August and September nights. There are 
trees, like the honey locust, that add much to 
the witchery of moonlight, sifting the beams 
gently down to you, It is equally true that the 
beauty of Winter nights can be greatly enhanced 
studying the effect of trees. I like greatly 

1e charm of the waving lines of the laciniated 
birch, playing between me and the fan of the 
rising moon, Or let it rise in the arch formed 
by two huge spruces, and you get a delightful 
war Ido not know much good of a Lom- 
uurdy poplar in Summer ; but they may be made 
effective in the distance in Winter, in full moon 
days. But by all means look at the stars through 
the arms and over the head of a fine old butter- 
nut orelm or oak, when a star is set at each 
limb juncture, and the terrible distance is thus 
softened down, 

Of course no planting can wholly dispense 
with some other requisites for making good 
Winter cheer. A white house, with green blinds, 
it 18 hard to harmonize with any season, Yellows 
and yellowish greens are chilly colors, Red is 
a warm color; but anything is better than the 
frozen mud colors which have of late been £0 
predominant under the head of neutral tints, 

Good cheer inside is never so sweet as in 
Winter, It depends on open fireplaces and 
old folks, books and babies, It can be banished 
by stoves and too many ‘ modern conveniences,’ 
Out-of-doors it comes with comfortable, cozy 
trees and bushes, 

Curston, N, Y. 
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THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder! 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus of the 
World tor Matching and Raisin “A Poultry. It 
is simple and easy to manage, absolutely reliable, per- 
fectly self regulating and never fails to hatch. 


PERFECT HATC HER CO., 
_Elmira, New York. 


SWI Ns FEED CUTTER, Itdots one thing at a 
time; firat feeds,then cuts; hence rucs‘one-half easier 
than auy other Hand or Power. jsizes. Freight and 
Circular tree, WILDER M’ EG CO., Monroe, ich. 


CRONK?’4 Wrought Iron Barn Door Hanger 
for wood track, Costs no more 1 .~ iron. Oannot 
break or wet off the track. 80 eet, can 4 
omaepted by Ty enila, saith) piced 
not fail to try them, and also Oronk's masts is ‘ie 
Roller. | OBONK HANGER OO., cn nira, yay 














CALE, ‘CANIA SELIS “ 








A 
W. C. WILSON’S, 
45 West 14th St. New York City, 
CAN BE OBTAINED CHOICE CUT FLO 
Foi pee olin sep wit ts 


KR ANG ED IN cs OSE 
NER AT MODERA 

Cataloxue of Pianta, Geode ay Flowerin 
sent free to all a poe ants. 
ity. 


houses, Astoria, L. 


Bulbs, 
Nurseries and Green- 











o ma BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
= mca cay 
| N. Y. Brass Forniture Co., 














3 East Fourteenth St., 
New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
t) 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 














POULTRY WORLD. 


ui month) ng, the old 
te and publ Gevoees 
"splendidly. mies ky 


Yard, che rs, eet gply ae pe in os 


year Pa Ay su, 


etn pt of ten cen to tp 


H, H, STODDARD, Hartford, Conn, 


poultry, $1.50 
sample cop 
postage a 








CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The State ot Michigan has more than 4,600 miles of 
railroad and 1,6C0 miles of Lake transportation, schools 
and churches in every county, public buildings all 
paid for and no debt. Its soiiand climate coma ne to 

roduce jeree cro rane it is the best fruit 


ing a map and descriptions of the suil, crops, and gen- 
eral resources of every county in the Bate, which 
may be had free of charge by writing to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, ‘oit, Mich. 


"| A 
STU DEBAKER & — on 6 are at ‘their 
Palace Repository, 288 State Street, Ca1caGo, ILL. 
Wagons with Cast or STEEL 
SKEINS, sages AXLES, SLOPE- 
SHOULDER Spoxss, the best a 
the world. 


N2wCa alogues. Chicago Re — 
State St. STUDEBAKER Bros. Mra.Co..S8outh ind. 
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For all 
kerosene lig 


ho sine, 
‘or ev D 

t lighting alee, 
and guarantee with oil-lamps 1s re- 
fiectors a street illumination far su- 
















segue. tly 
anted everywhere. 
REFLECTOK ‘Co. 30 Kilby Street, ey Mass. 


CATARRH crram BALM 


Causes no Paine 
Gives Relief at 
Once. Not a Lig- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply into nostrils. 
Thorough Treat- 
ment will Cure, 
ove it a Trial. 

ruggists. 


cents at D 
60 cents by mail. rewiatered. Sena fo ireul . 
by mail, "Hoe EL 7 BR ROB., " Drugeiste, Owego, NY 
The Most Extensive Pare Bred Live 


Stock amen in the World! 
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We invite ethane jon % ome stock 
ful comp grivon that ot e, establis 


f) con ment 
el ‘icome. SAB ence solic- 


tC) dy 
ltea. Circulars free 


POWELL BROTHERS, 


Eleoant Holiday Presents, 


The Celebrated Gettysburg Chairs. 


Upon receipt 
of rice, either, 
there 


POLISHED, 
ante On Fr 
18H, double cane 
seal and back, 
will te sent.ex- 


Sewing chair. 
Price, = 


Conversation 
chair, Price, $6.75, fie" ida 
States, or io, Virgin ia os West Virginia, To 
express e Missisipp! River, outside “he 
shove named ptabes, 10 10 per cent. additional. 
On two ¢ ¢ address we will allow a dis- 
count of 10 per cnt. 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
TALOGUE. 





Gettysburg Novelty Works, 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam 
Power Machinery, Com- 
Eplete outfits Actual 





1. Circular 
Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, 
Mortisers, Tenoners, ete. 
etc. Machines on trial if 
omeee. al Bree List ta- 
‘ue Bn: rice at 
« « Sonn BA 














EXPERIENCE OF. OVER 30 YEARS. 


— <), Sy 





Se 


ICH - WEL. CONSTRUCTED 
iT E LARGEST. rSTUCK 10 SELECT 


J.8. Genoese & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Have raade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de- 
signs; their STOCK OF TILES 
comprises ail the newest patterns 
for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE- 
PLACES, and they are now pre- 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 
public, 








Soringboro, Crawford Co., Pa, 


30 West 23d Street. 
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BEETHOVEN @> 
ORGAN, 










onc 


A Christ: 
jon 


FOR X-MAS. 


for mother, wife, sister or daughter, 


P and and adel Case whole family, an ornament to the parlor, and a 


to to Jenne, can be obtained by sending IMMEDI- 

LY ~~, one of the justly celebrated —— 
Beethoven Organs. ese instruments, of whic 
we hove made and sold many thoneands, contain 


more musical combinations and excellencies than 


other organs of several times the price of our offer 
for the Christmas season. 
E will ship immediately, on receipt of 
to your address, one o these magn ifi- 
cent instruments r filustration 


as 
together witha Revolving no Stoul and 
large Book of Music. 


BEATTY’S CELEBRATED 


20-STOP BEETHOVEN ORGAN: 


a is the only organ in the world that contains 20 

9 Sets %14 octaves), GOLDEN TONGUE 

b —- this instrument is so superior for 

= and beantiful musical combinations, us shown 
y the following Stop specifications of the 


FAMOUS BEETHOVEN ORGANS: 


2. Manual Sub-Bass. 14. Clarionet. 

8. Beurdon. 1&5. Vox Coleste. 
4. Gonngeaee- 16. Violina. 

&. Viel di Gambi. a7. a oe 
6. Dt son. 18. P 


19. 10. Compiler Harmonique 
ostral Forte. 
Grane Organ Knew Stop. 
Beatty's Acrostatic Ex- 
a4, Regulator. 
Automatic ve ve Stop. 





Resonant, Walnut Case, No. 900, Height, 71 in.; Depth, 24 in.; Length, 48 in. ; Weight, boxed, about 400 lbs. 


LATHST IMPROVEMBUNTS. 
Mezzo Knee Swell; also Maestoso Percussion Patent Combination Swell. 
To which is added the AEROSTATIC EXPRESSION INDICATOR, or REGULATOR, which shows at agence the 


amount of proamase poe the Bellows ; like a compass to the shi Pp is this new improvement to the o' 


The eas ponaey -£ Beethoven qo 


dealers for several hi 


pd by — Saneeaes that of any other style 
of furn’ lament to ony peri, It is 
Raised ony highly polished, Scroll and Carved Work 
strument. 


o Co., and used in this instrument, together with 


ybim tion of Bto Sand the great care given to its co 
fechanical al ettecta, reat pei more ex enosllences than instruments 


ts that are sold through 


MOMMA'S CONSBSIDIRATION 


or instrument by,ord eoterts 
ser to fa A 


from us. Dealers can trust to their owa 
¢ instruments they sell. We vey oe Lad 
that their merits are 


— *{ ini “reperior there! 
you take no risk, so order rairect Sem, — Sivertisomont. + IRE MBER the Organ will be em ae eaeetely 


expenre, 


fair trial Le imstrument is not equal to guarantee, it may be re 
asé money will be promptly refunded. Address, 


Ww. P. £7 ATWEN. Manager, Daniel F. Beatty Organ & Piano Co,, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, U. 8. 4. 





STAINED GLASS. 


MEMORIAL AND FIGURE WINDOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia, 


Bend for Tustrated Catalogue 
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55th Year---TWENTY LARGE PAGES WEEKLY. 


FOR THE FARMER, GARDENER, 
EST FRUIT GROWER, BREEDER, 
GRAZIER, AND DAIRYMAN; 


For Every Resident in the Country, and All Interested in the Crops. 


THE LEADING AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. 


Terms, $2.50 per Year---Five Copies for $10. 


¢@"SamMpPLe Copies, Prospectus, EtTc., FREEON APPLICATION. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, Albany, N. Y. 


&@~ All NEw Subscribers for 1885, paying in advance now, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, from 
OUR RECEIPT of the remittance, to lo January let, 18856, WITHOUT CHARGE. 











THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY AND 
HORTICULTURIST. 


EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 
State Botanist of Pennsylvania, 


is indispensable to all to all whe ate interested in Horticul- 
ture in the least hether the Novior. costas 
for the welfare ot fn cingle pent — oS wit 
yrenker or less means to in Sulge 2 @ interest; 
the ScrenTIST, already abreas Sith the pt nt stories 
of Horticultural Enowledre. All will alike find the 
able and intelligent correspondence and editorial in 
our monthly issues a source of unfailing and ever- 
new interest, Sample copies 4 18 cents in | ostage 
stamps. or one a on_$2.00 per year, Two new sub- 

bers, or one old and one tow, Yor $3.00. Five sub- 
soribers for 87.00. Same proportion for fractions of 
a year. Atldtoas 


CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 
814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


r N 
NOTICE!! 
Any dealer, selling any other ojl,representing it to be 
the 


VACUUM HARNESS OIL, 


will be prosecuted to the 
FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW. 
We have loat patience with this dishonesty, which 


steals a reputation built up by years of honest de: iL 
ing, to palm off a worthleas article. 








pene 
Examine your harness: oil-cun carerully to see it bas 
our brands on, 


Vacuum Oil Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


UCKEYE 


“WROUGHT IRON 


\ Punched Rail Fence 
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‘MasT, FOOR ¢: 00, _ Springfield Obfa 


THE CULTIVATOR AND 


(1885. 


ENTLEMAN. 


WAN TED, oat Pe sptellable, man.t° 
Salary and expenses vaid, 


BRIGHTON, N. Y., one mile east of Rochester, N. Y 


PAINT 
WITHOUT BENZINE. 





SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 
89 Maiden Lane, 


FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


AS TO 


PREVAILING TINTS AND SHADES. 
ADAMS’ 


Corrugated Metallic Picket Tenses 














Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamenta) than 
wooden picket fences of the same grades. 

Silver Medals and the highest awards have been 
granted at every Fair where these fences and the 
machines for making them have been exhibited. 

For Catalogues and Price-Lista of Fencee, for terri- 
torial rights, with machines for manufacturing and 
for machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. PENCE COMPANY, 





PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING ts only attained by using 


{=OAK= 


\ And RANGES 


__EYCELSICR MANUFACTURING CC., 


No. 111 Broadway, New York city. 


SHARTER 


STOVES 


ST.LOUIS MO. 
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SAVED TOYOU. 


The 9 Paacrwat Farmer enters on the 30th year of its pu 
It leads the Agricultural J all 
or 3228 columns o: he “ive weekly issues ues rer HS 4 to its 

is 


paper—R, 
pleased with the P F.. ad, want to missa number—I, 
shall never keep house without it—W: 


! ‘ ie past year—J, A. Schnieder, Louisville 
A. K. Underwood, Kin R. I Would notlike todo without it-B. 1. I , 0. 
tt are been well pl with your paper. W. Channell Pa ee WH Hope ways 


pave pan crer daring 1885, {paneer nny b Ww és 
in a year’s Ww return many fo u- 

ring fiat its 52 18 weekly visite, We desire Soy peal eT new with ly increased subscri 
tion list, and to do this, make the readers of the petal bash a large - 


blication under the gory 
of the Peri. During the pat 


ed incon cony ent fo form 


whet subscri e' 
L. Jones, White Lake, N. Y. Am well 
+ f Kan. Like itso well I 
m. Nelson, Lawrence, Mich. Sen oor 


than HALF 
Joretenae gy will not be 
1420 Chestnut St., Phitadelphia, Pa. 


UMS. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF DEANE’S PATENT 


French Ranges, Broilers 


AND OTHER COOKING APPARATUS 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 


274 Front St., New York; and 
76 Market St., Chicago. 


_Se nd for Illustrated Circular, 











MANUFACTURED BY 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE C0. 


52 and 54 Union St, Boston. 


Agencies throughout the World, 


PEERLESS 


Shaking and | Duppiag. © 
Fireplace ea ne 
Power of _ ra inary Gra’ 
Great Saving in Fuel Guarant 
Perfectiy, Cc ai, and free 
ust. 
Tn use in rc ited StatesTreasury 
Patent Buildings, Gov- 
ernment Buildings, San Antonio, 


u 
Handsome lus: 


trav Catalogue, and state where you saw th @ adver. 
tisement, 


BISSELL & COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 












RI TING ESSsESs 
RF RAB, sof Ha A Rese 
printing. Bg ope. a book tot ages o "ot blank 
cular sen cuts, 4c. 
JOSEPH "WATSON. 19"leu array Street, ‘New "Yor: --4 





SUPERIOR 


Copper Weather Vanes 


GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 


“ VW. W, Baldwin. 


“ 


Successor to Chas. W. Briggs. 
“eoyjou 7I0Ys uO USTsep 
20 Sujmurp Aus uly epeul seus, 





T.W.JION ES, 
170 and 172 Front St., near Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue of over 200 designs mailed to 
any address on receipt of request by Postal Card. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 

Ground Bone,.Bene Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York actory, ewark 159 Frent Street. 


7 Farmers a Dealers = invited to send for 
Circular. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

We can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File ‘or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “THz 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 


‘THE !NDEPENDENT 


las for sale the foilcwing named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the followiny Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION," by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x86. . 200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver. . . 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘STATES. 

Size, 26x40, . th 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's "Proof, ‘signed ‘by i "h. 

Ritchie, the Engraver... ........002.+s000:sereeee ou 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, i180... lov 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX. 





BONO, IOEM.... 0 ccrccccoscecccccccccccvercccsesgooes 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x2c 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.......... +: 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


I, PUN cennsed sevennntinscnncsetscoten % 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages.. 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, ‘tobe addressed ‘to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


The. 


Independent. 
WE OFFER NO FP NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

58 Numbers (postame BIRD cicoenndss ociscaveinedt 83 00 
38 (9 mos.) (postage free,, svepso OOO 
26 ” (6 mos,) Pe ae SL 
17 = (4 mos.) Sedeceivedeateds 100 
13 * (8 mos,), * «. besedteeuanel 15 
4 ¥ (1 month), ~  emueeeen 30 
2 . (2 weeka), '.  apedevedetesosen i) 
1 Number (1 week), F” cgchsgestotncden © EEE 
One subscription two years.............e....05 oe 5 00 
One subscription with one wew subscriber, in 

one remittance.. 5 00 
One subacription with ‘two NEW subscribers, ‘In 

one remittance. . dotece eve sa. 700 
One subscription three ‘Years. eo veccescegbecss vene 700 
One subscription with three nzw subscribers, 

Se Se Be ccccccnscncecatidasieconootaess 8 50 
One subscription four years... .................. 8 50 
One subscription with four new subscribers, in 

one remittance, . tecccecescccescosssersedO OO 
Qne subscription five years... nae 1000 
Any number over five at the came rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbérs of Tax INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which oan be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tus 
INDEPENDENT. 

tw" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReomstTerep Letrer. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and a)] Postmastors are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do so 

Nonames entered on the subscription books without 
the ed = —— 


SUBS cular) wested to 
the Se of Peete ber subscr cna, abieh is p A] 
fi paper on the io Seow oceeeee Ie eee le ‘OO on the joss pare of 
Pex tpiration, so that no Joss of Dumbers ey 


R recei 
7 3 i Se gion ies 2 maficlent pt 

















r m™m 
rae —_ ious are : ese 
ne tek, et fame x, to the ag rh ty 4 


ade — ih oo wt oF aeen wd week ; artes the money 

> 6 8 
thereceipt will be rent b mail ° eas Fy 
Mesars. M 


. SAMPSON LO £06. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our te in ndon to receive subscriptions 
and advei mente, 


Address 
P.O. Box add 87. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

habeas: =: ope mnt taal pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF bateeaia. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Adverteoments. Last 
Taine e month), “tee, ‘ 
es on m 
months 1 three 
4 o = bd “ (six . ike 
a iextve yoo. 52“ (twelve “ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
_ New York Uity. 














Francia. Norices.. Bi, Si iss PER AGATE 





twenty-five conte each, The ysyal price js $1.50, 





961 Broadway, New Yorks 
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IVORY 
SUAP 


99% Pure. 


Improves the complexion. 





Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one who cannot get it of the ar greets, 
if mx two-cent stamps, to pa Vite stare, are sent to 








Procter & Gamble, Cincinnatl. ention this paper 












PIANGFOR TES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability, 


LIAM KHNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 om 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


HOWARD WATCHES. 


HOWARD CLOCKS, 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The finest watches and clocks made tn this 
country are manufactured by 


The £. HOWARD WANG ald CLOCK C0,, 


114 TRE ont ere 30 DEN 1, 
BOs ON, 7 NE ORIN 





> MMMIN 


PRE- EMINENTLY SUPERIOR AND AGAIN ‘VICTORIOUS. 
The FEavorite 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS. 


Our Standard of Excellence still maintained and the Un- 
questionable Superiority of our goods 


UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED. 


85,000 in Daily Use, Satisfaction given always. | 





| THEIR TONE IS | 
|'PERFECT! 

| THEIR DESIGNS 
| 


FAULTLESS! 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
PERFECTION! ee powder never varies. A marvel of purity 





the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the at of low test, short we’ al 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans a 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces...... 1 
Fine White ting | China WR A Sete 100 p ails ~ 
r . eces, 


Suited Alike For 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
HALLS, AND 
PARLORS. 








- | 1 
| Every Instrument arene OEE et information furpiahed 


ty 
Caters my and placed on Var or Steamer free of 
C. O. D., or on receipt of P.O. M. Order. 











A MODEL FOR ALL! 








OUR ORGANS ARE 


Manufactured by 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO., 


1297-9 Washington St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
' GQATALOGUES CHEERFULLY MAILED TO APPLICANTS, 


Warranted 5 Years. Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


ranch Wareho 
87 7 <=. ‘York, and 
hicago. 


A COPY OF NONE! 


107 Lake 8 
sauboamaaie OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraul 
— alic Pump Chain "and 


Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Sydvante, Street Washers, 


Worxs FOUNDED IN 1882, 
are = medal awarded 














CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


” 


es 


nen GF 





as 7 


wtp hy PRANGOS HiL DERAUEL 
and other finest Christmas and New Year Cards, together with 4 
handacme double ringed Cc 


MY CARD PACKAGES for this season are ready. The 


meee: is larger, ine quality of the Cards finer, than any previous 
Every one will be delighted to buy these HIGH-COST 
UARDS o the best makers in t be world, for actually less than 


| the cost of the cheap chromo cards, 
In 1882 we sold over ONE MILLION © ards and, in 1883, 


early TWO MILLIONS 


Yr mts, and 4 cents for conte, 17 MAR 
ai ‘RK AULK ats 


ar 
Cents, and 4 cents for postage .10 larwe and fine 


Cards from the the r ove yu blishers, with one Fine ‘rosted Car 


> an d § conte £ for posta, 6. 58 Choice select tio on of 


25 beauti al (aids of MARCUS WAK PRANG?’S, etc., 
ie pera ey 


aged an, with cor Ay tassel, published by 


4—For SI. 00, and fc en te pos postage, a selection of 10 of our 
laroat end finest C ards, together wit 
a . handsomely mounted, with easel back, Publisher's price, 


‘or 81.00, and 16 cents for postage, 10 double Fringed 
t a’ 7 folding), each in aseparate enve lope, and an Antique 


a full Chromo Picture by 


nag 6 and 2 cents for postage, 8 MARCUS 
w Nine PR 58 eG ee and other beautiful cards, and 
one a? Nacin Cc ard, with gilt edges 


Cents, and 4 cents for postage, 5 fine Chromo. 


I, ith. printe ac on Satin, in colors; or 5 Japanese Hand-painted 


STaMps oR PostaL Notes Reo navED, Hiinaea Cards, Hand-painted Cards, and other Novelties, at 


10, 15, 25, 50, and 75 cents, and 


each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be 


selected with care for aifferent tastes anc 4 as specified, 


TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 MARCUS WARI’S, PRANG)’S, and other beautiful Cards, no two 
alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents postage, Better eaneempeny, + UO, and 10 cents postage. A very choice selec. 


tion, hotwo alike, 83.00, and 20 cents for postage and 


register’ 


We refer, by permission, to Hon. E. 8, Tosry, Postmaater, Boston, and to the publishers of the YourH’s 


COMPANION 


2 AGENTS AND DEALERS, or ANY OnE Ordering $5, 40 cents for postage and registering, of the above pack- 
at one time, a 81.00 packet will be sent free, ‘and, as the smallest card in any of these packages will 
sell re aay for five or ten cents each, a handsome profit can be realized, 
vy packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission. 


i. H. CARTER, W OWES AH E SAR aN ER, No.3 Rencon St., Boston, Mass. 


RICES 


N THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND.—Compiete Sample Sheets of paper and Envelopes, with price, and number 
of sheets to a pound, sent to any address on receipt of fifteen cents; and special prices will be made to all who 


will take orders for these navers in « in connection with my Card Packages, 4 





Men RADIATOR. 
RIOR TO ALL 


These Radiators are constructed upon = ww mew prin- 
ciple; steam, after having once entered the Radiator, must 
ass through the entire lepgth of each section before going to 
he boiler as condensation The entire outer surface being in 
immediate con 
maximum amount & arm airiscbtained with the utmost 
economy in fuel, We claim that it furnishes a larger heating 
surface to the s 
other Radiator in the market, 
hey are in expensive nee in avails of the leading cities of 

this country, and are 
are pronounced au 


h the cold air, the result is, that tne 
btained 
occupied and weight of casting, than any 


ving unqualified satistaction, and they 
or to all other 


NG-ROOM. RAD DIATOR 


(See cut) isa + Sew verte in the market and is one of the most 
useful for 
nary room rad ator and an oven, or plate warmer. LE is artis. 


urpose ever designed. It comprises the ordi- 


ornamental! fo any Dining-r 








ut! eidaress e trade, Send for catalonue and price- 
TROIT STEAM-RADIATOR COMPANY, 
aan 129 Griswold Street., Detroit, Mich. 
F en | BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
5 Terry, $62 The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
. um ° | AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
2 8. ©. ONLY 
3 s 
5 & co. 
s Boston, 
Mass. 








Ons Y tee = or 


oor Wid by = ists. 850, an upward. y micam: 











PARIS EXPOSITION. 1878. 





THE ENT CASTE TRA SAREE Cc 0. id=) s PAT. 











papa _ tition. stat 


- SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Gaten raring Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 


PRESENTATION ARTICLES. 
WM. ROGERS. 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 


Manufactured in our Factories, under the personal supervision of Wm. Rogers. 


Highest possible price paid for Watches, Silverware, 
Jewelry, no matter what conditign. Refining done 
on the premises. Headquarters for the purchase, 
sale and exchange of duplicate Weddin ng Presents, 
Diamond invited 


a, etc. Cor 
Pa with partion atadistance. Inscription 
nina fo, oh wed ait ha ater Sig ego manstestarers' g =. ’ Fine old Mine nee. Tnac #!apecia nity. Care = 
$500 Collar Buttone #5 to w2 P © $40 amond Bracelets $20 to 81,0 rf Pins $ib to 











J. H. FOHNSTON, 


Established 1844. 150 Bowery, New York. 


FSTERBROOK °"5Eke ~<Quccamp 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
Works: Canton, ¥. a. THE ESTERBROOK K STEEL PEN N CO. 26 John St., New York. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILKE. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
“AND TRICYCLES. 


_ THE POPULAR f STEEDS 0 


Send stamp for suieastid cata 


logue, 
TRE POPE Me CO., 
507 Washin: 











27% Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 














BELLS. 
MENEELY BEI.L FOUNDRY 


Peverebiy hg to the public since 
Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells : also Chimes and Peal» 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
te Chimes Cor throbs, Test 














portect subst ite f "s Milk. 
r eae tee diet for inva ids and Bape 








ppyeiciane, frase heres Send for'e our mended by jocks, ya etc. 
tm meee & Sor Baltimore. d_ 
HG Pale a hike Boston, Mass. anB & Co., Balt! 
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Orchids: The Royal Family of 
Plants. 


with, Testrotions from Nature by Harriet Stewart 
x per Cloth, full gilt, $15.00, ‘Turkey morocco, 


The orchids y the distinction of having beer 
le the sub of closest stud? by Darwin to 
verify bis theory of Pavelope ent. The various mu- 
tual adaptations of jal 
which resort 


i ture. de 
from this wpedrens creas the orchid fami) 
ny singularities of shape, varieties of oplor, an 

ze interesting features, which canno ver 
a ked. In this truly regal yolume the story of the 
orchids is given in gossipy outlines, along wi wen- 
ty-four magnificent specimens in color (each 10x14 
inches) from Nature, The whole forms a utiful 
volume, admirably calculated to inspire a wider and 


= 
3 





One Year's Sketch Book. 


Tlustrated and arranged by Irene E, Jerome, En- 

ved and printed under the direction of George 

- Andrew. Cloth, biack and gold, $6.0. Turkey 
morocco, 812,00. 


A matchless volume. the one art-book of the season 
that overynoay wil wie ire, a sew new ones, to be sure, 
but one wi d ng and —- 


tha 
ver ry p us us pictures res from the head nd of th the great 


ec ay 
oret-raryt and we almost fee), as tye senses 6 0 
that we can mark the transitions of warmth and c 
Every pootpre in this volume isa legend of the ‘main. 
strelsy and progression of life, teeming with exquis- 
iteness and most delicious sentiment. 


Ferty-six full page illustrations, each 9x1 4inches. 


A Golden Floral in Silk. 


NEARER, MY GOD. TO THEE. 
-HOME, SWEET HOME. 
ABIDE WITH ME. 
COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 
IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT. 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
foregoing favorites are now offeredin elegant 


ak bindings, illuminated in gold and colors, and 
heavily fringed, Price, each ach, #450. 


The Mountain Anthem. 


* The Beatitudes in Rhythmic Echoes 


Fe CR oy PR 
Richards, puthor of | The Jord js fay Shepherd." 
Cloth, full gilt, $1.50; cullen fioral, $1.75, 


Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 


By Mrs. Brownin rie illustrations by # ennesey, 
br T, Linton. ee, ful gilt , Bl. . 
sation with “The Vagabouds * and “Hannah 





From Greenland's Icy Mountains. 


Bishop Heber’s Mission H th full-page 
lustrations Py Th 22 Gu ere = 
Garrett. Cloth, full gilt, g1.50; golden am tnd me. 


‘These are issued as additions to the popular series 
of ILLUSTRATED HYMNS AND Somes, afford at- 
tractions which speak for themselves 


__ Baby s Kingdom. 


progress by,” os a me- 
mento for wn-up days. Design illus- 
trated by Auime F. Gos, ‘Printed is colors: Oloth, 
black and fold a 76. Turkey morocco, 87.50. 


The title explains the purpose of Poe but not 
the clegance and dei aintinees orrith, the ue “ The 
bees, tee oes moth e ne suseest ve sid 
weight, 4 a “oothas cme, a as an smn. the 

rs e e tin - 
entala = a . wile wy the Ee 


fiance at Sut Mh, ° will absolutely compel every 
ortunate mother to secure ac 


The Guest Book. 


Invoice may be recorded the coming and the cifeate 

ok pesets. th p for autographs, inci 

and sketches pertaining to pleasant visits 
circles, and other gatherin Invented and ‘irae. 
ted by Annie F. Cox. Printed in colors. Cloth, 

ull wilt $3.75. Turkey morocco, 87.50. 

A companion volume to “Baby's Kingdom,” and 
one, oo. which is of the same useful and ornamental 


character. The illustrations are emblemati 


those little mementos which every one likes 

of bis friends—the- ~eneracteriese autograph and the 
sentiment which accompanies it, the bon mots, the in 

cidents, the re pleas in fact, everythin, cand all ai 

things that gre pi ‘or or checrta}ness an , 

orm is of good society. We venture to ope 

that a cop wil ox ere olong be found in the hands of all 


our beautiful 
My Lady’ s Casket 


Of Jewels and Flowers of her Adorning. Illustrated 
by Eleanor Talbot Smith, with original des: 
printed in colors. Cloth, full gilt, 85.00. Turkey 
morocco, $10.00. 


es of true woman ae further ex- 
Piained by the poetical fancies which accompan 
them. Kach prepare * is ® work of art, and the ensemd 
boudoir of “ a on d whieh Cg B, _ 
udoir o' y. and which, as it wo 
have far deeper signification than their intrinsic 
worth implies 


Naw Eprrions ReapY OF THE 


Golden Floral Series 


Tilustrated Hymns and 
o*Fourteen volumes. illumina' od covers, fringed, each 


1,7 
Ew*Descriptive circular sent free to all. 





*," llustrated catalogues matled free to any address. Send your name on postal ecard. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 





| JOHN N. STEARNS & (0, 


AMERICAN SILK 


MANUFACTURERS, 


have opened a new Retail De- 
partment at 


39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


where we will offer our entire 
line of goods, consisting of a 
Ranting assortment of all 
|Classes of Silks at first hands. 
Our Silks are as fine as and 
purer than foreign Silks, are 
one-third cheaper, and _ are 
guaranteed. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL CONVINCE. 











Warerooms, 


TEINWAY & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 





STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 





From Mme, ADELINA PATTI. 


Caroaco, Itt., January 4th, 1882. 


To Mzsens. SPEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Deak Sirzs:—Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleasure that I 


have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you have placed at my 


isposal during the Concert tour now in course of progress in the United States. 


During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used the pianos of 


nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be compared to yours—none 


Possess to such a marvelous degree that sympathetic, poetic, and singing tone quality 


which distinguishes the Srzinway as peerless among them all. Before returning to 


Europe, | shall select and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, 


my residence in South Wales. 


Respectfully yours, 


ADELINA PATTL 





From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER, 


New Yorx, June ist, 1881. 
To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Deak S1rs:—During the period of my various engagements in America, with her 
Majesty’s Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts, I have used your 
unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and on previous occasions I have 
expressed to you my high appreciation and undisguised admiration of their sterling 
qualities, 

I regard the “ Sremwax” as the Beaw Ideal of all pianos, and, with their essentially 
noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are wonderfully sympathetic to me. I 
admire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, the evenness, richness and surprising 
duration of tone, blending so effectively with and supporting the human voice, and all 
these qualities render, in my opinion, the Srzurwar Piano the most desirable instrument 
of all—certainly the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as precious souvenir of my American 
tournée, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit to you, with 
the necessary shipping directions. 


I remain, respectfully yours, 
ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI. 
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“THE 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE Cu yo PANY, 


of Hartford, wx 
Capital, . . . $2,000,000 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 


Over $18,500,000. 


os 


Statement, January Ast, 1884. 





Dash Capital... .crrcrrccccccccccescscsversssorroveverscscccccce seoescsssevovereeeeece #2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses.................ccccceseeeeeeeeeeeeees 215,589 71 
ee Cine CURRIED, ...d, spococsedesrccsccecosccssece coccecccsceocooecs 1,197,467 47 
NET SURPLUS ........::ccccccceseee Rito socaidlannadcaiapeaiindionreabdeuen ian 1,021,991 70 

MS ccd ce eetaewrenecaee $4,435,048 88 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. GEO. H. BURDICK, Ass't Sec’y. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, 
Cincinnati, O. 


THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San 


SCROLL SAWS.’ 


Scroll Sawing Line. 


THE LESTER SAW, as seen in this cut, 
has been eo tar perfected as to e the 
leading first-class Sawin ali the markets of 
the world. It has a Scroll Saw, Circular Saw, 
all needful iT 


NICKEL PLAT 
TILTING! TagLee. 


tc., etc. 
also send with eac lot ot Desi Drilt 
aden, Wren rerich, Rovian ver. 


good fo; roll Sawi ve 
$ a Drilling tiechenant. lhowes” and ting 
Tales the last year we have four 
improvements, w appl to both of 
machines: bew Blower, w 


7 cap 
cut); a new Clamp, tunnel-sha ide 
t 


The Resexs Saws are much nae but 


des the saw to its place in the dark; 

ller inserted in the table at the back of the 
saw, which 1 it run rs true as those 
which run in guides; 4th, a new Stretcher 
Bed, w which gives the saw a perfect adjust- 
men 

Wek afull sock, by eel] at lowest rates, 
Star Saw Blades, Saw Blades, Wood of 

all kinds, Desig of fin kinds, Clock Move- 
ments, etc., 


Price of Lester Saw.............-..- $10.00 
Price of Rogers Saw..... .«.....++++++ 83.50 
Walnut Wood, per foot, 8, 9, and 10 cts. 
: Saw Blades. per dezen.............- 10 cts. 
For other prices, send for circular, 
sent ney, mall os or ex on receipt of a.% — 
or th of most hardware dealers 
Papo Saws have been the 
most oF many "years Holida: ip market. More 


than one million have 1 sold and used dur- 
ing the last decade, 


MILLER’S FALLS 00., 74 Chambers Street, New York. 











Francisco, Cal. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
125,782 
Magnificent Holiday Books Almost Given Away. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 3 DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 





New Books for the Holidays. 


Poems for Christmas, Easter, and New Year's. 


Editions de Luxe. 


Lalla Rookh. 





By H. Burrerworrts, author of the “Zigzag” books, “Young Folk’s History of Boston,” etc 
Collection of poems appropriate for these festivals, enriched with many fine illustrations. 
1 wol, royal octavo, cloth, gilt............cccecececssecccerssecccsssesccsarsssccesssesesoees $4.00 


The Garden of the Heart. 


Uniform in style with the ‘Leap Year Calendar,” with appropriate selections of religious poetry. 
A choice present from a Sunday-school teacher to his scholars, 

Unique form, with chromo-lithographed covers, printed in COlOTS.......-.+ssseeseeeeceereeees 21.00 

I INES, . co ccccccccccseseeccesccecccecceseoecceconeceercescccsoseeeceecceeeoeeese 1.25 


The Ivy Green. 


By Onanies Dickens. A beautiful holiday souvenir, with illustrations for each stanza of the 
poem. Printed in colors from original designs. 
Laminated cover, with silk fringe..... ....ssceccecccescescccceccescccercseeseseseveseseese $1.75 


The Last Rose of Summer. 


Ab eautiful floral cdition of this celebrated pocm, with colored illustrations, Printed on very 
heavy cream-tinted paper. 
Chrom o-lithographed cover, with silk fringe..............ccseceescccccesccecsceeeeeseeeees $1.75 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


Illus trated Stories and Poems for Little Ones, Edited by Wm11am T. Apams (Oliver Optic). This 
beautiful volume consists of original stories and poems by the very best writers of juvenile lit- 
erature, carefully selected and edited and embeilished with 870 entirely original and artistic 
illustrations. No expense has been spared to make this the most appropriate and beautifully 
illustrated annual for children in this or any other country. 

Mluminated covers and linings, $1.75; Cloth, gilt...............ceceesenevesceecceneeeeres $2.50 


Chatterbox for 1884. 


The authorized reprint from duplicates of the original English plates, containing a large amount of 
copyright American matter, which cannot be reprinted by any other firm. 

The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great variety of original stories, sketches and poems for tbe 

y oung, and every illustration which appears in it is expressly designed for this work, by the most 

eminent English artiste. Over 200 full-page illustrations, 

[ljuminated board covers, $1.25 ; Cloth, $1.75 ; cloth, gilt 


Six Girls. 


By Fawwy Bewt Invine. A charming story of every day home life, pure in sentiment and healthy 
in tone, A beautiful book for girls. Fully illustrated from original designs. 


1 v ol., emall quarto, illuminated board covers and linings...................ccccccesceeeecce $1.50 























By Tuomas Moone. Edition de Grand Luxe. This charming oriental poem is now for the first 
time produced in a style worthy of itself. It is illustrated with about one hundred and 
twenty-five photo-etchings made from designs of the best artists in America, together with 
several from European and Persian artists. The illustrations are printed in a variety. of colors 
and the text of the poem is set in with the illustrations in artistic.style. The volume consists 
of about two hundred and fifty pages and is printed on imperial Japan paper especially im- 
ported for this book. The edition will be limited to five hundred copies, numbered and 
signed. This is without doubt the most sumptuous and elaborate art book ever published in 
America. 


1 volume, quarto, artistically bound in satin. Price............cscceceecees seccceesecceccs $35.00 


History of Rome and of the Roman People. 


Edition de Luxe. From its origin to the invasion of the Barbarians and fall of the Empire. By 
Victor Durvy, member of the Institute, ex-Minister of Public Instruction, etc. Translated by 
M. M. Ripley and W. J. Clarke, M.A. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, Professor of Ancient 
History, Trinity College, Dublin. The most complete Roman history ever produced. This 
edition is strictly limited to one thousand copies, which will be numbered and _ registered, and 
sold to subscribers for complete copies only. It is printed at the celebrated University Press, 
Cambridge, on the finest parchment linen drawing paper, made expressly with vellum surface 
for this work. It contains about four thousand illustrafions, including one hundred finely 
engraved maps and about fifty colored plates, especially executed in Paris for this edition, It 
will be completed in fourteen to sixteen imperial octavo sections or volumes of about four hun- 
dred pages each. Cloth, gilt tops. Price, $10 per section. 


Carlyle’s Works. 


A complete uniform edition of Carlyle just issued. It contains a series of illustrations, consisting 
of etchings, steel engravings and photogravures, including portraits, historical views, etc. 
This edition will be printed from new type at the University Press, Cambridge, on finest laid 
parchment linen drawing paper made expressly for the work, and will be absolutely limited to 
875 copies, which will be numbered and registered, and sold in complete sets only. 

20 vols., crown 8vo, full genuine parchment, with illuminated stamp, gilt tops............... $70.00 

20 vols., crown 8vo, vellum cloth, with illuminated stamp, gilt tops. 


Carlyle’s Works. Vellum Edition. 


A complete uniform edition, from the same type and with the same illustrations as the edition 
described above. Printed on the finest linen drawing paper, made with vellum finish expressly 
for this work, limited to 275 copies, which will be numbered, registered and sold to subscribers 
only. The publishers reserve the right to advance the price on all unsubscribed copies without 











notice. . 
20 vols., crown 8vo, full vellum, illuminated stamps, gilt tops, per vol................. 2. es $5.00 
Half blue crushed levant, extra marbled paper edges, gilt tops, per vol.............. ..sssece 6.00 





ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 








